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1. Introduction: The 3 is Theophany 


There are two biblical texts in which God appears to a patriarch in per¬ 
son and is referred to by the narrator as a "man," both times by the 
Hebrew word ’is. Both of these identifications of God as an is are ac¬ 
companied by graphic human description. As a result of the highly 
unusual nature of these depictions, each has been the object of widely 
varying interpretations. The figure defined as an 3 is who wrestles with 
Jacob (Genesis 32:23-33j 1 has been identified in modem scholarship as 
an angel, a demon, a man, God, and various other alternatives. The 
three men ( ’anasim ) who visit Abraham, dine with him, and announce 
the birth of his son (Genesis 18:1-15) have been understood as angels, 
gods, men, and more. However, while the identities of the ’anasim in 
each text have been much discussed, the texts sharing this unusual 
terminology have not been studied together with regard to this issue. 2 
It will be argued here that these two Genesis stories reflect the same 
phenomenon, that is, human theophany, or more specifically, the " is 
theophany." 

Many types of biblical theophany have long been recognized, such 
as the storm theophany, dream theophany, and the kabdd. However, 
there has been no discussion in biblical studies of such a thing as "hu¬ 
man theophany." Even specialized work on the subject of theophany 
has not included this as a category. At times, it is merely absent, as in 
the work of Margret Peek-Hom, whose discussion of the variety of 
manners of revelation includes dreams, angels, the kabdd, and more, 
but not human form. 3 At other times, it appears to be excluded through 
circular logic, as in the work of Gwyneth Windsor, who notes in her 
work on theophany that she will not be concerned with the patriarchal 


1 English 32:22-32. All biblical translations are original. 

2 The scholarship on Genesis 18-19 and 32 deals almost exclusively with only one text 
or the other; the natural exceptions are Genesis commentaries. William T. Miller's 
work is quite unusual in that he takes Genesis 18 and 32 as his two base texts, but his 
interest is in hermeneutics, and his only reason for pairing the texts is that they are 
both provocative texts portraying mysterious encounters (Mysterious Encounters at 
Mamre and Jabbok [BJS 50; Chicago: Scholars Press, 1984], 139). 

3 Margret Peek-Horn, '"Offenbarungs'phanomenologische und 'offenbarungs'theolo- 
gische Beobachtungen an der Bet-El-Geschichte (Gen 28, 10-22) und an anderen 
Theophanieschilderungen," in Offenbarungsanspruch und Fundamentalistische Ver- 
suchung (QD 129; Freiburg: Herder, 1991), 38. 
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narratives in part because they "do not bear the characteristic of almost 
stereotyped vocabulary" of other theophany passages. 4 

In work on Genesis 18 and 32 as well, it sometimes seems that the 
presentation of divine appearance in human form is not considered 
theophany rather by definition. In his discussion of Genesis 18, 
Westermann argues that this type of realistic human interaction cannot 
constitute a theophany because it takes place amidst "earthly, every¬ 
day, utterly secular life without any element of a theophany." 5 Such an 
argument cannot be accepted as sufficient reason to dismiss this (or 
any) encounter as a theophany. In these two texts, God appears in fully 
human form, without the dramatic aspect of other types of theopha- 
nies. Rather than assuming that an earthly, person-to-person encounter 
cannot constitute a theophany, it would be wise to examine the unusual 
nature of this type of theophany. 

Some have considered one of the Genesis texts or the other to rep¬ 
resent an appearance of God, but have not thought it to constitute a 
type of theophany. Von Rad, for example, concludes regarding Genesis 
18, "This way of appearing, to be sure, is so strange and singular in the 
Old Testament that it must belong to the peculiarity of this tradition 
and this tradition only." 6 

The peculiarity of Genesis 18, to which von Rad refers, and the 
equal peculiarity of Genesis 32:23-33, have led to a variety of interpreta¬ 
tions regarding the ’is in each story. Some scholars working with one 
text or the other do not consider the ’is to be God. While some have 
specific opposing interpretations, others are either inconsistent or am¬ 
biguous in their identifications of the figures. In a discussion of Genesis 
32, for instance, von Rad refers to Jacob's "encounter with God," then 
to "the heavenly being," and then to "the demon whom Jacob took 
on... this nocturnal assailant was later considered to be Yahweh him¬ 
self." 7 In his work on ’elohim, Joel Burnett refers to Jacob's opponent as 
"God... portrayed in concrete and anthropomorphic terms," as well as 
" ’elohini s messenger," and "a divine being." 8 Other scholars share 
similar mixed interpretations. 9 


4 Gwyneth Windsor, "Theophany: Traditions of the Old Testament," Theology / 75 
(1972): 411. 

5 Claus Westermann, Genesis 12-36: A Commentary (trans. John J. Scullion; Minneapo¬ 
lis: Augsburg, 1985; orig. 1981), 275. 

6 Gerhard von Rad, Genesis: A Commentary (trans. John H. Marks; Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1961; orig. 1949-61), 204. 

7 Von Rad, Genesis, 322. 

8 Joel S. Burnett, A Reassessment of Biblical Elohim (Atlanta: SBL, 2001), 124-31. 

9 See, for example, Gordon J. Wenham, Genesis 16-50 (WBC 2; Dallas: Word Books, 
1994), 51, 62; Nahum Sama, Genesis = Be-reshit: The Traditional Hebrew Text with New 
JPS Translation!Commentary (JPSTC; Philadelphia: JPS, 1989), 303. 
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In other cases, scholars working with either text—such as Seebass, 
Wenham, Speiser, von Rad, and others—have interpreted the term 
a? metaphorically, placing the words "man" and "men" in quotes re¬ 
peatedly throughout their discussions. 10 Indeed, there are two texts 
which describe Yahweh as an is in a metaphor or simile. In Exodus 
15:3, Yahweh is called an is mi Ifni mu, "man of war" or "warrior," and 
in Isaiah 42:13, he is said to be like an is milhama. The is terminology 
in Genesis 18:1-15 and 32:23-33, however, is not used metaphorically. 
On the contrary, these ’anasim a re described in graphic, physical hu¬ 
man terms. 

In his important work on theophany in the Hebrew Bible, James 
Barr notes the use of the word "man" in connection with some divine 
appearances, and states that "there is adequate evidence for a strong 
tradition in early Israel that Yahweh let himself be seen at times in the 
form of man." Yet even Barr, who recognizes the phenomenon of di¬ 
vine appearance in human form, and includes these two Genesis texts 
in his discussion, offers the visions of Genesis 28:13, Amos 7:7 and 
Amos 9:1 as primary examples. While he has made an important ob¬ 
servation regarding Yahweh's appearance in the form of a man, he has 
not distinguished between anthropomorphic form in visions, and what 
might be called "concrete anthropomorphism," as in the is texts of 
Genesis 18:1-15 and 32:23-33. 11 

It is in this area that the most striking similarity between the two 
Genesis texts may be observed. God does not merely appear anthro- 
pomorphically in a vision; he in fact appears in the literal, physical 
body of a man. 12 Both appearances are characterized by this "concrete 
anthropomorphism"; that is, tangible, physical human form, not in a 
metaphor, or in a vision, or in a dream, but in a body. Moreover, both 
appearances will be shown to display a radical degree of what might be 


10 See, for example, Horst Seebass, Genesis (3 vols.; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 
1996-2000), 2:394-95; Wenham, Genesis 16-50, 294; Ephraim A. Speiser, Genesis: Intro¬ 
duction, Translation, and Notes (3d ed.; AB 1; Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1979), 
139; Von Rad, Genesis, 320; David M. Carr, Reading the Fractures of Genesis: Historical 
and Literary Approaches (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 1996), 265. Letellier also 
does not address the specific use of the is terminology, and his register of impor¬ 
tant Hebrew words in a book on Genesis 18-19 does not include ‘is. Robert Ignatius 
Letellier, Day in Mamre, Night in Sodom: Abraham and Lot in Genesis 18 and 19 (Bibint 
10; Leiden: Brill, 1995). 

11 Barr understands Genesis 18 as an appearance of Yahweh, and comments on Gene¬ 
sis 32:23-33 that the figure "may or may not be taken to be Yahweh" ("Theophany 
and Anthropomorphism in the Old Testament," in Congress Volume: Oxford 1959 
[VTSup 7; Leiden: Brill, 1960], 32). 

12 Throughout this book, references to God as understood by the ancient Israelites will 
include the gendered language appropriate to the original context, and broader 
theological discussion will include gender-neutral language. 
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called "anthropomorphic realism"—that is, realistic human presenta¬ 
tion and action throughout the appearance in human form. 

The two stories share many other features as well. In each story, 
God is identified by the narrator as a man, and is also initially believed 
by the patriarch to be an ordinary man. Only during the course of the 
interaction do Abraham and Jacob come to recognize whom they are 
facing. Yet even after they recognize him, their responses are not like 
responses to other divine appearances. They do not build altars, or 
engage in immediate acts of worship, as is common after other theo- 
phanies. Neither do the faces of the patriarchs shine, like that of Moses 
(Exodus 34:29). Other similarities between the stories, such as the pur¬ 
pose of each theophany, will be discussed during the course of this 
work. 

It should be noted that the stories also contain important differ¬ 
ences. It is Yahweh who appears to Abraham in Genesis 18, and God 
( ’eldhim) who wrestles with Jacob in Genesis 32. In Genesis 18:1, Yah¬ 
weh is specifically said to "appear" ( wayyera’) to Abraham. In Genesis 
32:25, God is not introduced by either his name or a typical verb of 
theophany; it is simply said that Jacob was left alone, "and a man wres¬ 
tled with him" (way ye fiheq ’'is ini mo ). In Genesis 18, Yahweh is ac¬ 
companied by two angels, and shares a meal with Abraham; in Genesis 
32, God fights Jacob alone. 

While there are important differences between Genesis 18:1-15 and 
32:23-33, these are the only two texts in which God is identified literally 
as an ’is and portrayed in concretely embodied human form. In the 
midst of their differences, the two texts have far more in common with 
one another than either has with other theophany texts, texts portray¬ 
ing angels in human form, describing God anthropomorphically but in 
visions, or portraying God metaphorically as an ’is milhama, and the 
like. There is every indication that the two texts do not stem from the 
same source, so their similarities cannot be attributed to shared author¬ 
ship. Rather, the phenomenon of the ’is theophany is evident in two 
separate sources. 

In their current forms, both texts equate the man with God. Some 
may consider the possibility that this equation is the result of revision 
and not part of the original narratives. This solution is not satisfactory, 
however. In religious and theological terms, it is no easier to conceive 
of God making such a tangible appearance in later biblical times than it 
is in earlier periods. If the appearance of God as a man could be attrib¬ 
uted to later redaction and later religious perspectives, this would be 
equally difficult and interesting. Someone was envisioning a human 
theophany; we may then consider who did so. This notion either be¬ 
longs to the cultures of Israel and Judah as small states set between 
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lowland cities and inland peoples, or came out of the strict monotheism 
of early Judaism and Jewish communities. In the end, the chronologi¬ 
cally later alternative does not best explain the contents of Genesis 18 
and 32. 


1.1 The Theophany of Genesis 18:1-15 

A great variety of interpretations have been offered in response to the 
text of Genesis 18:1-15. Several unusual features of the text have caused 
scholars difficulty. Firstly, there is the juxtaposition of verses 1-2. In the 
introduction to the story in verse 1, it is stated that "Yahweh appeared" 
(wayyera > ’elaywyhwti) to Abraham [lit. "him"]; in verse 2, Abraham 
looks up and sees three men. This has often been read as a discrepancy 
in the number and identity of Abraham's visitors. Secondly, there is the 
shifting between singular and plural forms, as in verses 3-5 and 9-10. 
Abraham's initial invitation in verse 3 is to an individual; the rest of his 
address in verses 4-5 uses the plural. Similarly, in verse 9, the visitors 
(plural) inquire as to Sarah's whereabouts; in verse 10, it is an individ¬ 
ual who tells Abraham that he will return in a year's time, and that 
Sarah will have a son. 

In response to these unusual features, some scholars have sug¬ 
gested that the text reflects multiple original sources. The juxtaposition 
of the identification of one visitor and the reference to the three to¬ 
gether is indeed striking, and the shifting between singular and plural 
forms is certainly atypical. The impulse to suggest multiple sources in 
such a case is quite understandable. However, neither literary device is 
otherwise absent from biblical narrative. We even have at our disposal 
another text in which these two narrative devices occur in combination. 

In 2 Kings 18:17-18, it is written that the king of Assyria sent three 
officials to Jerusalem to bring a message to Hezekiah: the Tartan, the 
Rabsaris, and the Rabshakeh. 13 These three men arrive in Jerusalem, 
and are met by three of Hezekiah's officials: Eliakim son of Hilkiah, 
Shebna, and Joah son of Asaph. In verse 19, the Rabshakeh alone ad¬ 
dresses Hezekiah's three officials. Hezekiah's men respond as a unit to 
the Rabshakeh: "And Eliakim son of Hilkiah, Shebna, and Joah said to 
the Rabshakeh, 'Speak to your [sg.] servants in Aramaic'" (2 Kings 
18:26 = Isaiah 36:11). The following verse is noteworthy: "But the Rab- 


13 The accounts of 2 Kings and Isaiah differ in this regard: in Isaiah 36:1-3, there is no 
mention of the Rabshakeh's two associates. The abbreviated story in 2 Chronicles 
notes that Sennacherib sent multiple officers, but does not refer to the Rabshakeh in 
particular (2 Chronicles 32:9). With the exception of the mention of the Rabshakeh's 
associates, while the 2 Kings and Isaiah versions contain minor differences, all ele¬ 
ments of the shifting between singular and plural forms in the present discussion are 
identical in the two texts. 
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shakeh said to them, 'Has my master sent me to your [sg.] master and to 
you [sg.] to speak these words?'" He continues, arguing that he was 
sent to speak to all of the men, who would drink their own urine "with 
you [pi.]" (2 Kings 18:27 = Isaiah 36:12). 

We have then in 2 Kings another text in which three men come to 
deliver a message, one of whom is set apart both through speaking 
individually, and through speech addressed individually to him 
(though the implication is not that the relationship between the three 
men in 2 Kings is identical to that in Genesis 18). In both the 2 Kings 
and Isaiah versions of the story, we also see a group of three men 
speaking as a unit, and then the Rabshakeh's response to them, which 
shifts between plural and singular forms within one verse. Nothing in 
this account suggests that this variation should be attributed to differ¬ 
ent sources. 

The presence of the same features in Genesis 18:1-15, then, is not 
reason enough to conclude that the existing text is the composite of two 
originally separate stories. It is therefore proposed here that a straight¬ 
forward reading of the existing text reflects its original intention. The 
text tells the story of Abraham's three visitors, and it is built into the 
framework of the text that among these are one leader and two associ¬ 
ates. Abraham sees the three of them and runs to meet them, begins by 
addressing his invitation to one of the men individually (v. 3), and then 
includes the group (vv. 4-5). 14 In 2 Kings 18 too, Hezekiah's men went 
to meet the three Assyrian officials, and then conversed specifically 
with their leader. Abraham's three visitors later ask about Sarah, just as 
Hezekiah's men addressed the Rabshakeh along with his company. 
When Abraham has replied that she is in the tent, the leader speaks, 
delivering the message that is at the heart of the visit. Abraham himself 
is portrayed as recognizing the general relationship between the leader 
and the two associates. This relationship is deeply embedded in the 
text, and continues through the visit of the two delegates to Sodom in 
chapter 19. It should not be surprising, then, that the story begins with 
the statement that Yahweh in particular appeared to Abraham; this, 
after all, would be the chief concern of the story. 

In some cases, source divisions have been proposed as a response 
to the unusual nature of Yahweh's appearance in the text, rather than in 
response to the unusual literary features of the text. Westermann, for 
example, argues: 

There is no way in which one can consider the present event an appearance 

of God, though the majority of exegetes speak of it in this way. The narra¬ 
tive 18:l-16b does not belong to any of the types of divine appearance in 


14 Note that the reference to the tree in verse 4 assumes the location specified in verse 1. 
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the Old Testament. It follows from this that the title in v. la, "Yahweh ap¬ 
peared to Abraham," is redactional; so H. Gunkel and others. A later orien¬ 
tation has smoothed over the difference between the meeting with a divine 
messenger and an appearance of God. 15 

Westermann's suggestion of a redactional layer stems from a presup¬ 
position that the story cannot refer to an appearance of Yahweh, pre¬ 
cisely because its "earthy, everyday" nature does not conform to any 
known type of theophany. It is unclear, however, under what circum¬ 
stances a "later orientation" might prefer such a reading. The identifica¬ 
tion of Yahweh as an ’is does not "smooth over" a previously difficult 
text. On the contrary, a far more common scenario would involve a 
later redactor offering a simpler reading, and the earlier layer contain¬ 
ing the more unexpected phenomenon. 

Uffenheimer's suggestion of multiple sources also references the 
problematic nature of Yahweh's appearance, but in his view the redac¬ 
tion functioned differently. Unlike Westermann, who argues that a 
"later orientation" associated Yahweh with the three ’,anasim , Uffen- 
heimer suggests that it was Yahweh's anthropomorphic appearance in 
an original layer that inspired redaction. He proposes that the text of 
Genesis 18-19 as a whole "deliberately intermingles two parallel narra¬ 
tives, one concerning the personal appearance of the Lord and the other 
the arrival of three male angels, in order to obscure the anthropomor¬ 
phic nature of God and the distinction between the Lord and His an¬ 
gels." 16 

It is also difficult to imagine this scenario. If a redactor attempted to 
obscure the anthropomorphic portrayal of Yahweh by combining two 
narratives, he was far from successful, since the present text does still 
reflect an anthropomorphic appearance. Thus, suggestions regarding 
redaction from both starting points are found wanting. The anthropo¬ 
morphic appearance of Yahweh presumably would not have been the 
result of later editing, which would be more likely to try to reduce such 
anthropomorphism than to create it. However, if a later redactor at¬ 
tempted to obscure an existing anthropomorphic appearance of Yah¬ 
weh, the attempt failed. In short, while the anthropomorphic nature of 
Yahweh's appearance in Genesis 18:1-15 is highly unusual, it would be 
difficult to argue that it occurred solely as the earlier or later of two 
opposing layers of the text. 

A few other major categories of responses to the unusual nature of 
the divine appearance in Genesis 18:1-15 have predominated. Some 


15 Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 275. 

16 Benjamin Uffenheimer, "Myth and Reality in Ancient Israel," in The Origins and 
Diversity of Axial Age Civilizations (ed. S. N. Eisenstadt; Albany: SUNY Press, 1986), 
147. 
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scholars explain the mention of Yahweh throughout the text as a refer¬ 
ence to his indirect presence via his messengers. Andre Caquot sees 
Genesis 18-19 as an example of common confusion between Yahweh 
and his angels, arguing that messengers identified themselves with 
their senders. 17 Jose Loza writes that while the current text presents 
Yahweh as one of the three visitors, originally these three were "a plu¬ 
rality acting and speaking in the name of Yahweh. The narrator simpli¬ 
fies the relationship of the 'three' with Yahweh," adding 18:1a as if 
Yahweh himself were present. Loza concludes that "the characteristic 
feature of an envoye (ml k or same without this title) is to speak in the 
name of another. From then on one can suppose that Yahweh is not 
present, that he is not one of the three, but that he speaks through his 
representatives." 18 Westermann writes that "a messenger (whether of 
God or of man) represents the one who sends him as he delivers his 
message; hence the one who gives the commission can be named in 
place of the one commissioned." 19 Sarna describes the encounter as a 
theophany "mediated... through angelic messengers." He adds that 
this is the only biblical instance of a grouping of three angels, and that 
the separation of the two angels in 19:1 may indicate that these are the 
attendants of the one to whom Abraham speaks. 20 Nevertheless, he 
does not identify this unusual grouping as Yahweh and two attendants, 
in spite of the fact that the one separated from the two is indeed called 
Y ahweh. 

One widespread interpretation is that the primary concern of the 
passage is hospitality. 21 In many cases, this argument has the effect of 
reducing the importance of precisely identifying the three ’anasim, as 
the characters become secondary to the motif. William Miller, presum¬ 
ing a not altogether human form for the kinks mi, questions "whether or 
not the angels actually consumed the meal," and emphasizes that the 
point made is their acceptance of Abraham's hospitality "in some 
way." 22 Westermann argues that the story consists of two original nar¬ 
ratives, one concerning the promise of the child, and the other concern¬ 
ing "the visit of a divine messenger(s) or a god(s) who rewards the 


17 Andre Caquot, "Anges et demons en Israel," in Genies, anges et demons (SOr 8; Paris: 
Editions du Seuil, 1971), 121. 

18 Jose Loza, "Genese 18-19: presence ou representation de Yahve? Essai sur la critique 
litteraire et la signification du recit," in Congress Volume: Paris 1992 (VTSup 61; Lei¬ 
den: Brill, 1995), 191-92. 

19 Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 281. 

20 Sarna, Genesis, 128-29. 

21 In many discussions this is not specific to the theme of receiving divine guests. 

22 Miller, Mysterious Encounters, 28. 
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reception and hospitality with a gift." 23 In this case, the prioritizing of 
the theme of hospitality has allowed for a core of the story to remain 
intact, while allowing for changes to the identification of the visitors. 
Sama too identifies the primary purpose of the text as a presentation of 
hospitality. 24 It is not a coincidence that this line of argument generally 
coincides with the premise that Yahweh was not originally among the 
three visitors, for surely if a text were to relate an event so striking as 
the appearance of Yahweh as an 'is, this theophany itself would be the 
chief concern of the story. Moreover, this line of interpretation seems to 
overlook the fact that such hospitality might be exceptional in modem 
Western culture, but not in Abraham's, in which it would have been 
much more the norm. 

Another common response to the unusual nature of the text has 
been to suggest that the author intentionally created a sense of mystery. 
Seebass argues that the differentiation of the three men into God and 
his deputies, first into God and two men and then into God and two 
angels, is done "to stress the mystery of God." 25 Gordon Wenham ex¬ 
plains that the relationships between the men, the angels, and the Lord 
are "shrouded in mystery," and remarks that he sees "these confusions 
as deliberate: they express the difficulty of human comprehension of 
the divine world." 26 This attribution of the difficulty of the text to the 
aim of the writer is seen frequently. However, evidence for such eso¬ 
teric goals, characteristic of much later writing, is found nowhere in the 
patriarchal narratives as a whole or in any biblical writing that may be 
understood to pre-date the great changes wrought by the end of Judah. 
This approach is theologically anachronistic, and reflects the views of 
the exegete more than those of the biblical author. 

Views of the text as intentionally mysterious have often also in¬ 
cluded a lack of concern with establishing precisely who the characters 
are. Wenham concludes in regard to 18:22 that "here at last the identity 
of the visitors is clarified: one is or represents the Lord; the other two 
are angelic companions." He does not differentiate between "is or 
represents," although the implications of the two ideas should be quite 
different; and in fact, he soon thereafter refers to Abraham's "midday 
lunch with three angels." 27 In a work on Genesis 18, Robert Letellier, 
who does consider the text to reflect an appearance of Yahweh in hu¬ 
man form, likewise states without differentiation that "Yahweh appears 


23 Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 274. 

24 Sarna, Genesis, 136. 

25 Seebass, Genesis, 2:127. 

26 Wenham, Genesis 16-50, 51. 

27 Wenham, Genesis 16-50, 51, 54. 
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here as a man (either with two companions or in the form of three 
men) ." 2 8 

Others claim that the text does portray an appearance of Yahweh, 
but without commentary as to the highly unusual nature of the 
theophany. Moberly mentions that Yahweh "does sometimes appear in 
the form (apparently) of a normal human being, most famously to 
Abraham at Mamre (Gen. 18:1-33) and to Jacob at the ford of Jabbok 
(Gen. 32:22-32)," 29 but says no more. Kumpel assumes a theophany in 
his argument that this passage represents the original encounter for¬ 
mula on which many other stories of God meeting men were based, but 
also delves no further into the nature of the theophany in particular. 30 
Jean-Paul Klein notes that Yahweh has appeared to Abraham before, 
specifically in 17:1, but does not address any distinctions between the 
portrayals of 17:1 and 18:1-15, or the unusual nature of the latter. 31 

And the theophany of Genesis 18:1-15 is indeed unusual. Firstly, 
the human form itself in this theophany is extremely uncommon. For 
this reason, while the peculiarity of the incident has given rise to much 
speculation, few interpretations of the text have taken literally both 
those features of the text which identify one of the figures as Yahweh, 
and those features which identify the figures as men. Even among 
scholars who understand the text to present an appearance of Yahweh, 
the 'is language is generally understood metaphorically, though once 
again without commentary regarding this reading. This is evident, for 
instance, in Moberly's comment that Yahweh "does sometimes appear 
in the form (apparently) of a normal human being." 32 There is no indi¬ 
cation in the text, however, that term ; anasim is intended metaphori¬ 
cally: the men accept Abraham's invitation to sit, wash their feet, and 
rest, and then share a meal with him. The ’is language in this text 
should be taken as literally as the language in other theophany texts. 


28 Letellier, Day in Mamre, Night in Sodom, 89-91. Some who espouse a view of the text 
as insurmountably mysterious do so from a more christological approach. Von Rad, 
for instance, writes that in the present text Yahweh appears to be one of the three 
men, but that in the tradition of 18:1-16, he is all three (Genesis, 204). Similarly, Tho¬ 
mas L. Brodie writes, "The guest is God in the form of three humans," and com¬ 
ments that the "mysterious figure" has human, divine, and demonic dimensions, but 
does not explain further what this might mean (Genesis as Dialogue: A Literary, His¬ 
torical and Theological Commentary [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001], 246, 332). 

29 R. W. L. Moberly, Genesis 12-50 (OTG; Sheffield: JSOT, 1992), 20. 

30 R. Kumpel, "Die 'Begegnungstradition' von Mamre," in Bausteine biblischer Theologie: 
Festgabefiir G. Johannes Botterweck zam 60. Geburtstag dargebr. von seinen Schulern (BBB 
50; Koln: Hanstein, 1977), 168. 

31 Jean-Paul Klein, "Que se passe-t-il en Genese 18?" PT 24 (1977): 76. 

32 Moberly, Genesis 12-50, 20. 
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The human form is no more metaphorical in the is theophany of 
Genesis 18 than is the fire in the es theophany of Exodus 3. 

The graphic human portrayal of the anasim continues throughout 
the story. Two of the men, soon further identified as angels, leave for 
Sodom while Yahweh remains behind with Abraham. Meanwhile, back 
in Sodom, the angels have arrived in the town square. The human de¬ 
scriptions are again quite vivid. The men of the town want to have sex 
with them, they and Lot resist, they pull Lot physically into the house 
(19:10), and the next morning they must physically seize Lot and his 
family and drag them back out of the house in order to escape destruc¬ 
tion (19:16). 

The portrayal of the angels in chapter 19 includes a significant dif¬ 
ference to that of Yahweh in 18:1-15, however. Along with the physi¬ 
cally anthropomorphic acts of the angels, and the reference to them 
as anasim in 19:5, 8, 10, 12, and 16, the angels also strike the men of 
Sodom with blindness, thereby revealing their divine nature (19:11). 
Unlike these angels, and others with human appearance who also re¬ 
veal their divinity through miraculous feats (as discussed in Chapter 
Five), the is of 18:1-15 does nothing miraculous, nothing out of the 
ordinary for any human being in such a situation, barring the fact of the 
announcement itself. Yahweh arrives, washes up, rests, eats, and 
speaks with Abraham and Sarah, all in entirely concrete human form. 

In fact, Yahweh's appearance in human form is so realistic that 
Abraham does not initially recognize him. It is not entirely clear when 
Abraham finally does realize that it is Yahweh with whom he is speak¬ 
ing. It is not yet in verse 4: he has set one of the men apart from the 
others in his initial invitation, and had he already recognized that this 
was Yahweh, surely he would not then cease to set him apart. More¬ 
over, it could hardly be imagined that he would then invite the three 
men together to wash their own feet (werahasuraglekem, impv. pi.). The 
recognition comes before verse 23, however: Abraham begins the nego¬ 
tiation aware of Yahweh's identity. The redactor responsible for the 
dialogue of verses 23-32, whether creating an original story or rewriting 
a negotiation between Abraham and Yahweh from an archaic core, 
assumed that Abraham had recognized Yahweh before this point in the 
story. 

Between these certain indicators in verses 4 and 23, Abraham serves 
his guests a meal, receives a stunning pronouncement from the visitor 
whom the narrator then identifies as Yahweh, and witnesses a startling 
further interaction between Yahweh and Sarah. Within the verses de¬ 
scribing the preparation and serving of the meal, there is no indication 
that Abraham suddenly knows that it is Yahweh before him. The impli¬ 
cation of the text seems to be that it is through Yahweh's speech in 
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verses 10, 13-14 or more likely just 13-14, that Abraham understands. In 
verse 10, one of the men, soon to be identified by the narrator as Yah- 
weh, tells Abraham that he will return in a year's time, and that Sarah 
will have a son. While it is possible that Abraham might recognize 
Yahweh through this statement, three primary indicators suggest that it 
is not until verses 13-14 that he understands. Firstly, Sarah's response 
to Yahweh's announcement that she will have a son is to laugh (v. 12), 
which implies that she has not recognized Yahweh, and the narrator 
does nothing to suggest that this is different for Abraham. Secondly, 
verses 13-14 include both the revelation that Yahweh knows that Sarah 
laughed, even though they were separated by the tent door, and Yah¬ 
weh's question to Abraham, "Is anything too extraordinary for Yah¬ 
weh?" Thirdly, the narrator introduces the loaded statements of verses 
13-14 with the phrase "Yahweh said," unlike the previous verses, ap¬ 
parently indicating a moment of revelation. 

Thus, in the second highly unusual feature of the ’is theophany, it 
is seen that this theophany is recognized verbally, rather than visually. 
No remarkable visual clues set Yahweh apart from other men; only by 
hearing his speech does Abraham realize the identity of his visitor. 
Looking to the speech, then, to determine when Abraham recognizes 
Yahweh, it is the statements of verses 13-14 that can best be read as a 
self-revelation on the part of Yahweh. This probability is strengthened 
by the narrator's shift in perspective, naming Yahweh as the speaker 
only when his words finally reveal his identity to Abraham. A related 
narrative device is employed in verses 1-2. It was observed previously 
that a similar shift from the mention of three visitors to a focus solely 
on the leader of the three (also all bearing a message) can be found in 2 
Kings 18, and that this is not reason enough to posit two separate narra¬ 
tive sources. The narrator's shift in Genesis 18:1-2 serves the additional 
function of bringing the audience into the perspective of Abraham, 
who does not yet know the identity of his visitors. 33 It is eloquently 
built into the very phrasing of the text that there is something Abraham 
does not understand, from verse 2 to the narrator's introduction of 
Yahweh's verbal self-revelation in verse 13. 

This is not to imply that the initial reference to the character as a 
man simply reflects a misperception on the part of Abraham, who will 
soon learn better. Such a view is apparently assumed by Letellier, who 
compares the text to Judges 6:13, in which Gideon sees an angel whom 
he at first believes to be human. 34 Genesis 18, however, does not offer 


33 For similar views of the narrative device employed in verses 1-2, see Jean Luis Ska, 
"L'arbre et la tente: la fonction du decor en Gn 18,1-15," Bib 68/3 (1987): 385; Wen- 
ham, Genesis 16-50, 45; Speiser, Genesis, 129; and Letellier, Day in Mamre, 81-82. 

34 Letellier, Day in Mamre, 81-82. 
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any indication that the human form itself is simply a narrative device. 
On the contrary, the men eat and drink with Abraham, and continue to 
function as men, and be described accordingly, well into the next chap¬ 
ter. The human form here is no more a misperception than the cloud 
atop Mount Sinai; rather, it is an intentional choice of theophanic por¬ 
trayal from the start of the text. In the ’is theophany, Yahweh appears 
as a man, with such anthropomorphic realism that Abraham does not 
recognize him until Yahweh's verbal self-revelation. 


1.2 The Theophany of Genesis 32:23-33 

It was once imagined that the text of Genesis 32:23-33 was comprised of 
two separate literary sources. Gunkel, for instance, suggested that in 
verse 26a, Jacob's hip is injured by an attack, while in 26b, the injury is 
accidental in the course of the wrestling match; that in verses 28-29, the 
naming of Jacob constitutes a blessing, while in verse 30, he receives a 
different blessing; etc. Gunkel himself then acknowledged that his two 
proposed recensions were "very closely related." 35 The idea that the 
text was composed from two original sources is no longer held by most 
scholars. 36 

Others have suggested the removal of particular verses from the 
text. Many of these arguments are based on prior interpretive choices, 
however. As de Pury summarizes, for example, many would separate 
out verse 31, in which Jacob proclaims that he has seen God face to face, 
as a later addition "because it does not fit in with the preceding narra¬ 
tive." 37 The assumption that Jacob seeing God "face to face" cannot fit 
in with the story of Jacob wrestling " ’eldhini' will not be made here. 
The text of Genesis 32:23-33 will be treated as an original literary unit. 

Like Genesis 18, the story of Jacob wrestling the ’is in Genesis 
32:23-33 has been the object of widely varying interpretations. Many 
have argued specifically that the ’is in the story is not God. Perhaps the 
most common recent interpretation is that the figure is the numen of 
the river Jabbok, based on Gunkel's idea that Jacob's fight resembles 
struggles with river-demons known from folklore. 38 


35 Hermann Gunkel, Genesis (trans. Mark E. Biddle; Macon, Ga: Mercer University 
Press, 1997; orig. 1901), 347-48. See also e.g. H. J. Elhorst, "Gen. 32:23-33," ZAW 32 
(1912): 299-30. 

36 See the discussion by Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 514. 

37 Albert de Pury, "Jakob am Jabbok, Gen 32,23-33 im Licht einer alt-iranischen Erzah- 
lung," TZ 35 (1979): 19-22. 

38 Gunkel, Genesis, 352-53. 
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Gunkel's idea, in fact first suggested by Frazer, is problematic. 39 The 
theory rests on literary parallels which Gunkel mentions only briefly, 
and which do not correspond well to the picture in the biblical text. 
Furthermore, Frazer's full list of literary and anthropological parallels 
overwhelmingly indicates that the phenomena represented are wholly 
distinct. 40 Nevertheless, those who have espoused the river-demon 
theory have been satisfied to cite Gunkel, and have not returned to the 
literary and anthropological evidence. 

Gunkel first writes of the ’is that "we may imagine that he is the 
numen of the river who is angry with Jacob because one crosses his 
ford. The belief that whoever traverses a river or a ford must appease 
the numen is also attested elsewhere," and he cites Frazer (to be ad¬ 
dressed below). He describes the character as bloodthirsty and aiming 
to fight travelers to the death, although it is hard to find evidence to 
support either of these claims in the passage. 41 

The supposed parallels that Gunkel cites do not support his argu¬ 
ment. He extends the theme of the numen to include the general motif 
of fights involving monsters, demons, and phantoms, and the devil 
himself. He mentions Beowulf and Grendel, as well as Icelandic legend, 
and German, Vendic, and Lithuanian fairy tales, arguing that the pas¬ 
sage in Genesis 32 has closer parallels in legends and fairy tales that 
portray "a god compelled by a human through deceit or force to leave 
behind his secret knowledge or something else divine." He cites the 
story of Menelaus catching the sea-god Proteus and forcing him to 
share his knowledge; 42 the similar story of Midas, the king of Phrygia, 
catching the god Silenus and holding him captive until he shared his 
legendary knowledge; 43 and king Numa capturing the gods Picas and 
Faunus and compelling them to bring Jupiter to earth. 44 Frazer had 
previously mentioned each of these in his discussion, suggesting that 
"Jacob's mysterious adversary was the spirit or jinnee of the river, and 
that the struggle was purposely sought by Jacob for the sake of obtain¬ 
ing his blessing." 45 


39 Gunkel cites Sir James George Frazer, "Folk-lore in the Old Testament," in Anthropo¬ 
logical Essays Presented to Edioard Burnett Tylor in Honour of His 75 th Birthday, Oct. 2, 
1907 (eds. W. H. R. Rivers et al.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1907), 136ff. 

40 The full discussion may be found in Sir James George Frazer, Folk-lore in the Old 
Testament (3 vols.; London: MacMillan & Co., 1919), 2:412-24. 

41 Gunkel, Genesis, 352. 

42 Homer, Orf. 4.354-570, as cited by Frazer. Gunkel cites this as Orf.l0.384ff. 

43 Xenophon, Anab. 12.13; and elsewhere, as cited in Frazer, Folk-lore. 

44 Ovid, Fast. 3.289-348. 

45 Frazer, Folk-lore, 412. 
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However, Frazer's accounts are quite a bit fuller. After the story of 
Menelaus, he discusses the story of Peleus catching the sea-goddess 
Thetis. 46 He then notes that in both texts, "the supple, slippery water- 
spirit writhes in the grip of his or her captor, slipping through his 
hands again and again, and shifting his or her shape from lion to ser¬ 
pent, from serpent to water, and so forth, in the effort to escape; not till 
he is at the end of his shifts and sees no hope of evading his determined 
adversary does he at last consent to grant the wished-for boon." 47 It 
should be immediately evident that the slippery, shape-shifting water 
creature described in these first texts bears no relation to the concretely 
human figure who grapples with Jacob. Frazer then cites the story of 
Hercules wrestling with the river-god Achelous in order to win De- 
janira for himself. Here too, as Frazer notes, "the water-sprite turned 
himself first into a serpent and then into a bull in order to give the 
brawny hero the slip; but all in vain." 48 Frazer suggests after naming 
these texts as literary parallels that Jacob's opponent may have shifted 
shape in the original tale. This argument is rather backwards. Insofar as 
there is absolutely no indication that the ’is, realistically anthropomor¬ 
phic throughout, ever changes form, these shape-shifting stories should 
not be taken as literary parallels. 

The bulk of Frazer's discussion following this presentation of the 
few texts referenced later by Gunkel is telling. He presents a multitude 
of evidence spanning ancient texts and modern anthropological stud¬ 
ies, all showing that a central aspect of the widespread belief in river- 
spirits is the propitiation of the spirit by the traveler. For example, He¬ 
siod notes that one should pray before crossing a river or be subject to 
wrath. 49 The Spartan king Cleomenes wanted to cross the river Erasmus 
in order to invade Argolis, and sacrificed to the river before crossing. 
The omen was unfavorable, so he instead went and sacrificed a bull to 
the sea. 50 Under Xerxes, the Persians came to the river Strymon in 
Thrace, where the Magians sacrificed white horses in order to cross the 
river safely. 51 Lucullus sacrificed a bull to the Euphrates before crossing 
with the Roman army. 52 

According to Frazer, anthropological evidence shows the same 
widespread practice. Peoples commonly practicing sacrifices to rivers 
or river-spirits in order to remain safe in crossing include nineteenth 


46 Apollodorus, Biblio. 3.13. 

47 Frazer, Folk-lore, 413. 

48 Ovid, Metam. 9.62-86; Frazer, Folk-lore, 413. 

49 Hesiod, Op. 737-41. 

50 Herodotus 6.76. 

51 Herodotus 7.113. 

52 Plutarch, Luc. 24. 
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century Peruvians, the Old Welsh, the Bantu tribes of southeastern 
Africa, the Masai of eastern Africa, the Baganda of central Africa, the 
Ibos of the Awka district in southern Nigeria, the Banyoro at the cross¬ 
ing of the Upper Nile, the Badagas tribe of south India, the nearby To- 
das tribe, and more. The Angoni in central Africa have a related prac¬ 
tice of a form of confession while crossing. In most of these cases, 
Frazer does not specify the form of the feared water-spirit; when he 
does, however, it is the form of animals, as in Uganda, or the shape of 
snakes, as among the Toradjas of central Celebes. 53 Gunkel's presenta¬ 
tion of the river-spirit phenomenon does not include this overwhelm¬ 
ing evidence that the need to propitiate the spirit was a central feature 
of that belief. This feature is found nowhere in the Genesis story. Jacob 
explicitly did not remain on the far side of the Jabbok in order to sacri¬ 
fice; the text states that he has sent everything that is his across already 
(dangerously before any hypothetical appeasing sacrifice), and has 
nothing left with him. 

Also related are the many literary and anthropological accounts of 
attempts to wound the water itself. The Egyptian king Pheron hurled a 
dart into the flooding Nile, and was punished with loss of his sight. 
Xerxes sentenced the river Hellespont to receive three hundred lashes 
and be chained. Frazer's charming rendering of the words of the "exe¬ 
cutioners" reflects the same focus on propitiation discussed above: "O 
bitter water, thy master inflicts this punishment on thee because thou 
hast wronged him who did no wrong to thee. But king Xerxes will 
cross thee, willy nilly. And it serves thee right that no man sacrifices to 
thee, because thou art a treacherous and a briny river." 54 An account of 
ancient Celts "hewing and stabbing" the ocean is similar. 55 

In the introductory section in which Frazer discusses the Greek 
texts mentioned above, he also refers to the stories of Midas and Numa, 
later mentioned by Gunkel. These examples, it should be noted, are not 
related to water-spirits, but refer to gods with knowledge desired by a 
king. While these stories also do not provide particularly close parallels 
to the passage in Genesis, it is worth observing that they do refer to 
human heroes holding gods captive until they receive something they 
desire. In fact, Gunkel himself closes his argument with the example of 
Zeus coming in human form to wrestle his son Hercules, only revealing 
his identity after wrestling evenly matched for quite some time. This is 
the only close parallel, and it demonstrates that in fact a deity in human 


53 Frazer, Folk-lore, 414-20. 

54 Herodotus 7.35; Frazer, Folk-lore, 421-22. 

55 Aelian, Var. hist. 12.23. 
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form is a better model for the Genesis text than a water guardian. 56 
Indeed, as many refer to the river-spirit theory as Gunkel's interpreta¬ 
tion of the text, it bears repeating that Gunkel himself wrote that stories 
of "a god compelled by a human through deceit or force to leave be¬ 
hind his secret knowledge or something else divine" supply closer par¬ 
allels to the text of Genesis 32. 57 

The common conclusion that Jacob's fight resembles struggles with 
river-demons known from folklore is based on Gunkel's observations. 
Gunkel, however, presented a very few texts, and these in fact show 
firstly that such river-spirits are portrayed as slippery, shape-shifting 
creatures, and secondly that there are many texts in which it is a god 
who fights the hero, and is held captive until he gives the hero what he 
desires. Moreover, Gunkel's presentation omits any mention of the vast 
evidence from literary and anthropological sources, ancient and mod¬ 
ern, which overwhelmingly indicates that a primary concern regarding 
river-spirits is propitiation or sacrifice. This concern, once again, plays 
no part in the Genesis text at all. Frazer's method was not the model on 
which to base this type of analysis. His several volumes full of count¬ 
less anecdotes which he viewed as parallels to a vast number of biblical 
passages reflect a methodology not to be emulated here. To accept Fra¬ 
zer's simplistic association of Genesis 32:23-33 with attacks by river- 
spirits is to accept any or all of Frazer's volumes of supposed parallels. 
Again, even Gunkel viewed texts which portray a human fighting with 
a god as more closely related to Genesis 32. 

Foremost among those who have adopted the river-demon theory, 
and adopted it as a certainty, Westermann claims that the story "bears 
distinct animistic traits and is not to be dissociated from the region, the 
ford, the river. The danger of the ford is personified in the spirit or de¬ 
mon who does not want to let the traveler cross the river... and attacks 
him so as to prevent him doing so." He defines the figure as a "hostile 
demon" and "evil spirit," and argues further that there is "no basis in 
the text for the idea of Jacob's supposed encounter with God." 58 

Westermann's short discussion of the theory of a river-spirit in 
Genesis 32, in which he cites Gunkel but not the supposed parallels, 
includes his observation that the idea "accords neither with the religion 
of Israel nor with that of the patriarchs, but with animistic belief in 
spirits or demons and has parallels among many peoples (H. 
Gunkel)." 59 While it is true that this idea does not accord with what is 


56 Gunkel, Genesis, 353. Gunkel cites the scholia on Lycophron as discussed by Scheer. 

57 Gunkel, Genesis, 352. 

58 Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 515-19. 

59 Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 515. 
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known of Israelite religion, it can now be seen that it also does not ac¬ 
cord with the literary and anthropological evidence regarding river- 
spirits. 

Westermann's argument is further based on three features of the 
Genesis story which he claims show that the man is a demon: the man 
attacks so as to cause harm, watches for daybreak, and hides his iden¬ 
tity. However, Westermann himself compares each of these characteris¬ 
tics to those of a robber. 60 In doing this, he counters his own argument 
that because of these characteristics the figure must be a demon. Fol¬ 
lowing this logic, one would have to presume the hypothetical robber 
to be a demon as well. Westermann's argument also fails in that he 
must finally put the word "blessing" in quotes in his discussion, since it 
does not cohere with his demon interpretation. 61 

A recent theory which takes the common view of the river-demon 
or evil spirit into account, yet still understands the text to refer to a 
theophany, comes from Seebass. He argues in his Genesis commentary 
that while at first Jacob did not know if he was dealing with a demon or 
a deity, the "man" (which Seebass, like countless others, keeps in quo¬ 
tation marks) then revealed himself as a divine being through the bless¬ 
ing and naming of Jacob, and through refusing to give his own name. 62 
Seebass contends that the entirety of this tradition is archaic and mono¬ 
theistic; i.e., that it is not the case that only the "uncanny man" or sinis¬ 
ter being is original, and not God. On the contrary, he argues, "the 
transformation of the man to God can function as a completely original 
experience of God. It can (and within the canon, must) be understood 
as meaning that the exclusive divine character in Israel does not repress 
the uncanny." He concludes on a more general theological note that 
"the uncanny can originate from God himself; it is God himself; that it 
regularly descends upon humans," and that "in Jacob's life, this hap¬ 
pens according to his expectations in perfectly real form as a 'man'." 63 

While the view of the ’is as a river guardian has become rather 
popular, some have interpreted the figure as a spirit of a different sort. 
Hermann Wohlstein, for instance, considers ’elohim in this text to refer 
to the spirit of a dead man (hence the use of ’is ), as in the post-mortem 
appearance of Samuel to Saul in 1 Samuel 28:13. He argues that this 
reflects the tradition of the ancestor spirits who punish the living for 


60 Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 516. 

61 Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 521. 

62 Seebass, Genesis, 2:394-96. 

63 Seebass, Genesis, 2:402-3. 
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neglecting to sacrifice to them. 64 (He does not offer any ideas regarding 
the sacrifice Jacob might have neglected to give.) 

The most traditional interpretation, of course, is that the 'is is an 
angel. Much of the time this is presented as a given, oddly enough, 
since the text uses the terms is and i elohim; but not mal'ak. Occasion¬ 
ally, however, a defense is offered. Uffenheimer brings up Genesis 32 in 
the context of a discussion of the human form of angels, claiming that 
"Jacob thought that God had fought with him," but that the Genesis text 
"maintains a certain lack of clarity." He notes that according to Hosea 
12:5, the "man" (which he too keeps in quotation marks) was an angel, 
indicating that he may prefer this interpretation for the Genesis text as 
well. 65 Sama, in something of a mixture between psychology and 
midrash, suggests that the figure "must stand for Esau in some manner. 
He is, as it were, Esau's alter ego," noting the tradition of the "celestial 
patron of Esau" as in Gen. R. 77:2, 78:6, and Song R. 3:6. 66 

Stephen Geller has aptly described the historical problem in the in¬ 
terpretation of the passage: "This is a famously enigmatic story. The 
weird struggle in darkness and blessing in the twilight of dawn tempt 
normally sober exegetes to flights of allegory, often disguised as psy¬ 
chological symbolism... Others despair of ever finding coherent mean¬ 
ing in it." 67 Indeed, he too concludes that there is no clear meaning, that 
the story "contains tensions which can never be resolved." 68 On the 
question of the identity of the 'is, he observes that in the first section of 
the story "there is no reason to suppose Jacob's attacker was anything 
other than human, a brigand, perhaps," while the second section "is 
written ambiguously, to allow both interpretations... On the other 
hand, section two also contains clues to the 'man's' divinity." 69 He con¬ 
cludes: 

Jacob's defeating God is blasphemous; his defeating a man is meaningless. 

One naturally tries to posit some intermediary, but still supernatural being: 

an angel. But why is the term mal \ak then avoided, especially since it al- 


64 Hermann Wohlstein, "Zu einigen altisraelitischen Volksvorstellungen von Toten- 
und Ahnengeistern in biblischer Uberlieferung," ZRGG 19 (1967): 353. 

65 Uffenheimer, "Myth and Reality,"148. 

66 Sarna, Genesis, 403-4. Sarna agrees with Gunkel that the river-demon idea may have 
provided a literary model, but with a "careful and radical purging of all elements of¬ 
fensive to the monotheism of Israel." This seems rather at odds with Sarna's brief 
appraisal of Gunkel's idea, in which he acknowledges some of the points made 
above, such as the fact that travelers would propitiate the river-spirit, and that this is 
not present in the Genesis text. 

67 Stephen Geller, "The Struggle at the Jabbok: The Uses of Enigma in a Biblical Narra¬ 
tive," JANES 14 (1982): 38. 

68 Geller, "The Struggle at the Jabbok," 56. 

69 Geller, "The Struggle at the Jabbok," 46. 
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ready forms one of the Leitivorter, and angels play prominent roles else¬ 
where in the Jacob saga? On the other hand, i elohim can certainly refer by 
itself to angels; cf. 32:2-4! 

The only reasonable answer is that it is not the author's intention that we 
resolve this issue; i.e., the ambiguity is precisely his aim... The point is this: 
the meaning is in the restless activity of the mind as it tests each option. By 
being unclear on such a vital point the text allows intimations of all possi¬ 
ble answers... 

The concept of pregnant ambiguity is a cornerstone of modern literary 
analysis. This biblical story presents an extreme example of its use.. . 70 

Geller suggests that the author intentionally wrote an ambiguous story 
because in the Pentateuch, "human-divine relations have become, in 
their usual form, almost routine events," and the naming of Israel was 
"an event that called for a truly special effect." 71 While Geller rightly 
points out that the text does not portray a "routine" example of divine- 
human relations, his suggestion that this is the author's intentional use 
of "pregnant ambiguity" is anachronistic. As discussed in regard to the 
many similar analyses of Genesis 18, such appraisals of the intentional 
"mystery" of the text reflect the interests of a different time. This text 
does break away from "routine" types of divine-human contact and 
communication. The author accomplishes this not through lack of clar¬ 
ity, however, but by presenting a picture of a startling theophanic ap¬ 
pearance. 

Others come to similar conclusions regarding the mystery of the 
passage. As in the case of Genesis 18, the evaluation of this text as mys¬ 
terious has led to a certain lack of resolve to identify the : is. Speiser 
notes only that the figure is "not specifically 'God'," and that "the 
reader, of course, should not try to spell out the details that the author 
himself glimpsed as if through a haze." 72 Wenham likewise describes 
the story as "the encounter with the 'man' (i.e. God)," and argues, like 
so many in the case of Genesis 18, that the use of the term "man" 
(which he keeps in quotes throughout) reflects Jacob's perspective. He 
then states that "the nature of the experience still remains mysterious as 
all encounters with God must necessarily be." 73 He concludes that due 
to the "opacity of the narrative... the identity of the unknown opponent 
is as obscure to modern readers as to Jacob." 74 Barthes refers to the fig¬ 
ure as "someone, a man, God or the Angel," though to be fair, he notes 


70 Geller, "The Struggle at the Jabbok," 54. 

71 Geller, "The Struggle at the Jabbok," 60. 

72 Speiser, Genesis, 255-56. 

73 Wenham, Genesis 16-50, 294-95. 

74 Wenham, Genesis 16-50, 302. 
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that this is not important for his focus on the structure of the story. 75 
Von Rad states that "the word 'man' is open to all possible interpreta¬ 
tions." 76 As mentioned previously, Joel Burnett, in his book on Elohim, 
assigns a variety of identities to the figure. Other exegetes simply leave 
terms such as "angel" and "man" in quotation marks and refer, like 
Richard Bodeiis, to the "singularity" of the passage. 77 

It is interesting to note that both depictions of the ’is theophany 
have been chalked up to mystery. In an intriguing concurrence in the 
history of scholarship, the same vagueness that characterized many 
analyses of Genesis 18 is also apparent in those concerned with Genesis 
32. In both cases, the common lack of precision in identifying the ’is is 
a generally accepted byproduct of the evaluation of the text as mysteri¬ 
ous—or perhaps the cause and effect are in just the other direction. 

There have been various attempts to draw parallels between the 
story of Jacob's wrestling and other stories, from both within the an¬ 
cient Near East and without. Firstly, there have been several compari¬ 
sons between this passage and other peculiar biblical texts, especially 
Exodus 4:24-26. Bodeiis, for example, comments that perhaps Exodus 
4:24ff. could supply a parallel, although that is "to explain the obscure 
by the more obscure." He also suggests a comparison with Deuteron¬ 
omy 33:8 and Genesis 30:3 for references to struggles with God, and 
Judges 6:llff. for the "man" (which he places in quotes) later recog¬ 
nized as an angel of Yahweh. 78 Gunkel has written, in the same place as 
his statement that the figure in the Jacob story is a numen and not God, 
that Exodus 4:24-26, in which "Yahweh attacks Moses with the inten¬ 
tion of killing him, is an instructive parallel. This is also God's intention 
here." 79 Seebass too compares the text to Exodus 4, 80 as does Geller, 
who cites the assault at night and the touch of the leg. 81 Geller also 
points to the lei simmurim, the "night of watchfulness" (Exodus 12:42), 
which "expresses an apprehension of holiness similar to Genesis 32." 
Westermann draws a parallel with Exodus 4:24-26 (where Yahweh is 
named), arguing that there too "the attacker is a demon," and also 
compares Judges 13:18, in which the angel of Yahweh refuses to give 


75 Roland Barthes, "La lutte avec l'ange," in Roland Barthes et al.. Analyse structurale et 
exegese biblique: Essais ^interpretation (Neuchatel: Delachaux et Niestle, 1972), 33. 

76 Von Rad, Genesis, 320. 

77 Richard Bodeiis, "Parallele pour interpretation du 'combat de Jacob,'" OLP 4 (1973): 
135. 

78 Bodeiis, "Parallele," 135-36. 

79 Gunkel, Genesis, 349. 

80 Seebass, Genesis, 2:401. 

81 Geller, "The Struggle at the Jabbok," 56. 
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his name. 82 Shearman and Curtis connect the Jacob text to the Exodus 
passage, arguing that both are originally stories of bloody conflicts with 
demons. 83 Others have compared the passage to texts in which a patri¬ 
arch is tested. 84 

These attempted parallels have not succeeded in illuminating the 
text of Genesis 32:23-33. This is partly due to the variety of reasons for 
textual comparison. Some of the texts seem less than clearly related to 
the Genesis passage (e.g., the struggle with God of Deuteronomy 33:8 
or the night of vigil), some are used simply to argue further for a previ¬ 
ous interpretation (e.g., that the figure in both passages is a demon), 
and some offer parallels but do not explain them further (e.g.. Judges 6 
and 13, which both feature a being clearly defined as an angel). 

Others have tried to connect the Genesis story to a Canaanite ori¬ 
gin. Wohlstein attempts to draw a connection to El and his destructive 
son Mot, proposing that "with the transmission of the Penuel-Episode 
to Jacob the Canaanite traditions had been significantly blurred." 85 De 
Moor cites KTU 1.1 II13-16 as a parallel. 86 Korpel agrees, and adds KTU 
1.3 II in which Anat battles humans and KTU 1.3 V 1-4 in which Anat, 
speaking to Baal, threatens El. 87 

Others have gone further afield for their comparisons. Tsevat at¬ 
tempts to draw a parallel between the Jacob story and a Hittite story of 
a battle between a king and a god. 88 Bodeiis leaves the Near East en¬ 
tirely and compares the story of Jacob to that of the divine-human fight 
between Siva and Arjuna in the Mahabharata. 89 As mentioned previ- 


82 Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 517-18. 

83 Susan Lee Shearman and John Briggs Curtis, "Divine-Human Conflicts in the Old 
Testament," JNES 28 (1969): 242. 

84 Seebass, for example, interprets this as a test like that of Abraham in ch. 22, noting 
that this time "Jacob had to stand against the dark side of God" ( Genesis , 2:404). 
Speiser also refers to this as "Jacob's ultimate test, like Abraham at Moriah" (Genesis, 
256). Robert Martin-Achard argues that the motif of the struggle, which he believes 
was originally independent from other motifs in the story, "belongs to the narratives 
dedicated to the theme of 'the test of the heroes,'" and he compares foreign tradi¬ 
tions as well ("Un exegete devant Genese 32.23-33," in Roland Barthes et al.. Analyse 
structurale et exegese biblique, 53). 

85 Wohlstein, "Toten- und Ahnengeistern," 353. 

86 Johannes C. de Moor, The Rise of Yahwism: The Roots of Israelite Monotheism (Leuven: 
University Press, 1990), 232. KTU references throughout equate to the updated CAT: 
Manfried Dietrich, Oswald Loretz, and Joaquin Sanmartin, eds.. The Cuneiform Al¬ 
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ously, Gunkel's suggested parallels include Icelandic, German, Anglo- 
Saxon and Lithuanian stories, and include both tests of heroes against 
demons and monsters, and circumstances in which humans compel 
deities to grant them something they desire. 90 However, as these two 
simultaneously-suggested motifs are very different, one must regard 
this —as in so many other cases —as the search for a literary template, 
not an analysis of the Genesis text itself. 

Many of the preceding interpretations add unnecessary complexity 
to the text. In Genesis 32:25, after sending his family and all that he has 
across the Jabbok, Jacob is left alone. The text is blunt and concise re¬ 
garding what follows: "a man ( ’is) wrestled with him." The ensuing 
description leaves no room for ambiguity regarding the man's physical 
form. He cannot prevail against Jacob —that is, he is not supernaturally 
strong, but is fully tied to the realistic human form. He therefore resorts 
to dislocating Jacob's hip. Yet even now he is not stronger than Jacob, 
but rather must ask to be let go! It is clear that he is in physical form 
concretely a man, and not simply a disguised divinity with superhu¬ 
man strength. 

It is in the subsequent dialogue that his divine identity becomes 
equally clear. Jacob requests a blessing, and the man responds by re¬ 
naming him, an act which reflects his divine nature. A similar concept 
is seen in Hosea l:6-2:3 (Eng. 1:6-2:1). Yahweh tells Hosea to name his 
daughter Ld’ruhama ("She has not received compassion"), and ex¬ 
plains, "for I will no longer have compassion on the house of Israel." 
He then tells Hosea to name his son L6 a mini ("Not my people"), and 
explains, "for you are not my people." Both explanations of the new 
names begin with a ki formula, as in Genesis 32:29. Immediately fol¬ 
lowing this, Yahweh proclaims hope for the children of Israel, saying, 
"In the place where it is said to them, 'You are not my people (J6- 
'am in i intern), it will be said to them, 'Sons of the living God!'" Yahweh 
then instructs Hosea, "Say to your brothers, ' ’Ammi,' and to your sis¬ 
ters, ' Ruhama."' While this is not a formal renaming of an individual, 
the concept of the symbolic renaming is closely related, as is the 
ki construction employed in the giving of names and explanations. 
Again, this is a divine activity. 

It is not only the act of renaming Jacob that betrays the identity of 
the ’is in Genesis 32. The giving of a new name does reflect his divine 
nature, but moreover, the is names Jacob Yisra’el, or "God strives." 
However the name originally came about, the etymology offered in this 
text clearly depends upon an understanding of the ’is as God. Perhaps 
some question lingers regarding whether this confirms the identity of 
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the man as God himself; Jacob too has this lingering doubt, and asks for 
the man's name. It is at this final question that the man demonstrates to 
Jacob that he is no mere man, through word and deed. His returned 
question is explanation enough: "Why do you ask my name?" (v. 30). 91 
In conjunction with this statement, the man blesses him. Jacob has no 
further questions regarding the man's identity, and claims immediately 
that he has seen God face to face. 

As in Genesis 18, the deity is not recognized here through a distin¬ 
guishable appearance; his appearance is as an ordinary man, and the 
revelation of theophany does not come through a visibly distinctive 
divine quality, but through divine speech. As Yahweh finally an¬ 
nounced himself to Abraham, asking, "Is anything too extraordinary 
for Yahweh?" (18:14), Jacob's wrestling opponent gives him a new 
name, Israel, and explains, "You have striven with God and men ( c i/n- 
’eloh/m welm-'anasim ) and have prevailed" (32:29). 

It has been argued that the term ’eldhim in this verse does not mean 
"God," but "gods" or "divine beings." 92 It has also been suggested that 
eldhim here refers to a ghost or ancestor spirit, as in 1 Samuel 28:13. 93 
However, the phrase "for you have striven with eldhim and with 
anasim " cannot be separated from the new name given to Jacob, for 
which it offers explanation. The name given in 32:29 is Yisra-E/, and its 
explanation is ki-sarita c im- eloh/m, "for you have striven with elohim ." 
The term eloh/m is used to explain the name Yisra-E/, and thus is used 
as an equivalent to E/. 94 

However, Jacob himself does not appear to understand the situa¬ 
tion thoroughly, and asks this ’eloh/m for his name. As Smith suggests, 
Jacob may ask this question in order to establish what type of 
’eloh/m he is. 95 God challenges the question and blesses Jacob, who 
responds in verse 31 with a formula parallel to God's own in verse 29, 
indicating that he now realizes whom he faces. Jacob's declaration in 


91 Interestingly, God's question to Jacob, lammazeh tis’allismi, has both the same form 
and the same function as his question to Abraham in 18:13, lamma zeh sahaqa sara 
("why did Sarah laugh?"). There too, Yahweh's question to the patriarch comes at 
the moment of self-revelation. 

92 Versions of this argument are found in Speiser, Genesis, 254-55; Seebass, Genesis, 
2:396; Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 518; and references. 

93 See especially Wohlstein, "Toten- und Ahnengeistern," 353. See also Cooper and 
Goldstein, "Exodus and Massot," 29-34. 

94 On the name Yisra-E/ referring to the god El, see Mark S. Smith, The Origins of Bibli¬ 
cal Monotheism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), 142-43. 

95 Mark S. Smith, "Remembering God: Collective Memory in Israelite Religion," CBQ 
64 (2002): 641. On the theme of confusion in encounters with ' eldhim, see Alan M. 
Cooper and Bernard R. Goldstein, "Exodus and Massot in History and Tradition," 
Maarav 8 (1992): 31-34. 
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verse 31, "I have seen ’eldhim face to face, and my life has been deliv¬ 
ered," cannot be separated from the name he gives the place, for which 
it provides explanation. He names the place Peni-E/, and in his explana¬ 
tion immediately following he declares, ki-ra’iti 'e/dhini panim \el-panim , 
"for I have seen J e!6him face to face." This second use of the term 
eJohim in the text is also inextricably linked to an -El name, and is thus 
used as an equivalent to El. 

Moreover, both of these -El names and their respective explana¬ 
tions concern an encounter with God in person. The name Peniel and 
its explanation reflect the immediacy of God's presence; the name Israel 
and its explanation reflect God's concrete presence. The explanations 
offered in this story for the names Peniel and Israel cannot simply refer 
to ’elohim outside of the context of the story of a direct encounter, and 
specifically a physical encounter in the case of Yisra -El, kl-sarita im- 
elohim. The use of these names in the story cannot be separated from 
the explanations offered for them, as explanations are consistently pro¬ 
vided when new names are given; this connection establishes that the 
uses of elohiin in the explanations refer to El, God. The explanations, in 
turn, cannot be separated from the encounter with God in the story. All 
of these elements are linked, and tell of a physical encounter with God. 
The 7.s Y who wrestles Jacob is identified through multiple, irreducible 
elements of the story as e/ohim, ’el, God. 

As in Genesis 18, God appears here in anthropomorphically realis¬ 
tic form. There is no indication that there is anything unusual about his 
physical form as a man. He is scarcely a match for Jacob, who is himself 
not drawn as a terrifically intimidating character. The man is thus im¬ 
plicitly not larger than human size nor beyond human strength. He is 
not stronger than Jacob even when the latter has a dislocated hip. He 
engages in very human activity, as in Genesis 18, and never acts out¬ 
side of the bounds of his human form. 

The most straightforward reading of each of these two texts is that 
God appears to the patriarch in theophany, just as we see in myriad 
other texts, and that in these two cases, the form of theophany is hu¬ 
man. Before addressing the nature of anthropomorphic theophany in 
more detail, it will be helpful to examine the range of types of anthro¬ 
pomorphism evident in biblical texts, as well as a number of deeply 
ingrained philosophical and theological reasons why some might be 
disinclined to read these texts as depicting the appearance of God to a 
patriarch in concretely embodied human form. 



2. Varieties of Anthropomorphism 


The anthropomorphism of biblical depictions of God is inescapable- 
even the second commandment is inscribed by the finger of God. 1 
However, while anthropomorphism in a general sense is unavoidable, 
the use of specific types of anthropomorphic depiction, including 
physical embodiment, is certainly avoidable. 

Problems relating to anthropomorphism have always been of great 
concern to scholars of philosophy and theology. 2 Throughout the his¬ 
tory of scholarship, however, these discussions have relied upon an 
extremely broad definition of anthropomorphism. There are, in fact, 
many varieties of anthropomorphic portrayal of deity which have 
never been distinguished from one another, and which serve different 
narrative and theological functions. A taxonomy of basic types of an¬ 
thropomorphic portrayal of deity should be fruitful in understanding 
the role the phenomenon plays in different texts. 

Until now, scholars have only distinguished between anthropo¬ 
morphism (i.e., any reference to physicality) and anthropopathism (i.e., 
God thinking and feeling as humans do). These have also been called 
physical and psychical anthropomorphism, which is the same basic 
binary distinction we see in the scholarship of a full century ago. 3 Those 


1 Brevard Childs similarly comments on the "remarkable anthropomorphism" of God 
in preventing Moses from seeing his back by shielding Moses' eyes with his hand 
(The Book of Exodus: A Critical, Theological Commentary [OTL; Philadelphia: Westmin¬ 
ster Press, 1974], 596). Frederick Ferre likewise points out that without Isaiah's 
"harmless anthropomorphisms, the prophet-poet could never have expressed so 
well his wonderfully ironic judgment upon vicious anthropocentrism," citing e.g. 
Isaiah 40:21-25. Frederick Ferre, "In Praise of Anthropomorphism," IJPR 16 (1984): 
207. 

2 See e.g. R. J. Zwi Werblowsky, "Anthropomorphism," Encyclopedia of Religion (ed. 
Mircea Eliade; New York: Macmillan, 1987), 317, on anthropomorphism as "a central 
problem in the history of religions, theology, and religious philosophy," and Hans 
H. Penner, Impasse and Resolution: A Critique of the Study of Religion (New York: Peter 
Lang, 1989), 11, on the relationship between human and superhuman beings as "one 
of the major unresolved puzzles in the study of religion." 
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ion in Essence and Manifestation (trans. J. E. Turner with additions by Hans H. Penner; 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986; from German original Phdnomenologie 
der Religion, 1933), 172-76; Werblowsky, "Anthropomorphism," Encyclopedia of Relig¬ 
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who have differentiated between these in name have not then dis¬ 
cussed what differences these types of anthropomorphism might have 
in nature and function. 4 

The same problem occurs in the study of the Hebrew Bible, but 
here the issue is more acute. Due to scholars' limited involvement in 
the discussions regarding philosophical theories of anthropomorphism, 
even the fundamental distinction between physical and "psychical" 
anthropomorphism is often wanting. 

An exception is James Barr, who is more precise, distinguishing be¬ 
tween the anthropomorphism of theophany in human form, and that of 
God having human-like abilities, such as smelling incense. Barr ob¬ 
serves that these are not the same phenomenon, although he then in¬ 
cludes in his examples of theophany in human form not only Genesis 
18:2, but also such texts as Genesis 28:13, Amos 7:7 and 9:1, and later 
Isaiah 6:5-7, all of which occur in dreams or visions. 5 Barr made a sig¬ 
nificant advance by bringing the distinction between physical anthro¬ 
pomorphism and anthropopathism into the discussion of biblical 
theophany. 6 However, even within the category of physical anthropo¬ 
morphism, a distinction must be made between the concrete anthro¬ 
pomorphism of Genesis 18, for example, in which Yahweh appears in 
human form in person, and other texts in which he appears in anthro¬ 
pomorphic form in a vision or dream theophany. 

A very few scholars discuss various aspects of anthropomorphism 
in the Hebrew Bible. Friedrich Baumgartel understands a primary func¬ 
tion of biblical anthropomorphism to be the emphasizing of God's tran¬ 
scendence above nature, as opposed to the ancient Near Eastern gods' 
personification in nature, for example, 7 and Johannes Hempel claims 


4 Werblowsky differentiates on another level as well, distinguishing between "pri¬ 
mary" and "secondary" anthropomorphism, the first of which refers to a "simple, 
naive, uncritical (or precritical) level of immediate, concrete, 'massive,' and mytho¬ 
logical imagination," and the second of which is "more dogmatic and deliberate... 
not because they reflect the immediate level of religious consciousness but because 
they reflect a dogmatic position," i.e., that biblical anthropomorphic language must 
be taken literally on principle ("Anthropomorphism," Encyclopedia of Religion, 317). 
Elsewhere, Werblowsky refers to the need to distinguish between types of anthro¬ 
pomorphism, but then discusses "personification" (of radically different kinds) as a 
unit, distinguished only from less "naive" allegory ("Anthropomorphism," Encyclo¬ 
pedia Judaica (ed. F. Skolnik; 2d ed.; Detroit: Macmillan, 2007), 188-90. 

5 Barr also includes 1 Samuel 3:10, which may occur in a dream. Samuel is asleep each 
time Yahweh calls (cf. 1 Kings 19:5-9, as discussed in Chapter Five). Moreover, the 
first two times he believed it was Eli speaking to him, indicating that those were not 
physical appearances, and v. 10 notes that Yahweh called "as before." However, v. 
15 refers to the event as a mar’a. 

6 James Barr, "Theophany and Anthropomorphism in the Old Testament," 31-32, 36. 

7 Friedrich Baumgartel, "Das Offenbarungszeugnis des Alten Testaments im Lichte 
der religionsgeschichtlich-vergleichenden Forschung," ZTK 64 (1967): 401. For a 
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that anthropomorphism serves to relate God and humanity as "belong¬ 
ing together," rather than God and the animals. 8 Mark Smith discusses 
the relationship between anthropomorphic deities and "divine mon¬ 
sters," and recognizes that even the biblical texts which reject "maxi¬ 
mal" anthropomorphism still include "minimal." 9 Others have con¬ 
cluded specifically that there is no divine embodiment in the Hebrew 
Bible. 10 

For the purposes of better understanding the ’is theophany, it is 
most pertinent to distinguish various types of physical anthropomor¬ 
phism. To be sure, varieties of psychical anthropomorphism could also 
be fruitfully categorized. For instance, independent mental or emo¬ 
tional anthropomorphism like divine jealousy should be distinguished 
from relational anthropomorphism, as in descriptions of God in human 
roles such as father or husband (Hos 1-3,11). This difference pertains to 
whether God is like humans or only chooses to relate like humans. 

The following taxonomy covers varieties of physical anthropomor¬ 
phism in the Hebrew Bible. The Israelite authors would not have made 
choices from among neatly discrete categories, of course, and it is not 
necessary for the modern interpreter to fit every text into exactly one 
box. There are overlaps between these varieties, and not every reader 
will interpret a text to fit into the same category. Nonetheless, these 
distinctions should be helpful in considering the range of form and 
function in this broad phenomenon called anthropomorphism. 


2.1 Varieties of Physical Anthropomorphism 

Concrete Anthropomorphism 

The phenomenon of concrete physical embodiment is evident in a small 
number of biblical texts, including God's walk in the garden in Genesis 


similar comparison with related results see Edwin Yamauchi, "Anthropomorphism 
in Ancient Religions," BSac 125 (1968): 29-44. 

8 Johannes Hempel, "Die Grenzen des Anthropomorphismus Jahwes im Alten Testa¬ 
ment," ZAW 57 (1939): 79. 

9 Smith, Origins of Biblical Monotheism, 27-40. 

10 See e.g. H. W. F. Saggs, The Encounter with the Divine in Mesopotamia and Israel (JLCRS 
12; London: Athlone Press, 1978), 92; Uffenheimer, "Myth and Reality in Ancient Is¬ 
rael," 140, 146; David S. Shapiro, "Possible Deus Homo?" Judaism 32 (1983): 359-61; 
Howard Wettstein, "Theological Impressionism," Judaism 49 (2000): 131-33; and 
Jacob Neusner, The Incarnation of God: The Character of Divinity in Formative Judaism 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988). Interestingly, Neusner, in a whole work on incarna¬ 
tion in Judaism, barely mentions Genesis 18, and then only as involving "angels" 
{Incarnation of God, 21). 
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3, and the theophanies of Genesis 18 and 32. The phenomenon of con¬ 
crete anthropomorphism is familiar, for instance, from Greek mythol¬ 
ogy, in which we regularly see Zeus interacting with humans on earth. 
(Some may think of Near Eastern mythology in this regard; important 
differences will be covered in Chapter Six.) 

As discussed in Chapter One, an additional peculiarity of the theo¬ 
phanies of Genesis 18 and 32 is the realistic human nature of the deity, 
who eats, rests, wrestles, and is unable to defeat a mortal man. This is 
not a necessary feature of concrete anthropomorphism, which could 
equally include portrayals of divine beings in concrete physical bodies, 
but of unrealistic nature, such as angels who perform miraculous feats 
and Near Eastern gods of immense size or strength. The following 
chapters will address this in more detail. This additional characteristic 
of anthropomorphic realism should be understood as a subcategory of 
concrete anthropomorphism. 


Envisioned Anthropomorphism 

A common type of biblical anthropomorphism which must be distin¬ 
guished from concrete embodiment is the sight of the deity in a dream 
or vision. These visions can be more or less detailed, and the appear¬ 
ance of the deity can fall anywhere along a broad spectrum of charac¬ 
teristics, but in no case do they actually reflect the physical presence of 
the deity on earth. In other words, even a vision in which Yahweh's 
appearance could be interpreted as realistically human must be distin¬ 
guished from an actual earthly appearance of the deity. For example, in 
Genesis 28:13, Jacob sees Yahweh "standing beside him" (nissab c alayw), 
presumably in anthropomorphic form, though his physicality is not 
explicitly described. The vision in Amos 9:1 of Yahweh "standing by 
the altar" (nissab c al-hammizbeah ) is similar. In both texts the form of 
Yahweh is ambiguous with regard to realism (i.e., he could be imag¬ 
ined to have realistic human qualities and proportions), but his appear¬ 
ance is restricted to the vision. The vision of Yahweh on the throne in 
Isaiah 6 is more explicit (he even wears human garments), though in 
this case his vast size is highlighted. The defining feature of this cate¬ 
gory of anthropomorphism is its restriction to an appearance within a 
vision or dream; the range of characteristics within these appearances is 
of secondary interest. 
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Immanent Anthropomorphism 

In some texts, God is described in anthropomorphic terms and seems to 
be immanent, but is not explicitly depicted as physically embodied. 
Some readers may interpret the texts this way, but the lack of any de¬ 
scription of full physical embodiment should not be overlooked; as a 
narrative device with its own function, this is distinct from explicit 
description of literal embodiment. 

The concept of anthropomorphic immediacy is evident in several 
texts that describe encounters with God. In the theophany to Elijah at 
Horeb, the point emphasized in the passage is that Yahweh was not in 
the most furious wind, earthquake, or fire, but in the still small voice: 
"And then Yahweh passed by! A great and strong wind was splitting 
mountains and shattering rocks before Yahweh; but Yahweh was not in 
the wind. And after the wind an earthquake, but Yahweh was not in 
the earthquake. And after the earthquake, fire, but Yahweh was not in 
the fire; and after the fire, a sound of a small whisper" (1 Kings 19:11- 
12). The anthropomorphic nature of the voice is evident, and the deity 
is immanent, but just as the presence of Yahweh is not in the wind or 
fire, it is overtly not embodied in any form. 

Some appearances of Yahweh to Moses also reflect a type of an¬ 
thropomorphic immediacy. Exodus 33:9 says, "And when Moses en¬ 
tered the tent, the pillar of cloud would come down and stand at the 
entrance to the tent and [he would] speak with Moses." Though verse 
11 says that "Yahweh spoke to Moses face to face, just as a man speaks 
to his friend," the only physical image in this text is the pillar of cloud. 
Yahweh cannot be both concretely anthropomorphic and also in the 
cloud, as if standing guard at the door for himself, in a double 
theophany; rather, he speaks to Moses from the cloud, as he does in 
other texts within the Pentateuch, as well as in Job. The phrase in verse 
11 must refer not literally to the face or physicality of God, but to the 
intimacy of how he speaks with Moses, "as a man to his friend." We see 
this elsewhere as well. In Exodus 34:5-6, Yahweh descends in the cloud, 
stands with Moses, passes by, and proclaims his name. It is clear in this 
context that the anthropomorphic immediacy of Yahweh standing in 
the presence of Moses, passing by him, and speaking, is all from within 
the cloud. Between these two texts, in Exodus 33:18-23, the separation 
maintained between God's physicality and Moses' vision and experi¬ 
ence is expressed in an odd way. Moses says to Yahweh, "Show me 
your glory"; Yahweh says he will make his glory pass by, but not his 
face, for no one can see his face and live. His glory will pass by, and his 
hand will cover Moses till he has passed. Moses will see his back, but 
not his face. 
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Numbers 12:8 says that Yahweh speaks to Moses "mouth to 
mouth" (peh eJ-peh ) and "[in] vision[s], not in riddles, and he beholds 
the form of Yahweh." Deuteronomy 34:10 is similar: "Another prophet 
has not risen in Israel like Moses, whom Yahweh knew face to face 
(panim el-panini)." Soon after the statement in Numbers 12, there is an¬ 
other intriguing idiom similar to the use of "face to face" or "mouth to 
mouth" in reference to Yahweh. In this case, it is clear that this phrase 
still refers only to the cloud. In Numbers 14:14, Moses tells Yahweh that 
the Egyptians have heard that Yahweh is in the midst of the Israelite 
people, and that "you, Yahweh, appear eye to eye ( c ayin be 'ayin) when 
your cloud stands over them." 

Immediately preceding this, in Numbers 11:25, we have an explicit 
description of Yahweh coming down to the tent in a cloud and speak¬ 
ing to Moses. Shortly before this, in Numbers 7:89, it is explained that 
when Moses would enter the tent, he would "hear the voice" speaking 
to him from above the cover over the Ark. Again, the anthropomorphic 
nature of this is evident (speaking directly to him, hearing a literal 
voice as if a human spoke to him), but from above the Ark. In Num¬ 
bers 9:15-23 it is explained further that when the Tabernacle was 
erected, the cloud covered it. Interestingly, the cloud covered it "in the 
likeness of fire" at night (both verses 15 and 16), indicating the degree 
to which Yahweh was associated with the cloud itself. Throughout the 
next several verses, the movements of the cloud are associated with the 
command of Yahweh, so that when the cloud lifted the Israelites would 
break camp, and when it rested they would rest. The Israelites' actions 
following the cloud are referred to repeatedly as observing the man¬ 
date of Yahweh, and acting at his command, literally (repeatedly) a I- pi, 
demonstrating a clear set of repeated references to the "mouth" of 
Yahweh indicating the word he spoke from the cloud (i.e., not from a 
body). 

The non-literal or non-embodied nature of these idioms is apparent 
again in Deuteronomy 5:4, in which Moses reminds the Israelites that 
Yahweh had spoken to them "face to face" (panim bepanim), from the 
midst of the fire. Deuteronomy 34:10-11 demonstrates a similar usage: 
it is said that Yahweh knew Moses "face to face" (panim el-panini), for 
all of the signs and wonders which Yahweh sent him to do—in other 
words, the thrust of the idiom once again relates to the intimacy of the 
communication, not to literal faces. Shortly earlier, in Deuteronomy 
31:15, it is said that Yahweh appeared in the cloud at the entrance to the 
tent, and spoke. 

While of course it is not necessary to presume that these texts all re¬ 
flect the same assumptions regarding divine form, it should be noted 
that such provocative phrases as "eye to eye," "face to face," and 
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"mouth to mouth" are frequently used even when it is clear that Yah- 
weh appears only in the cloud. 

While a few texts describe the special nature of Moses' communica¬ 
tion with Yahweh using these highly anthropomorphic idioms, others 
emphasize the aural aspect of the theophany. In Exodus 19:9, for exam¬ 
ple, Yahweh tells Moses that he will come to him in order that the peo¬ 
ple would hear when he spoke to Moses, and trust him. 

In Exodus 24:9-18, Moses and others see God with a pavement of 
sapphire under his feet. The text is vague, and could be interpreted as 
envisioned, immanent, or transcendent anthropomorphism (see next 
category). 

God's speech to Job also displays radical immanent anthropomor¬ 
phism, as God delivers his soliloquy from the whirlwind. Interestingly, 
this is all set in the context of a profoundly anti-anthropocentric narra¬ 
tive, again reflecting the intrabiblical tension surrounding divine an¬ 
thropomorphism. In the poetic core of the book, God is deemed unfa¬ 
thomable; he eventually speaks to Job directly and at great length, but 
from the whirlwind, and apparently not to explain himself. 

These texts portray the closeness of God in anthropomorphic terms, 
but to varying degrees lack explicit presentation of the deity in con¬ 
cretely embodied human form. 


Transcendent Anthropomorphism 

In many other texts, Yahweh is described in anthropomorphic terms, 
but is not concretely embodied, not explicitly envisioned, and not im¬ 
manent. Instead, he is portrayed in anthropomorphic terms, but in the 
heavens. 11 These texts include references to Yahweh as enthroned in 
heaven, riding on the cherubim, and so on. Some texts portray God 
alone (i.e., in himself, not in relation to humankind) with anthropo¬ 
morphic traits or engaged in seemingly human activities. In Genesis 1, 
God speaks and creates. In Genesis 2, Yahweh plants a garden and 
forms animals out of the earth (though this could also be interpreted as 
immanent anthropomorphism). Many other texts depict God's activi¬ 
ties in heaven in anthropomorphic terms, such as his presiding over the 


11 Hendel uses this term in a very different way, to refer to descriptions of certain 
deities (such as Marduk and Ninurta) as less anthropomoiphic than others, thus by 
implication transcending their power. Since the emphasis is that the deities are less 
anthropomorphic, I would prefer "transcending anthropomorphism" in these cases. 
Ronald S. Hendel, "Aniconism and Anthropomorphism in Ancient Israel," in The 
Image and the Book: Iconic Cults, Aniconism, and the Rise of Book Religion in Israel and the 
Ancient Near East (ed. Karel van der Toom; CBET 21; Leuven: Uitgeverij Peeters, 
1997), 207-208. 
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divine council (e.g.. Psalm 82:1), and myriad petitions assume a tran¬ 
scendent anthropomorphism, such as Isaiah's "look from heaven and 
see!" (Isaiah 63:15). In some texts, God speaks to people from heaven, 
with no reference to any vision, appearance or presence. 


Figurative Anthropomorphism 

This might also be called "metaphorical anthropomorphism," but the 
tumultuous history of "metaphor" in which the term has often carried 
the connotation of a dismissal should not be permitted to complicate 
the matter. The term "figurative" (especially with its connotation or 
innuendo of figure) is preferable here. 

A common example of this is the mention of God's body parts, such 
as the strong hand and outstretched arm, the eye of God and nose of 
God. This representational language should not be muddled with other 
more literal types of anthropomorphism. Even allowing for a holdover 
from more literal conceptions of a divine saving arm (and so on), these 
expressions as preserved are symbolic imagery. In some cases this is 
especially clear, as when Yahweh says to Israel, "I have taken you by 
the hand" (Isaiah 42:6), or "Do not fear, for I am with you... I will hold 
you up in my righteous right hand" (Isaiah 41:10). 

This figurative language may overlap in some cases with other 
types of anthropomorphism, simply because they are all based on the 
idea of God having a human-esque form. However, the narrative func¬ 
tion of metaphor—whether it comes from making a conscious rhetori¬ 
cal choice or from imagining God in human terms because we cannot 
do otherwise—is theologically and philosophically distinct from each 
of the other categories in question. 


2.2 A Mixed Tradition 

Many texts reflect a mixed approach to divine anthropomorphism. The 
recurring theme of God smelling sacrifices—but most assuredly not 
eating them—demonstrates a certain willingness to portray God an- 
thropomorphically, even while resisting a more graphic "gross" an¬ 
thropomorphism common to the ancient Near East. The concept of the 
empty throne may reflect this mixed approach as well. 

Some texts specifically define God and humankind over against one 
another, emphasizing the distance some biblical authors or traditions 
sought to preserve between the human and divine. However, these 
constructions themselves assume anthropomorphic portrayals of God. 
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Balaam's oracle includes the assurance that God will fulfill his promises 
because "God is not a man ( ’is), that he should lie, or a human ( ben- 
Tidani), that he should regret" (Numbers 23:19). God is emphatically 
distanced from some human traits here, but implicitly associated with 
others. Hosea 11:9 is similar, as Yahweh expresses his compassion for 
Ephraim and proclaims that he will not destroy the people, giving this 
reason: "For I am God, and not a man ( ’is).” The human traits assumed 
in this text are even more pronounced. In the preceding verse of this 
oracle, God refers to the physical feelings of his heart turning over 
within him, and probably also to "his" womb (Hosea 11:8). Job laments 
that God is not a man ( ’is), that they might confront one another as at a 
trial (Job 9:32). Later in the text, they do just that. 

References to God's presence through his Name ( sem) or Glory 
(kabod) are recognized as attempts to avoid anthropomorphism. Some 
texts display a more avid resistance, such as Ezekiel's description of the 
appearance of the likeness of the glory of Yahweh (mar eh demut kebod- 
yhwh) (Ezekiel 1:28). These texts do not avoid anthropomorphism, 
however, but only replace one type of anthropomorphism with an¬ 
other. As in all of the above examples, this mixed tradition reflects the 
innate tension in portraying a God with a personal interest in humans 
and human history while attempting to avoid too crass an outline of 
the deity. 

It is evident from this taxonomy that the anthropomorphic por¬ 
trayal of God is a spectrum. There is value in understanding the variety 
of types above partly in order to understand the phenomena in differ¬ 
ent texts. Additionally, the recognition of this spectrum may bring into 
question the internal logic of the position that Genesis 18 and 32 cannot 
represent instances of concrete anthropomorphism, despite the fact that 
every other type on the spectrum is manifested in a multitude of other 
texts. It will be seen in the next chapter that there is a long-established 
precedent for this position. Classical theism assumes that God has a 
mind and a will, but must be immaterial. This has been read backwards 
into ancient Israel, leading to the common acceptance of the notion that 
the Hebrew Bible might include many examples (or here, categories) of 
anthropomorphism, but not concrete embodiment. 



3. Philosophical Approaches to 
Anthropomorphism 


The negative appraisal of anthropomorphic portrayal of deity has a 
long and formidable history. Discomfort with anthropomorphism is 
seen already within the Hebrew Bible itself, and this became far more 
pronounced in Jewish writings of later centuries. The strongly anti- 
anthropomorphic tendencies of Greek philosophy influenced early and 
medieval Christian theology, both directly and via Islamic philosophy 
and kalam (speculative theology). Through the interaction of all of these 
ideas, the objection to anthropomorphic portrayal of God became a 
fundamental aspect of classical theism, as influential today as nearly a 
millennium ago. 

The influences of certain classical theistic doctrines (especially those 
related to divine simplicity) may be seen in the resistance to interpret¬ 
ing human theophany texts on their most straightforward level. More 
broadly, it is difficult to reconcile some of these traditional concepts of 
God with the texts of the Hebrew Bible, and we must therefore be rig¬ 
orous in our examination of the presuppositions which affect our bibli¬ 
cal interpretation. After a survey of philosophical opposition to anthro¬ 
pomorphism, I will suggest some alternative approaches to theophany 
texts through application of other philosophical models. 


3.1 The Development of Opposition to Anthropomorphism 

The view of anthropomorphism as a philosophical weakness has been 
pervasive at least since the time of Xenophanes of Colophon (ca. 570- 
ca. 478 B.C.E.), who wrote: 

But mortals believe the gods to be created by birth, and to have their own 
(mortals') raiment, voice and body. But if oxen (and horses) and lions had 
hands or could draw with hands and create works of art like those made 
by men, horses would draw pictures of gods like horses, and oxen of gods 
like oxen, and they would make the bodies (of their gods) in accordance 
with the form that each species itself possesses. Aethiopians have gods 
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with snub noses and black hair, Thracians have gods with grey eyes and 
red hair ." 1 

Xenophanes did not find a way to characterize the divine without use 
of anthropomorphism. Even while stating that the one god was "not at 
all like mortals in body or in mind," he explained that "he always re¬ 
mains in the same place, not moving at all, nor is it fitting for him to 
change his position at different times." 2 In his attempt to argue against 
one form of anthropomorphism, he utilizes another. In the terms of the 
preceding chapter, he argues against both concrete and transcendent 
anthropomorphism, but in doing so resorts to figurative. 

Already for Xenophanes, the core of this critique is the implied 
similarity between the human and divine. This argument, along with 
Xenophanes' two other main reasons for opposing anthropomor¬ 
phism—the attribution to God of undignified qualities, and the ques¬ 
tionable origins of anthropomorphism—has lasted into our period. 3 
Later philosophers would focus more on the implied limitations to the 
deity, but this was not yet a common concern. In his work "On Na¬ 
ture," for instance, Empedocles of Acragas (ca. 495-ca. 435 B.C.E.) at¬ 
tempts to describe God in non-anthropomorphic terms as "equal in all 
directions to himself and altogether eternal, a rounded Sphere enjoying 
a circular solitude." 4 This reflects a rejection of anthropomorphism 
similar to that of Xenophanes, with no apparent concern for problems 
relating to depiction or limitation of the divine. 

The philosophical push to counter the common mythological depic¬ 
tion of gods essentially as divine humans is also evident in Greek 
drama. Euripides (ca. 484-407/406 B.C.E.) is thought to have been influ¬ 
enced by Xenophanes in his critiques of Greek religion, as in the Hippo- 
lytus and Heracles (or Hercules Furens). 

In the latter, the hero, who has suffered tragedy bom of divine 
whim and lust, mourns: 

I deem not that the Gods for spousals crave 
Unhallowed: tales of Gods' hands manacled 
Ever I scorned nor ever will believe, 

Nor that one God is born another's lord. 


1 Xenophanes, frgs. 14-16, in Kathleen Freeman, Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1962), 22. 

2 Xenophanes, frgs. 23 and 26, in Freeman, Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers, 23. 

3 On Xenophanes' arguments against anthropomorphism, see Edward Schoen, "An¬ 
thropomorphic Concepts of God," IJPR 26 (1990), 123. 

4 Empedocles, frg. 28, in Freeman, Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers, 56. 
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For God hath need, if God indeed he be, 

Of naught: these be the minstrels' sorry tales . 5 

Soon afterwards, Plato (427-347 B.C.E.) penned his ideas which would 
affect religious and philosophical thought forever. He argued that the 
most valuable and most real things are immaterial, invisible, and eter¬ 
nal, and whatever we know through the senses is less real, less valu¬ 
able. Aristotle (384-322 B.C.E.) followed some aspects of Plato's 
thought here (but not, for example, the notion of the Platonic heaven 
where Forms reside), arguing that it is form which animates matter, or 
the immaterial which animates the material. Aristotle also applied his 
view of the relationship between form and matter (i.e., hylomorphism) 
to the body and soul, so that the soul is the form of the body, and ani¬ 
mates the body. 6 In his emphasis on God as a metaphysical entity, he 
maintained that whatever God is, God is above all non-physical, the 
Unmoved Mover, the First Cause. 

The movement away from overt divine anthropomorphism may be 
seen in some New Testament interpretations of Hebrew Bible texts as 
well. In Acts 7, for example, Stephen refers in his short history of Israel 
to the angel who spoke to Moses on Mount Sinai, and then to the law as 
ordained by angels (7:38, 53). 7 

Like so many elements of Greek philosophy, the reactions against 
anthropomorphism and the ensuing emphasis on the immaterial influ¬ 
enced patristic literature. Augustine (354-430 C.E.) had rejected Chris¬ 
tianity in his youth because he was troubled by God's physicality in the 
Bible. He turned to Manichaeanism, which he saw as a more intellectu¬ 
ally sophisticated religious and philosophical system, but after a dec¬ 
ade he found the Manichees' views indefensible. After he began to 
study Platonist and Neoplatonist philosophy (especially Plotinus), 
however, he converted to Christianity. 8 He attributed his new ways of 
thinking about God's incorporeality to the influence of Platonist 


5 Euripides, H.F. 1341 ff.; Clifford Herschel Moore, Religious Thought of the Greeks 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1916), 136-37; and Chapter 3, "Religion of 
the Poets of the Sixth and Fifth Centuries BC," 74-108. 

6 Gail Fine, "The Object of Thought Argument: Forms and Thoughts," in On Ideas: 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato's Theory of Forms (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 120-41; 
Edwin Hartman, Substance, Body and Soul: Aristotelian Investigations (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1977). 

7 Given the theology of incarnation, there are of course more complex issues at play in 
New Testament views of anthropomorphism. While an examination of these views 
warrants a book of its own, it should be noted here simply that the divine being with 
whom Moses speaks face to face has become an angel. 

8 Scott MacDonald, "Augustine," in A Companion to Philosophy in the Middle Ages (eds. 
Jorge J. E. Gracia and Timothy B. Noone; Blackwell Companions to Philosophy; Ox¬ 
ford: Blackwell, 2003), 154-55, 164-65. 
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thought, with its emphasis on the reality of the immaterial over the 
material, and on the importance of looking "with the eye of the mind 
rather than with the bodily senses." 9 To reconcile these views with the 
Bible, Ambrose, Bishop of Milan (also influenced by the Neoplatonists), 
taught Augustine to read the Bible allegorically. 

The Neoplatonist Pseudo-Dionysius (late fifth or early sixth century 
C.E.) developed this line of thought, arguing that the first state of 
knowledge and meaning in our understanding of God is negation. This 
negative theology (i.e., that the best one can do is to predicate what 
God is not) was overwhelmingly influential. Notably, for Pseudo- 
Dionysius a central part of this was the statement that God is not a 
body, not in a place, cannot be seen, and so on. 10 This was an important 
foundation of the idea that the non-embodiment of God is the begin¬ 
ning of knowledge (or at least, of what we can say and know about 
God). This concept, verging on philosophical doctrine, became a core 
feature of philosophical theology. 

The ongoing tension within Jewish tradition surrounding anthro¬ 
pomorphic portrayal of God is famously evident in Targum Onqelos, 
which regularly replaces references to the appearance of God with the 
appearance of his glory, to the speech of God with the speech of his 
word (mimra ’), and so on. 11 In Genesis 3, for example, Adam hears God 
in the garden, and tells God that he hears "the voice of your word." 
There is a great range of vividly anthropomorphic depictions of God in 
Talmudic literature as well, and these depictions appear side by side 
with similar sorts of linguistic circumlocutions and theological dis¬ 
claimers. As in Mas. Rosh HaShana 17b, "And the Lord passed by be¬ 
fore him and proclaimed [etc.]. R. Johanan said: Were it not written in 
the text, it would be impossible for us to say such a thing; this verse 
teaches us that the Holy One, blessed be He, drew his robe round Him 
like the reader of a congregation and showed Moses the order of 
prayer." Similarly in Megilah 21a, "A Tanna stated: 'This [that one may 
read sitting] is not the case with the Torah.' Whence this rule? - R. Ab- 
bahu said: Because Scripture says. But as for thee, stand thou here by 
me. R. Abbahu also said: Were it not written in the Scripture, it would 
be impossible for us to say it: as it were, the Holy One, blessed be He, 
also was standing." 12 


9 MacDonald, "Augustine," 165. 

10 James Ross, "Religious Language," in Philosophy of Religion: A Guide to the Subject (ed. 
Brian Davies; Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University Press, 1998), 109. 

11 Moses Aberbach and Bernard Grossfeld, Targum Onkelos to Genesis: A Critical Analy¬ 
sis Together with an English Translation of the Text (New York: Ktav, 1982). 

12 The Soncino Talmud [electronic resource] (Chicago: Institute for Computers in Jewish 
Life; Davka Corp.; Judaica Press, 1991-1994). 
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In later Jewish writing, terms of substitution began to overshadow 
the overt embrace of anthropomorphism. Saadya Gaon (882-942 C.E.) 
maintained that references to the physicality of God should be inter¬ 
preted non-physically. According to Saadya, the visions of the prophets 
were not of God, but of God's presence ( sekinah ) or glory ( kabod ). He 
argued that no attribution could be predicated for God except exis¬ 
tence. 13 (Even this would become problematic in later philosophical 
theology.) 

Judah Halevi (ca. 1085/75-1141 C.E.) also rejected the notion of 
physical anthropomorphism, arguing that even those biblical texts 
which describe God in corporeal terms were only written this way for a 
didactic purpose, and that it was in fact the inner eye which appre¬ 
hended these images. He explained in the Kuzari, "Those prophets 
without doubt saw the divine world with the inner eye; they beheld a 
sight which harmonized with their natural imagination. Whatever they 
wrote down, they endowed with attributes as if they had seen them in 
corporeal form. These attributes are true as far as regards what is 
sought by inspiration, imagination, and feeling; they are untrue as re¬ 
gards the reality which is sought by reason" (Kuzari IV 3). 14 Unlike 
some of his predecessors, however, Halevi did not see anthropomor¬ 
phism merely as a necessary concession for those who could not con¬ 
ceive of God otherwise. Especially in his later writings, Halevi empha¬ 
sized the irreducible quality of these expressions of God's nature and 
actions. 15 

Until the Middle Ages, however, anthropomorphism was still fre¬ 
quently welcomed within Jewish thought. Werblowsky points to 
Jedaiah ha-Penini in the thirteenth century and Moses Alashkar in the 
fifteenth as evidence that it was not until the acceptance of the work of 
Maimonides that anthropomorphism was firmly rejected in Judaism. 
(As he also notes, Maimonides' orthodoxy was questioned in his life¬ 
time due to his rejection of anthropomorphism; Spinoza was later con¬ 
demned for his critique of Maimonides' rejection of anthropomor¬ 
phism, which he argued was intended to be taken at face value.) 16 

Developments in Islamic kalam (speculative theology) and philoso¬ 
phy directly influenced Maimonides' virulent anti-anthropomorphic 
stance, which in turn heavily influenced Aquinas, and thus Christian 
theology and western philosophy. In an ironic twist that would surely 


13 Werblowsky, "Anthropomorphism," Encyclopedia Judaica, 190. 

14 Judah Halevi, Judah Hallevi's Kitab Al Khazari (trans. Hartwig Hirschfeld; London: 
George Routledge & Sons, 1905). 

15 Yochanan Silman, Philosopher and Prophet: Judah Halevi, the Kuzari, and the Evolution 
of His Thought (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1995), 188, 247, 328-30. 

16 Werblowsky, "Anthropomorphism," Encyclopedia Judaica, 190. 
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leave him dismayed, this was spurred by the work of Al-Ghazali (1058- 
1111 C.E.). He wrote The Incoherence of the Philosophers (Tahafut al- 
falasifa) with the goal of countering the positions he saw as reflecting 
problematic Hellenistic influence on Islam. He targeted Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna; 980-1037 C.E.) for his Aristotelian philosophy, and in doing 
so spread the ideas he criticized far more broadly. After the pivotal 
work of Al-Ghazali, serious philosophers could not be unfamiliar with 
the ideas he had criticized. 17 Ibn Rushd (Averroes; 1126-1198 C.E.) 
systematically addressed Al-Ghazali's work in The Incoherence of the 
Incoherence (Tahafutal-Tahafut), which he arranged according to Al- 
Ghazali's twenty-section (or -"Discussion") structure, countering each 
argument in turn. In addition to refuting Al-Ghazali's arguments 
against Avicenna (and a few others), he defended what he understood 
as a more accurate application of Aristotelian thought to Islam. Some of 
these Discussions dealt with issues which would become central to 
western classical theism, such as the nature of God's action, form, and 
immutability. 18 In the Ninth Discussion, Al-Ghazali explains his dissat¬ 
isfaction with philosophical arguments against divine embodiment 
(literally, "that the First is not [in] a body," ’anna al-awwa! laysa bijism); 
Averroes' Ninth Discussion contains his refutation of Al-Ghazali. Vari¬ 
ous parts of the Third Discussion dealing with metaphor ( majaz ) are 
also intriguing in their influence on the developing debate regarding 
religious language. 

Influenced by both Jewish thought and the Neoplatonist idea that 
knowledge does not come through the physical senses, Maimonides 
argued virulently against anthropomorphism, and indeed against any 
positive predication for God. The ideas of thinkers ranging from Qn- 
qelos 19 to Al-Farabi (870-950 C.E.) and Avicenna have traces in the 
Guide of the Perplexed. Maimonides praised Qnqelos for his rejection of 
concepts of divine corporeality. Like Saadya, Halevi and others, Mai¬ 
monides argued that all references to "seeing" God refer to "intellectual 
apprehension and in no way to the eye's seeing" (Guide, I 4). 20 For ex- 


17 Al-Ghazali, The Incoherence of the Philosophers, Tahafut al-falasifa: A Parallel English- 
Arabic Text (trans. Michael E. Marmura; Provo, Utah: Brigham Young University 
Press, 1997), xv-xix. 

18 Simon van den Bergh, Averroes' Tahafut Al-Tahafut: The Incoherence of the Incoherence 
(E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series 19; London: Luzac, 1958). Averroes had 18 sections, 
leaving aside two of Al-Ghazali's sections. On many of the relevant subquestions, 
see Oliver Leaman, Averroes and His Philosophy (Richmond, Va.; Curzon, 1988), Part I, 
subsection "What Can God Do?", 42-81. 

19 I.e., the ideas in Tg. Onq. attributed to Onqelos. 

20 Moses Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed (trans. Shlomo Pines; introd. Leo Strauss; 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963), 27-28. See Strauss' classic introduction 
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ample, in his discussion of the terms "to approach [qarob], to touch 
[nago'a], to come near [nagosh]," he writes that these terms relate to 
"knowledge and drawing near through apprehension, not in space." 
He mentions Genesis 18:23 in this context, that Abraham drew near to 
God only through apprehension and not physically. Though the com¬ 
bination of the second verb and the subject matter might bring up 
thoughts of the Jabbok, he does not mention Jacob (118). 

Indeed, when Maimonides does address Genesis 32, he asserts that 
"it is finally made clear that he who was there was an angel " (II 42). He 
argues further that whenever angels are seen, this too is to be taken 
only as prophetic vision (e.g., I 49, II 6, II 42). For Maimonides, then, 
Jacob's encounter in Genesis 32 is twice removed from the deity: he 
interprets the figure to be an angel rather than God, and asserts that 
even the angel was seen only in a vision. 

The repudiation of the concept of divine corporeality is of course a 
core principle of the Guide, along with other aspects of apophatic theol¬ 
ogy. The opening words address this central premise: 

Image [selem] and likeness [demuth]. People have thought that in the Hebrew 
language image denotes the shape and configuration of a thing. This suppo¬ 
sition led them to the pure doctrine of the corporeality of God, on account 
of His saying: Let us make man in our image, after our likeness. For they 
thought that God has a man's form, I mean his shape and configuration (i 
1 ). 

Forty-six chapters later, Maimonides writes the following summary of 
what such corporeal language for God is meant to express: 

To sum up all this: God, may He be exalted above every deficiency, has 
had bodily organs figuratively ascribed to Him in order that His acts 
should be indicated by this means. And those particular acts are figura¬ 
tively ascribed to Him in order to indicate a certain perfection, which is not 
identical with the particular act mentioned (146). 

The philosophy of Avicenna, Averroes, and Maimonides was strongly 
influential for Aquinas (1224/6-1274 C.E.). In addition, he received Ar¬ 
istotelian philosophy through Muslim translations and commentaries, 
especially through the work of Avicenna and Averroes. The combined 
influences of several of the earlier thinkers already mentioned among 
those most significant in the development of anti-anthropomorphic 
theology (e.g., Plato, Aristotle, Augustine), and these Muslim and Jew¬ 
ish philosophers, were pivotal in the development of Aquinas' theol¬ 
ogy. This range of earlier ideas continued to shape classical theistic 


for a survey of Maimonides' Greek and Islamic influences. All quotations from the 
Guide are from Pines' edition. 
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thought through Aquinas' systematic delineation of the doctrine of 
divine simplicity. 

Aquinas follows earlier thinkers on the incorporeality of God. An¬ 
other central aspect of his doctrine of divine simplicity is his discussion 
of the immutability of God. In the Summa Theologiae, he begins Ques¬ 
tion 9 on God's immutability with the claim that God must be "abso¬ 
lutely actual and with no potentiality at all," because for a thing to 
change it must be composite (la 9.1). 21 That is, if every part or aspect of 
a thing changes, it becomes a different thing; thus, for something to 
remain the same entity but undergo change, some of it must change 
while some of it stays the same, i.e., it must be composite. Aquinas 
concludes that because God is not composite, God cannot change at all. 

Although Aquinas' concept of divine simplicity does not allow for 
any intrinsic change to God, it does allow for extrinsic change, that is, a 
change in how something outside of God relates to God. He addresses 
this in Question 13, on the names of God, within Article 7 on using 
names for God which imply temporal succession. He offers as an ex¬ 
ample that the word "lord" is relational, and so "God was not lord until 
he had a creature subject to him" (la 13.7). Having argued that God 
does not change, and does not occupy space or time, Aquinas does not 
need to address motion (which would constitute intrinsic change, and 
require existing in both space and time). 22 

The concept of divine simplicity necessarily raises some difficulty 
in ascribing attributes to God, and thus in speaking about God. Attrib¬ 
utes in humans diverge: that is, a person can have one attribute, such as 
love, without another, such as wisdom. When applied to humans, these 
terms refer to distinct traits. According to the doctrine of divine sim¬ 
plicity, however, attributes in God do not diverge, because God is not 
composite. Because God is simple, God must be identical with God's 
attributes and God's essence, and so terms such as "wisdom" and 
"love" when applied to God must be "nonsynonymous but coreferen- 
tial," i.e., they can be used to refer to inseparable features of a simple 
entity, "capturing those features in different ways." If attributes are 
distinct in reference to people, but not distinct in reference to God, then 


21 All quotations and citations from the ST are from Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theolo¬ 
giae (eds. Brian Davies and Brian Leftow; CTHP; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2006). In some cases, especially regarding titles of Questions and Articles, it is 
preferable to refer to the standard edition. The “Summa Theologica" of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Literally Translated by Fathers of the English Dominican Province (London: 
Thomas Baker, 1911). 

22 Though as Davies and Leftow point out, ability to experience even extrinsic change 
should place God in time. Summa Theologiae, xxiii-xxiv. 
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the terms mean something different when applied to people than when 
applied to God. 23 

Aquinas' solution to this problem was the concept of analogical 
predication. Resisting the use of predicates for humans and for God in 
both a univocal sense (in which two uses of a predicate have identical 
meaning) and in an equivocal sense (in which they have altogether 
different meanings), Aquinas strove to define precisely how one can 
speak about God. In both the Summa Contra Gentiles and the Summa 
Theologiae, he explains his objections to both univocal and equivocal 
predication for God, and argues for the third or "middle way" of 
analogous predication, in which a predicate or signifier has a meaning 
appropriate to what is signified. 24 

Though the theology of analogy is persistently attributed to Aqui¬ 
nas, his great contribution is in the application of an older concept to 
language about God in particular. The theory's complex history ex¬ 
tends from Aristotle's categorization of univocal and equivocal lan¬ 
guage through the discussions of Avicenna and Averroes. Throughout 
these many phases and discussions, the term "analogy" itself has been 
understood to have several different meanings. A key formulation of 
the concept of analogy for Aquinas was that of using a term in a prior 
and a posterior sense—that is, one term (e.g., "love") is applicable to 
God in a prior sense, and to humankind in a posterior sense; another 
term (e.g., "rock") is applicable to God in a posterior sense. (Though 
better known from Avicenna, this phrase originated with Al-Farabi.) 25 
Aquinas also used the term "analogy" in its sense of participation, that 
is, that a predicate (such as "wise") may be used of God in reference to 
God's essence, and of humans in reference to their sharing or "partici¬ 
pation" in this. This might also be thought of as a relationship of 
source. In other words, while we know of "love" or "wisdom" through 
human experience, these are attributes we have only because God has 
them first. 


23 On the relationship between Aquinas' doctrine of absolute simplicity and his con¬ 
cept of analogical language, see especially Robert Pasnau and Christopher Shields, 
Tire Philosophy of Aquinas (WHP; Boulder, Co.: Westview Press, 2004), 99-120; quoted 
phrases from 103, 112. For their tracking of Aquinas' arguments regarding God's at¬ 
tributes in a concise list of 73 points, see 97-99. 

24 Note that this use of "analogy" to describe how predicates might be applied to both 
humans and to God is different than the modern literary sense of the term. While 
Aquinas also discusses the use of metaphor in applying names to God, the two 
terms should not be confused. 

25 Harry A. Wolfson, "The Amphibolous Terms in Aristotle, Arabic Philosophy and 
Maimonides," HTR 31 (1938): 151-73; repr. in Studies in the History of Philosophy and 
Religion (eds. I. Twersky and G. H. Williams; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1973), 1:455-77. 
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For instance, in Question 13 of the Summa, within Article 3 on ap¬ 
plying names to God literally, Aquinas observes that some words can 
be used of God only metaphorically, for instance "lion" and "rock," 
and others (such as "love") pertain to God more exactly than to hu¬ 
mans. As he puts it, "We know God from the perfections that flow from 
him to creatures, and these perfections certainly exist in him in a more 
excellent way than they do in them" (la 13.3). As he continues in Article 
6, some descriptors apply primarily to God and only secondarily to 
humans, and some primarily to the created and only metaphorically to 
the Creator. 

Aquinas viewed knowledge as beginning in the senses, and his es¬ 
timation of metaphorical language reflects this. In Question 1 of the 
Summa, on the nature and extent of sacred doctrine, within Article 9 on 
whether scripture should use metaphorical language, Aquinas writes: 

Sacred Scripture fittingly teaches about divine and spiritual things by 
means of likenesses drawn from physical things... Now it naturally be¬ 
longs to us to reach intelligible things through sensible ones, for all our 
cognition originates from the senses. It is, then, appropriate for sacred 
Scripture to teach spiritual things to us by means of metaphors drawn from 
bodily things (la 1.9). 

Aquinas concludes that "metaphors drawn from bodily things" have 
"indispensable usefulness," but is careful to note that these expressions 
"cannot be taken literally and be crudely ascribed to divine things" (la 
1.9). He follows Maimonides (after Saadya, Halevi, and others) in at¬ 
tributing all anthropomorphic portrayals of God to the sight of the in¬ 
ner eye. In Question 12, on how God is known, within Article 11 on 
whether anyone can see the essence of God in this life, Aquinas dis¬ 
cusses Jacob seeing God face to face in Genesis 32:30. He writes, "It 
belongs to an especially high form of prophecy to see God represented 
as something speaking, even though it is only in a vision of the imagi¬ 
nation" (la 12.11). Earlier in Question 12, within Article 3 on whether 
God's essence can be seen with the bodily eye, he states, "God's essence 
is not seen [even] in the imagination. What appears there is an image 
representing God according to some likeness, as the divine Scriptures 
describe God metaphorically by means of material things" (la 12.3). 
Aquinas thus emphasizes through his application of the theory of anal¬ 
ogy that a predicate must be attributable primarily either to God or to 
humans and only secondarily to the other, and emphasizes through his 
interpretation of biblical anthropomorphism that even the mind's eye 
envisions only metaphor. 

Aquinas' systematic articulation of the tenets that God is immate¬ 
rial, immutable and atemporal has had lasting influence on the inter¬ 
pretation of biblical anthropomorphism. Together with influences rang- 
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ing from Plato's concept of Form and Xenophanes' rejection of Greek 
mythology, to the Jewish, Christian, and Muslim thinkers who opposed 
various kinds of attribution of traits to God, these philosophical defini¬ 
tions of God as non-anthropomorphic have come to form the core of 
classical theism. In the opening line of his classic work. The Coherence of 
Theism, Richard Swinburne offers this representative definition: "By a 
theist I understand a man who believes that there is a God. By a 'God' 
he understands something like a 'person' without a body (i.e. a 
spirit)..." 26 He expands later, "By a 'spirit' is understood a person 
without a body, a non-embodied person... That God is a person, yet 
one without a body, seems the most elementary claim of theism." 27 Ian 
Crombie's summary is similar: "To know that God may not be identi¬ 
fied with anything that can be indicated is only the first step in theol¬ 
ogy." 26 

Some argue adamantly that anthropomorphism is inherently unso¬ 
phisticated, such as Kai Nielsen, who refers repeatedly to the difference 
between this and "sophisticated theism," that is, theism without an¬ 
thropomorphic portrayal of deity. 29 Others rely on similar assumptions, 
without the explicit argumentation. The evaluation of anthropomor¬ 
phism as unsophisticated is evident in various methodologies, sub¬ 
fields and approaches, from Feuerbach to Freud and from Piaget to 
Flew. 30 In a recent evaluation of the nature of anthropomorphism, 
Stewart Guthrie argues that anthropomorphism is not a category 
within religion, but rather that religion itself is a type of anthropomor¬ 
phism. In other words, the mere notion that there is a living heavenly 
being is nothing more than one example of the human tendency to 
anthropomorphize. 31 Several scholars have voiced agreement with 
Guthrie, such as J. Samuel Preus, who concurs that "religion is not 
really about 'thirst for the infinite', or transcendence," but that religion 
"demands a universe that pays attention to us—literally." 32 Guthrie's 


26 Richard Swinburne, The Coherence of Theism (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977), 1. 

27 Swinburne, The Coherence of Theism, 99. For an interesting discussion of the coher¬ 
ence of identity without body, see Swinburne, chapter 7, 97-125. 

28 Ian M. Crombie, "The Possibility of Theological Statements," in The Philosophy of 
Religion (ed. Basil Mitchell; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971), 25. 

29 Kai Nielsen, Contemporary Critiques of Religion (London: MacMillan, 1971). 

30 On Antony Flew's challenge to theism, see Gary Colwell, "The Flew-Nielsen Chal¬ 
lenge: A Critical Exposition of Its Methodology," 1JPR 17 (1981): 323-42. For a discus¬ 
sion of the more complex aspects of Feuerbach's views of anthropomorphism, see J. 
L. Mackie, The Miracle of Theism (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1982) 192-93. 

31 Stewart Guthrie, Faces in the Clouds (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993). See also 
Guthrie, "Response," Religion 25 (1995): 35-40; and Guthrie, "How Religion is 
Causal—and What is It, Exactly?" HRe/25 (1999): 405-12. 

32 J. Samuel Preus, "Anthropomorphism and Spinoza's Innovations," Religion 25 
(1995): 6. These views all follow Tylor, who already thought that religion was inher- 
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work reopened questions regarding the nature of anthropomorphism 
among scholars of religious studies (for even there, conversation on the 
topic had been dormant for some time), but after some flutters of re¬ 
sponse the discussion waned once again, and the standard negative 
appraisal of anthropomorphism remained. 

With these combined factors, the core of classical theism includes 
the doctrine that God is immaterial and the doctrine that God is immu¬ 
table (thus is not embodied, and cannot become embodied), and in¬ 
cludes the idea that the prevailing model of all language about God is 
necessarily analogical. In some circles it is thus understood as a given 
that biblical passages describing God in such terms must be interpreted 
metaphorically. The influence of this standard framework (the philoso¬ 
phically "orthodox" view) in modern biblical interpretation is radical 
and pervasive, even among those who would not think themselves 
influenced by Xenophanes, Averroes, Maimonides and Aquinas. 

Specifically, this has led to a preponderance of biblical scholars ac¬ 
cepting the all-or-nothing framework: either Genesis 18 and 32 are not 
meant to contain anthropomorphic portrayals of God (because they are 
angels, or men, or something intentionally mysterious), or they are in 
fact anthropomorphic portrayals of God, and are thus theologically 
unsophisticated. It is possible, however, that this is not an either-or 
from which interpreters must choose. It is indeed possible that the Isra¬ 
elite author(s) and tradition meant the texts literally, but not naively. 
Before addressing alternative possibilities, two inherent difficulties 
with the classical theistic approach should be noted. Firstly, all theism 
is anthropomorphic, and secondly, this is quite overtly the case in the 
texts of the Hebrew Bible. 


All Theism is Anthropomorphic 

All theism is anthropomorphic, and there is no escaping it. The rejec¬ 
tion of anthropomorphism is a bungled endeavor from the start, be¬ 
cause at best one can oppose a certain point along the spectrum of an¬ 
thropomorphism, but never the phenomenon outright—at least, if one 
should remain a theist. 

A few examples should suffice. From the simplest "God, you are 
my God" (Psalm 63:1) to the explication of Buber's "primary Thou," 33 


ently anthropomorphic. See Robert A. Segal, "Tylor's Anthropomorphic Theory of 
Religion," Religion 25 (1995): 23-30. See also Gustavo Benavides, "Cognitive and 
Ideological Aspects of Divine Anthropomorphism," Religion 25 (1995): 9-22. 

33 Martin Buber, Eclipse of God: Studies in the Relation between Religion and Philosophy 
(New York: Harper, 1952), 14-15. 
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the very notion of a God one can address is anthropomorphic. Without 
any kind of anthropomorphism, there can be no religion as we know it. 
Positing a deity with a mind or a will at all is excluded. Turning one's 
will over to something without a will is senseless, and worshiping a 
thing without a mind is idolatry. Prayer is certainly out of the question. 

The classic philosophical arguments for the existence of God as¬ 
sume anthropomorphism. To cite a couple of examples, according to 
the cosmological argument for theism, the answer to the question 
"Why does anything exist?" is God. Whether framed as the abstract 
philosophical concept of Aristotle's Unmoved Mover, as Aquinas' First 
Cause, or otherwise, God as the source of anything is anthropomor¬ 
phic. According to the argument from design, Paley's watchmaker God 
is necessarily characterized as having a mind and a will, not to mention 
an aesthetic sense. 

Likewise, the three primary philosophical challenges to theism— 
the concept of the natural history of religion, the problem of evil, and 
the impossibility of religious language—all relate to the difficulty of 
anthropomorphism. Regarding the first, different versions of the idea 
that the origins of religion can be found in human nature, instinct, or 
social need all relate to a concept of human creation of an elevated su¬ 
perhuman figure. Regarding the second challenge, the problem of evil 
is based on the notion that if there be a God, this should refer to a God 
with mind, judgment, personal responsibility, and relational life with 
individuals and communities (i.e., a non-anthropomorphic God would 
not give rise to a problem of evil, because there could be no logical ba¬ 
sis for the expectation of protection from harm). Lastly, on religious 
language, we have already seen that Maimonides resorted to negative 
predication and Aquinas to analogous predication precisely because all 
God-talk is anthropomorphic, and it is only a matter of degree. The 
classic expression of this problem is that one has two apparent choices: 
to speak of God in anthropomorphic terms, or to accept that one cannot 
speak of God at all. 

It has been seen that some earlier philosophers (such as Xeno¬ 
phanes) had primarily opposed the attribution of indecorous character¬ 
istics to God, and that later developments included opposition to the 
attribution of any human traits to God, or even the attribution of any 
traits at all (as for Maimonides). Aquinas objected to the attribution of 
any human traits (at least in a univocal sense), giving particular atten¬ 
tion to characteristics he understood as limiting, such as corporeality 
and mutability. A few later philosophers would find some of these 
arguments themselves to have tragic consequences for theism. 

As the father of the "natural history of religion" (he coined the 
phrase), Hume (1711-1776) of course found fault with anthropomor- 
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phic portrayal of deity. Nonetheless, he saw that its loss would consti¬ 
tute the end of religious practice. 34 In the Dialogues Concerning Natural 
Religion, the discussion between the characters Demea (the naive or¬ 
thodox theist), Philo (the skeptic) and Cleanthes (the philosophical 
theist) exemplifies some of these issues. In an extended dialogue re¬ 
garding anthropomorphism and the knowability of God, Cleanthes 
speaks thus to Demea, who has argued that God is so utterly incom¬ 
prehensible that we should not even imagine him to have human 
ideas: 35 


It seems strange to me, said Cleanthes, that you, Demea, who are so sincere 
in the cause of religion, should still maintain the mysterious, incomprehen¬ 
sible nature of the deity, and should insist so strenuously, that he has no 
manner of likeness or resemblance to human creatures. The deity, I can 
readily allow, possesses many powers and attributes, of which we can have 
no comprehension: But if our ideas, so far as they go, be not just, and ade¬ 
quate, and correspondent to his real nature, I know not what there is in this 
subject worth insisting on. 

Hume continues to treat the difficulty of the choice between anthropo¬ 
morphism and silence in Demea's response. Demea, having been called 
a "mystic" (along with Philo) for his rejection of philosophical analysis 
of theism, asks whether Cleanthes perceives that "anthropomorphite is an 
appellation as invidious, and implies as dangerous consequences, as 
the epithet of mystic, with which he has honoured us?" (This is the 
point at which Demea rejects the notion of God's mutability, as dis¬ 
cussed previously.) Cleanthes responds regarding mystics, who "main¬ 
tain the perfect simplicity of the supreme being": 

They are, in a word, atheists, without knowing it. For though it be allowed, 
that the deity possesses attributes, of which we have no comprehension; 
yet ought we never to ascribe to him any attributes, which are absolutely 
incompatible with that intelligent nature, essential to him. A mind, whose 
acts and sentiments and ideas are not distinctive and successive; one, that 
is wholly simple, and totally immutable; is a mind, which has no thought, 
no reason, no will, no sentiment, no love, no hatred; or, in a word, is no 
mind at all. 36 

Later, Philo points out to Cleanthes that "by removing him so much 
from all similarity to human creatures, we give in to the most arbitrary 


34 David M. Holley, "The Role of Anthropomorphism in Hume's Critique of Theism," 
IJPR 51 (2002): 92. 

35 David Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion and Other Writings (ed. Dorothy 
Coleman; CTHP; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 2.2. 

36 Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, 4.1-4.3. 
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hypothesis, and at the same time, weaken all proofs of his existence." 37 
Hume's criticism of anthropomorphism, leading to a critique of religion 
overall, was influential in its many parts. Anthropomorphic portrayals 
of God are problematic, but without them we cannot express or claim 
to know anything about God, and if we cannot know anything about 
God, religion is pointless or uninteresting. 

Kant (1724—1804) responds to Hume in the Prolegomena to Any Fu¬ 
ture Metaphysics, noting that Hume was not satisfied to name God (or 
an "original being") as cause, but required further explanation of the 
nature of God's causality, especially as having understanding and will. 
Thus for Hume, Kant summarizes, anthropomorphism and theism are 
necessarily linked, and "if the former be abandoned, the latter must 
vanish with it and nothing remain but deism, of which nothing can 
come, which is of no value and which cannot serve as any foundation 
to religion or morals." 38 Kant agrees with Hume's critique that anthro¬ 
pomorphism is profoundly flawed and destructive to theism, continu¬ 
ing: "If this anthropomorphism were really unavoidable, no proofs 
whatever of the existence of a Supreme Being, even were they all 
granted, could determine for us the concept of this Being without in¬ 
volving us in contradictions." 39 

However, Kant disagrees with Hume that anthropomorphism and 
theism are inextricably linked, and argues that the danger of falling 
into anthropomorphism ("which transfers predicates from the world of 
sense to a Being quite distinct from the world" 40 ) can be avoided. He 
argues this in part through his idea that there can be no human cogni¬ 
tion of a divine or "noumenal" realm (as opposed to the "phenomenal" 
realm which we perceive). 41 If we acknowledge this, then we should be 


37 Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, 5.5. Ferre has picked up on this and 
noted the oddity of the arbitrary judgment that nothing can be like humans but hu¬ 
mans, so nothing can be understood. 

38 Kant's distinction is between deism, based solely on transcendental theology and 
positing knowledge of God from a theoretical perspective, and theism, based on 
both transcendental and natural theology and positing knowledge of God from both 
a theoretical and practical or judicial perspective. 

39 Immanuel Kant, Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics (trans. Lewis W. Beck; New 
York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1950), 105. Kant found Hume's objections to deism 
weak, but his arguments regarding theism very strong (and sometimes "irrefutable"; 
Prolegomena, 104). Page numbers cited in this section (104-108) correspond to pages 
4:355-60 in the critical edition of the Prolegomena by Benno Erdmann (Preussische 
Akademie der Wissenshaften, 1911), which is used in most Kant commentaries. On 
the puzzle of Kant's response to Hume, see Manfred Kuehn, "Kant's Conception of 
'Hume's Problem'," in Immanuel Kant's Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics: In Fo¬ 
cus (ed. Beryl Logan; Routledge Philosophers in Focus; London: Routledge, 1996), 
156-77. 

40 Kant, Prolegomena, 107. 

41 For later interesting views of this problem, see Kai Nielsen, who maintains that 
"there is a coherent logical ban on observing God" ("On Mucking Around About 
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able to maintain a theistic understanding of the Supreme Being as 
"quite inscrutable and even unthinkable in any definite way as to what 
it is in itself," 42 while still articulating our perception of it. Given this, 
he suggests that it is possible for us to "not attribute to the Supreme 
Being any of the properties in themselves by which we represent ob¬ 
jects of experience, and thereby avoid dogmatic anthropomorphism; but 
we attribute them to the relation of this Being to the world and allow 
ourselves a symbolical anthropomorphism, which in fact concerns lan¬ 
guage only and not the object itself." 43 

However, Kant's transcendental argument for the existence of God 
seems to assume anthropomorphic traits of God which are difficult to 
separate from "the object itself" as if they described only human per¬ 
ception. His discussion of God as a necessary postulate for the possibil¬ 
ity of the summum bonum (the "highest good," where God is the guar¬ 
antor that virtue will be rewarded by happiness) assumes a God with a 
mind and a will. He dealt with this difficulty partly through distin¬ 
guishing between "thinking" of God and "cognizing" him. 44 

Others more recently have expressed the difficulty of attempting 
theism without anthropomorphism in appealing ways. John L. McKen¬ 
zie addresses the inherent difficulties of positing a God stripped of an¬ 
thropomorphism. He writes: 

I summarize, perhaps unfairly, the deity of systematic theology by saying 
that he is formed according to what a philosopher thinks God must be; and 
this is not necessarily the reality which God is. A philosopher has no more 
direct experience of God than the unlearned; and it is possible that he may 
unconsciously think that God is the Great Philosopher...The Thomistic es¬ 
sence of God is a bundle of attributes which taken together deny all the re¬ 
ality of experience and raise the little that is left above the level of experi¬ 
ence... with all due respect to Thomas Aquinas and the late Paul Tillich... 
no one was ever inclined to shout, 'O Pure Act, come to my assistance; O 
Ground of Being, make haste to help me.' You would not want to bother 
the Pure Act or Ground of Being with your personal concerns. 45 


God: Some Methodological Animadversions," IJPR 16 [1984]: 120), and Michael H. 
Barnes, "Rationality in Religion," Religion TJ (1997): 375-90. 

42 Kant, Prolegomena, 108. 

43 Kant, Prolegomena, 105-106. 

44 On Kant's more refined distinctions between thinking of God in anthropomorphic 
terms in order to discuss him as a postulate for the summum bonum, and supposing 
to cognize him through this, see e.g., Ferre, who refers to this as Kant's "special ana¬ 
logical dispensation" (Ferre, "In Praise of Anthropomorphism," 205-208). See also 
Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (eds. Paul Guyer and Allen W. Wood; Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), A 697-701/B 725-29. 

45 John L. McKenzie, "Biblical Anthropomorphism and the Humaneness of God," in 
Religion and the Humanizing of Man: Plenary Addresses (ed. James M. Robinson; 2d ed.; 
Waterloo, Ont: Council on the Study of Religion, 1973), 186. John Baker similarly de¬ 
scribes the philosophical preference for non-anthropomorphic views as a "flight into 
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God in the Hebrew Bible 

The second major problem with the influence of classical theistic doc¬ 
trine on biblical criticism is that several of these tenets simply do not 
line up well with Israelite conceptions of God (nor should they be ex¬ 
pected to). The God of the Hebrew Bible is profoundly anthropomor¬ 
phic, mutable, free and able to be localized in space and time, able to 
move, change, and be influenced to change. In biblical texts, this in¬ 
cludes both intrinsic and extrinsic change. 

Theophany of any kind demonstrates divine mutability, but so do 
portrayals of God grieving before the flood, rebuking the prophets, 
forgiving Israel, or indeed having any thoughts, actions, responses, or 
interaction with people at all. Again, this is a spectrum. Classical the¬ 
ism assumes that mind and will are divine qualities; nonetheless, al¬ 
lowing God anthropomorphic qualities beyond this such as mood but 
not speech, or mood and speech but not the mutability of any kind of 
theophany, is arbitrary. Furthermore, allowing God other physical 
forms of theophany, but not human theophany, is meaningless. The 
Israelite God is hardly the immutable, atemporal God of classical the¬ 
ism. (Aquinas, for example, argued that God is not affected by any¬ 
thing, does not have emotional or mental responses, does not have 
"character" and is not an "individual" in any way humans can con¬ 
ceive.) 46 The God of the Hebrew Bible is receptive, responsive, active 
and reactive. 

A few contemporary analytical philosophers have addressed this 
problem, most notably Wolterstorff in his essay on God as everlasting 
rather than eternal (i.e., existing in time, rather than atemporal). He 
argues that the biblical writers present a redeeming God, and that if we 
accept this, we must understand God as an active agent within human 
history, and thus as changing; God must then have awareness and 
memory of temporal events. Thus, if God is redeeming, God must (as 
Wolterstorff concludes) be noneternal, and fundamentally in time. As 
he writes regarding God as active in human history specifically: 

Indeed, so basic to the biblical writings is their speaking of God as agent 
within history that if one viewed God as only an impassive factor in reality, 
or as one whose agency does not occur within human history, one would 
have to regard the biblical speech about God as at best one long sequence 


abstraction." lohn Baker, "Anthropomorphism and the Idea of God," LQHR 180 
(1955): 125. 

46 Brian Davies, "Aquinas on What God is Not," Revue Internationale de Philosophie 52 
(1998): 140. 
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of metaphors pointing to a reality for which they are singularly inept, and 

as at worst one long sequence of falsehoods. 47 

Stump and Kretzmann have addressed the same problem, but have 
reached the opposite conclusion. They have worked to harmonize the 
classical theistic tenet that God is eternal and atemporal with the bibli¬ 
cal understanding of God as personal and active. They use Einstein's 
theory of relativity (among other ideas) to argue that an eternal entity 
can both be atemporal and act in time. Their concept of "ET- 
simultaneity" (eternal-temporal simultaneity) is meant to indicate two 
equally real and simultaneous modes of existence. 48 

Even with the help of these philosophical approaches to the prob¬ 
lem of God acting in human history, it remains striking that the logic of 
many biblical scholars is internally inconsistent. Perhaps one will agree 
with Wolterstorff and another with Stump and Kretzmann; but in ei¬ 
ther case, the problem of God appearing in human history should be 
viewed in light of the broader problem of God acting in human history 
at all. 

Given this, it should be questioned why many scholars tend to in¬ 
terpret the fire in the bush as a fire in the bush, and the cloud atop Sinai 
as a cloud atop Sinai, but the ’is theophany as virtually anything else. 
It seems that a type of allegorical interpretation which would be re¬ 
jected in most modern scholarship is still embraced for a very few texts 
which it may be uncomfortable to interpret in a more straightforward 
manner. Those in the past who interpreted a majority of texts allegori¬ 
cally were more consistent, such as Philo, who interpreted even the 
burning bush allegorically as oppressed Israel. 49 Nonetheless, many 
modern scholars seem disinclined to interpret these Genesis texts liter¬ 
ally as portraying anthropomorphic theophany, and argue in various 
ways either that the figure only seems to be God, or only seems to be 
human. In effect, many return to a medieval model of interpretation for 
reasons formed through ancient and medieval doctrine. This type of 
allegorical interpretation, which we would find suspect in another con¬ 
text, should equally be avoided here. 


47 Nicholas Wolterstorff, "God Everlasting," in Readings in the Philosophy of Religion: An 
Analytic Approach (2d ed.; ed. Baruch A. Brody; Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
1992), 367; repr. from God and the Good (eds. Clifton J. Orlebeke and Lewis B. Smedes; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Eerdmans, 1975), 181-203. On the ways in which this is not 
philosophically as obvious as it might initially seem, see Wolterstorff, 377-82. 

48 Eleonore Stump and Norman Kretzmann, "Eternity," in Brody, Readings in the Phi¬ 
losophy of Religion, 385-409; repr. from The Journal of Philosophy 78 (1981): 429-53. The 
essays of Wolterstorff and of Stump and Kretzmann are reprinted in Brody's collec¬ 
tion as the classic argument and response on this subject, but it should be noted that 
Stump and Kretzmann did not write their article in response to Wolterstorff. 

49 Philo, De Vita Mosis 1.67. 
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Indeed, divine action and reaction in the Hebrew Bible is quite dif¬ 
ficult to harmonize with some of the tenets of classical theism that have 
influenced biblical interpretation (even given the provocative work of 
Stump and Kretzmann). One of the consistent characteristics of God in 
Israelite texts is that he is relational, and this trait is of course pro¬ 
foundly anthropomorphic. He interacts with his people; his views rise 
and fall based on their actions. According to the classical theistic view, 
these cannot be understood as new divine opinions and responses. As 
Demea (Hume's naive orthodox theist) argues, new opinions, affec¬ 
tions, and feelings "which continually diversify the mental scene" are 
not compatible "with that perfect immutability and simplicity, which 
all true theists ascribe to the deity." 50 

As seen earlier, Cleanthes responds with the claim that every or¬ 
thodox theist who supports the doctrine of divine simplicity is there¬ 
fore logically an atheist. 51 At the very least, this orthodox theistic view 
is incompatible with the Hebrew Bible and Israelite religion; at most, it 
is, as Cleanthes argues, atheistic. Charles Hartshome has added that 
the idea of the deity as philosophical absolute (who cannot be recep¬ 
tive) is as "idolatrous" as what he deems "inappropriately anthropo¬ 
morphic ideas of God." 52 Rather, God in the Hebrew Bible is dynamic 
and active in the world, and not immutable in the classic sense. God 
reacts, forgives, chastens, and so on. Phrased otherwise, as Swinburne 
notes, if God did not change at all, "his thoughts would be one thought 
which lasted forever." 53 


3.2 Alternative Approaches 

The assumption that anthropomorphism constitutes a primitive or 
theologically unsophisticated perspective has often led to metaphorical 
interpretation of anthropomorphic texts. It is not necessary to accept 
the either-or framework handed down to us regarding concrete an¬ 
thropomorphism, as if the Israelite texts either did portray God in con¬ 
cretely anthropomorphic terms and did so naively, or did not portray 
God in such a manner, and the misunderstanding lies in the interpreta¬ 
tion. It is possible that the Israelite texts do portray God in concretely 
anthropomorphic terms, and do so with some theological sophistica- 


50 Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, 4.2. 

51 Philo's response to Cleanthes' claim is that "you will, at last be, yourself, found, 
according to your reckoning, the only sound theist in the world." Hume, Dialogues 
Concerning Natural Religion, 43-4.4. 

52 Charles Hartshorne, "Two Forms of Idolatry," IJPR 1 (1970): 3-15. 

53 Swinburne, The Coherence of Theism, 214. 
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tion. It should be noted that this is much the same starting point that 
we might choose regarding other aspects of Israelite religion we find 
misinterpreted in the modern era. 

An alternative approach which may be fruitful will begin with a 
consideration of theophany as communication. It is, in the Israelite 
view, a method which God sometimes chooses in order to communi¬ 
cate, and in this way may (for the sake of simplicity) be called lan¬ 
guage. The question then becomes what the texts can mean by attribut¬ 
ing this form of communication to God, or, from a theological 
perspective, what God can mean by this theophanic language. (It 
should be evident that the literary and theological questions are only 
separate for the modern interpreter; the Israelite would not have drawn 
this contrived distinction.) The question can be viewed in various 
ways. The first involves the model of Aquinas on the nature of analogi¬ 
cal predication. 


Theophany as Analogical Language 

The prevailing paradigm in interpretation of speech about God, that is, 
the "third way" or theology of analogy, is also applicable to God's 
speech to humans. Theophany is a language, and it may be understood 
analogically. There is a crucial difference between the image being 
metaphorical and the meaning being analogical. To take the image it¬ 
self (here human form) as metaphorical is the kind of allegorical read¬ 
ing we would consider outdated in another context, but seem to accept 
here when the alternative is theologically uncomfortable. To take the 
meaning as analogical only requires understanding that the Israelite 
tradition must not have meant to equate God with humankind, which 
seems historically more than reasonable. 

According to this model, the Israelite texts portray God as literally 
embodied, but without fully identifying himself as a human being. This 
should not be surprising: other theophany texts are generally under¬ 
stood to portray God as literally in fire or cloud, but without full identi¬ 
fication in essence as fire or cloud. God's use of theophanic language is 
not univocal. Theophanic language, rather, is an expression of analogi¬ 
cal relationship. 

This can also be expressed fruitfully in the terms familiar from phi¬ 
losophical approaches to metaphor. The long history of dismissing 
metaphor as merely ornament, deceptive (e.g., Hobbes and Locke), or 
meaningless (e.g., the logical positivists) has turned a corner. It is now 
more commonly argued that all language is metaphor (e.g., Nietzsche 
and Derrida). Ian Richards proposes that metaphor is not rhetorical 
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ornament or replacement, but irreducible expression. Richards and 
Max Black emphasize the fundamental nature of both terms or "re¬ 
gions" in a metaphor (the tenor and vehicle for Richards, the frame and 
focus for Black), and the interaction between them. 54 Black illustrates 
this using the metaphor "man is a wolf": as he argues, this metaphor 
brings certain characteristics to the foreground and leaves others in the 
background, thereby organizing our view of man. 55 As Stiver summa¬ 
rizes, the two ideas in a metaphor remain distinct, and thus metaphors 
must be both affirmed and denied, or as Sallie McFague writes, meta¬ 
phors "always contain the whisper, 'it is and it is not.'" 56 

Ian Crombie applies related ideas to God-talk. He suggests that the 
mysterious nature of God requires language that is "logically anoma¬ 
lous" and argues further that this can be communicated through para¬ 
doxical and intentional "category mistakes." 57 In his work on the 
anomalies of theological statements, Crombie argues that "the inquirer 
may learn from the paradoxical features of theological statements," and 
that "these paradoxical features need not be regarded as demonstrating 
the impossibility of meaningful theological statements, but rather as 
contributing to a grasp of their meaning by giving a partial characteri¬ 
zation of their subject." 58 Similarly, Ian Ramsey addresses the "logically 
odd" in linguistic expression, where the metaphor includes a qualifier 
from an "odd" realm, rendering the reality odd, such as in the term 
"heavenly father." 59 In a comparable way, theophany is logically odd 
language. It is a "logically anomalous" "category mistake" and we see 
something new in the paradox. 

As in metaphor, the paradoxical elements in theophany require that 
it be both affirmed and denied. Both aspects must be seen at once: it is 
and is not. The metaphorical nature of theophanic language functions 
to organize our view of God in a way that highlights certain character¬ 
istics and pushes others to the background. The danger of this biblical 
metaphor is that it pushes non-anthropomorphic characteristics to the 
background, but this does not mean that they should be denied. "Man 
is a wolf," in Black's example, does not mean that man no longer 
thinks, speaks, drives an automobile. God in theophany has not lost 


54 Dan R. Stiver, The Philosophy of Religious Language: Sign, Symbol, and Story (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass.: Blackwell, 1996), 114-121. 

55 Max Black, "Metaphor," in Philosophical Perspectives on Metaphor (ed. Mark Johnson; 
Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 1981), 75. 

56 Stiver, The Philosophy of Religious Language, 117, 126; Sallie McFague, Metaphorical 
Theology: Models of God in Religious Language (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982), 13. 

57 Stiver, The Philosophy of Religious Language, 78. 

58 Crombie, "The Possibility of Theological Statements," 25. 

59 Stiver, The Philosophy of Religious Language, 74-75. 
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God's non-human nature and become less than divine, but human 
characteristics are pressed to the foreground, organizing our view of 
the divine character in that interaction. The lens of metaphor does not 
replace reality; it demonstrates a particular aspect of reality. Just as 
Stiver points out that metaphor can "direct us to what we have never 
seen before," 60 the theophanic expression does not reduce or replace 
other aspects of the divine nature, but rather exhibits something addi¬ 
tional. 

The analogical language of theophany cannot be reduced to univo¬ 
cal expression. Just as there have been pervasive efforts to reduce anal¬ 
ogy and metaphor to univocal language, but by definition without suc¬ 
cess (since metaphor is irreducible), it is also not possible to substitute 
univocal language for this particular kind of analogical expression. 
These representations of God as literally embodied are not primitive, as 
so many have suggested—quite the contrary. The analogical language 
of theophany is rich, full, mysterious, logically odd, and requires a 
depth of exploration beyond univocal language. Though counterintui¬ 
tive, the very richness of this mystical anomaly is lost without the rec¬ 
ognition of the form as literal embodiment (rather than vision, angel, 
metaphor, etc.). It is only the literally embodied divine form that offers 
the richness of theophanic analogical language. Perhaps it demon¬ 
strates the knowability of God, perhaps the unknowability, or— 
oddly—perhaps both. (Some would say that even Aquinas is agnostic 
in regard to our ability to know and understand God.) 61 The difficulty 
in interpretation is naturally that communication through theophanic 
language, like that through any analogical language, cannot be reduced 
to univocal expression. 

Again, this is different than leaving the question of the divine form 
vague. Reading the image itself as metaphor is less fruitful than reading 
it as literal physical embodiment, with its meaning understood analogi¬ 
cally. Rather than resorting to the type of allegorical reading of these 
passages which a modern biblical scholar would be less likely to do in 
other cases, as if we have fallen into a neo-Docetic slumber, maintain¬ 
ing a literal reading of concretely embodied theophany allows for an 
analogical understanding of theophanic language. 


60 Stiver, The Philosophy of Religious Language, 117. 

61 See e.g. Davies, "Aquinas on What God is Not," 142. 
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Theophany as Language-Game 

Another way to view the nature of communication in theophany is 
through Wittgenstein's concept of language-games. As he argued, the 
meaning of a word is not fixed, but is related to its function in a par¬ 
ticular context or "form of life," i.e., the meaning of a word is in its use. 
He expressed this through the concept of "language-games," with the 
idea that the terms of a given game are specific to that game, and 
would be meaningless in another (as a "basket" in soccer or a "goal" in 
gin rummy). He explains that the term language-game should "bring 
into prominence the fact that the speaking of language is part of an ac¬ 
tivity, or of a form of life." His examples here illustrate the breadth of 
his use of the term "language," and include "giving orders, and obey¬ 
ing them," "describing the appearance of an object, or giving its meas¬ 
urements," "constructing an object from a description (a drawing)," 
"speculating about an event," "making up a story; and reading it," 
"play-acting," "guessing riddles," "making a joke; telling it," and lastly, 
"asking, thanking, cursing, greeting, praying." 62 Words in any one of 
these contexts will be used in a manner determined by a unique set of 
circumstances and actions, and their meaning will thus be specific to 
that context. 

Given this, he viewed religious language as having meaning only in 
its own context, and thus as used analogically in any other context. 63 
Further, he argued that all actions toward God are also analogical, that 
they "seem to be parts of a great and elaborate allegory which repre¬ 
sents him as a human being of great power whose grace we try to win," 
as through actions like kneeling, praying, and so on. 64 


62 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (3d ed.; trans. G. E. M. Anscombe; 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1958), §23, 11-12. 

63 For a critique of this idea that each context has its own logic, and thus verification 
and falsification are impossible, see Kai Nielsen, "Wittgensteinian Fideism," Phil 42 
(1967): 191-209. The question of verification or falsification regarding theophany is 
provocative. According to the verification principle, a proposition which cannot be 
verified completely does not have clear representation or signification, and therefore 
has no meaning. Antony Flew's well known falsification challenge ("Theology and 
Falsification," in New Essays in Philosophical Theology [eds. Antony Flew and Alasdair 
Macintyre; London: SCM Press, 1955], 96-99) addressed the question of what cir¬ 
cumstances (if any) could constitute falsification of a theistic claim. His idea (later 
expanded by Nielsen) was essentially that even if verification is seen as possible by a 
deist, if nothing could occur which would constitute falsification (i.e., if the theistic 
statement is compatible with every state of affairs), then the statement is meaning¬ 
less. See Colwell, "The Flew-Nielsen Challenge," 328. 

64 As in Ludwig Wittgenstein, "Wittgenstein's Lecture on Ethics: I: A Lecture on Eth¬ 
ics," Phil Review 74 (1965): 9. While certain similarities to the concept of analogical 
language are evident, the comparison should not be made too closely, because Witt¬ 
genstein's view of all language as "rough" with meaning dependent on context is 
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It may help to contrast this with other possible identifications of the 
nature of theophanic communication. Because the widespread hesita¬ 
tion to interpret anthropomorphic theophany is related to what this 
might be seen to imply, it is most central to consider the nature of pro- 
positional statements. As Wittgenstein writes on the form of proposi¬ 
tions (which he then critiques), a statement that "this is how things are" 

is the same as giving the definition: a proposition is whatever can be true 
or false. For instead of "this is how things are" I could have said "This is 
true". (Or again "This is false".) But we have 

'p' is true = p 

'p' is false = not-p. 

And to say that a proposition is whatever can be true or false amounts to 
saying: we call something a proposition when in our language we apply 
the calculus of truth functions to it. 65 

It should be apparent that we cannot apply the calculus of truth func¬ 
tions to the language of theophany. Taking this non-propositional lan¬ 
guage as proposition is similar to taking analogical language as univo¬ 
cal, and this is where problems arise. Wittgenstein emphasized the use 
of language, its function in each specific context, rather than simple 
representation or a one-to-one correspondence between word and fixed 
meaning. How much more so the use of theophany—certainly theo¬ 
phany as symbol has dynamic function, not a one-to-one correspon¬ 
dence or fixed meaning. God in embodied human form does not have 
the same fixed meaning as a human in human form. This phenomenon 
will have its own meaning, specific to its use. 66 

Just as analogical language cannot be reduced to univocal, if the 
meaning of God in human theophany is specific to God in human 
theophany, it cannot simply be expressed in another way. Language is 
inadequate in the best of cases. See Wittgenstein on the inability to de¬ 
scribe the aroma of coffee: "Why can't it be done?-Do we lack the 
words? And for what are words lacking?" He goes on to discuss the 
inadequacy of all existing vocabulary, yet the inability to simply intro¬ 
duce a new one. 67 The language of theophany is inadequate, not trans- 


more comparable to the idea of all language as analogous, i.e., with no univocal 
meaning whatsoever. 

65 Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, §136, 52. 

66 I apply Wittgenstein's thought to theophany with all due respect and with a nod to 
his comment that "God does not reveal himself in the world." Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (trans. C. K. Ogden; Mineola, N.Y.: Dover, 1999), 
§6.432. 

67 Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, §610,159. 
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latable, and by definition there is no new vocabulary which can ade¬ 
quately express what this vocabulary cannot. 

Moreover, human language about God is necessarily inadequate. 
Consider Kant's idea of the human incapacity to cognize the noumenal 
realm at all, or Wittgenstein's famous statement, "If God had looked 
into our minds he would not have been able to see there whom we 
were speaking of ." 68 In the case of communication through theophany, 
we can suggest that divine language to humans is also not easily recog¬ 
nizable. Just as philosophical problems arise when language goes on 
holiday , 69 theological problems arise when theophanic language seems 
to go on holiday. 

Kierkegaard wrote, "This, then, is the ultimate paradox of thought: 
to want to discover something that thought itself cannot think ." 70 While 
Wittgenstein emphasized the inadequacy of all language and con¬ 
cluded that God-talk was in some way nonsense, he followed Kierke¬ 
gaard in this aspiration to think the unthinkable and express the inex¬ 
pressible. In spite of Wittgenstein's famous statement that "Where-of 
one cannot speak, thereof one must be silent ," 71 he still considered it 
important to attempt discussion of the mystical. Though language be 
inadequate and meaning mysterious, it is still worth saying something. 

From Ezekiel to Aquinas to Wittgenstein, those who interpret ana¬ 
logically or emphasize use of analogical language do, by definition, still 
consider it worth saying something. Just as these choose analogy or 
inadequate language over silence, in various biblical texts we see God 
choose the analogical language of theophany over silence. Theophanic 
language is mysterious, but it is still worth appearing, or "saying" 
something. As Wittgenstein remarked, "Man has the urge to thrust 
against the limits of language ." 72 Perhaps in these theophanies, God too 
thrusts against the limits of language. 

As Wittgenstein expressed at one point, "Language is a labyrinth of 
paths. You approach from one side and know your way about; you 
approach the same place from another side and no longer know your 
way about ." 73 With the influence of classical theistic doctrines thor¬ 
oughly ingrained in us, we do not easily know our way about the use 
of theophanic language. Assuming that the meaning of this theophanic 


68 Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, Part 2, Ilxi. 

69 Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, §38,19. 

70 Soren Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments (ed. and trans. Howard V. Hong and 
Edna H. Hong; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1985), 37. 

71 Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, §7. 

72 Friedrich Waismann, "Wittgenstein's Lecture on Ethics: II: Notes on Talks with 
Wittgenstein," Phil Review 74 (1965): 12. 

73 Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, §203, 82. 
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language (God in human form) must be the same as non-theophanic 
(human in human form) is not an adequate response. There is a vast 
chasm between the "life forms" of a human being embodied, as hu¬ 
mans generally are, and God being embodied. It is only reasonable to 
assume that the meanings are not equivalent. 


3.3 Interpretation 

Whether one chooses to read theophany as analogical language or as 
language-game, or to understand this form of communication in an¬ 
other way, the point is that it is not necessary to accept the premise that 
the concrete anthropomorphic portrayals of God in these texts must be 
either metaphorical, or literal and thus unsophisticated. The embodied 
form is literal in the text, but we should by no means assume that the 
Israelite authors intended to suggest that God in human form has the 
same meaning as human in human form. The meaning may be seen as 
analogous, or specific to its use. Without reducing this analogical lan¬ 
guage to univocal, or attempting to translate the meaning from one 
context into another as if meaning were fixed, we may still explore 
something of the possible implications of the text. 

Some will have lingering discomfort relating to certain classical the- 
istic doctrines (even if not framed as such), in particular the problems 
of materiality and embodiment, and limitation and likeness. Beyond 
these problems, many of the issues relating to physical anthropomor¬ 
phism are largely the same as those relating to any divine action. As 
discussed earlier, anthropomorphic portrayal of deity is a spectrum; the 
difference between portrayal of God as a person and description of God 
having thoughts at all is one of degree, not kind. Those concerned with 
a variety of issues relating to divine action can refer to any number of 
theological discussions of how God can be outside of time but act in 
history, and so on. The problem of immutability and divine respon¬ 
siveness, for instance, is discussed in various forms, such as through 
the concepts of stronger and weaker immutability (weaker indicating 
only that God does not change in character, stronger indicating that 
God cannot change whatsoever ). 74 The following issues, however, re¬ 
quire some comment specific to concrete anthropomorphism. 


74 See e.g. Swinburne's discussion of the unsatisfactory nature of the Cambridge crite¬ 
rion ("a thing x changes if some predicate 'p' applies to it at one time, but not an¬ 
other"), and intrinsic and extrinsic change. Swinburne, The Coherence of Theism, 212- 
14. 
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Materiality and Embodiment 

Jonathan Harrison discusses five aspects of embodiment, or in Harri¬ 
son's terms, five things it means to say one has a body. Firstly, material 
experiences cause physical sensation to one's body as they do not to an 
inanimate object. Secondly, one experiences internal physical sensation 
such as hunger (or even simply the physical sensation of having body 
parts). Thirdly, one can move directly (what Arthur C. Danto calls "ba¬ 
sic action"), that is, can move a body part in one action without having 
to cause it to happen secondarily, as with moving an inanimate object 
or somebody else's body part. Fourthly, one sees from the specific loca¬ 
tion of one's body, and what is further from the localized point is less 
easily visible. Fifthly, one has emotional and mental responses to one's 
physical circumstances . 75 

In his application of these ideas to issues of divine embodiment, 
Swinburne observes that classical theism rules out the possibility of 
some of these characteristics of embodiment for God, but not all. For 
instance, in regard to the third characteristic, in the classical theistic 
view God does not have limbs which he can move directly, but he can 
move any part of the universe directly, as raising one's own arm (i.e., 
without having to lift a hand and secondarily move the object, or move 
one part of the universe to make another part move), and is thus in fact 
capable of direct action. Swinburne notes that classical theistic views 
still allow for God's "limited embodiment" in this way (surely a sur¬ 
prising notion within classical theism !). 76 By this approach, even the 
embodiment of deity is a spectrum, and the differences are not of kind, 
but of degree. 


Likeness and Limitation 

The first impediment to literal interpretation of anthropomorphism is 
the issue of likeness. From Xenophanes to Freud, this has been at the 
core of critiques of theism in general, and of anthropomorphism in 
particular. An interpreter may sense a certain danger in reading human 
theophany literally, lest we should then imagine God to be just like us. 
However, we can see that the Israelite notion that God could appear in 
the fire theophany does not indicate that the Israelites imagined God to 


75 Jonathan Harrison, "The Embodiment of Mind, or What Use is Having a Body?", 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 74 (1973-74): 33-55. 

76 Swinburne, The Coherence of Theism, 99-105. He also discusses God's "limited em¬ 
bodiment" in regard to the fourth characteristic, though this argument seems less 
convincing. 
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be just like fire. Our concern regarding the risk of over-assessing the 
meaning of human theophany should not affect our willingness to 
make the Ockham's razor assumption that Israelite descriptions of hu¬ 
man theophany should be taken as much at face value as those describ¬ 
ing fire or storm theophany. In regard to broader theological interpreta¬ 
tion, our hesitation to over-interpret God's likeness to us if God 
appears in human form should not be hyper-corrected to result in a 
brushing away of the plain meaning of the texts. 

Moreover, if we are concerned that a literal interpretation of human 
theophany carries the risk of showing us a God too much like our¬ 
selves, we must remember that our subjection to our own perception is 
not restricted to visual images alone. Remembering that, as Kant ar¬ 
gued, nothing can be known in itself (dang an sich), but only as we per¬ 
ceive it, we recognize that our view of God in theophany is not more 
restricted by our own perception than our knowledge of God "in him¬ 
self," as if we could cognize God accurately outside of theophany. 

The second major hindrance to interpretation of anthropomorphic 
theophany relates to the notion of limitation. Again, we must acknowl¬ 
edge the logical inconsistency of this hesitation. The storm theophany 
does not limit God's knowledge and power to the storm; the human 
theophany does not limit God to the human embodiment. Attempts to 
de-anthropomorphize God still create limitation: consider for instance 
Empedocles' suggestion that God is a sphere. 

Ninian Smart identifies one of the major roots of the aversion to an¬ 
thropomorphic representations of God in his discussion of a different 
type of anthropomorphism, the pantheistic concept of the cosmos as 
God's "body" (i.e., the idea that the soul is to the body as God is to the 
world). In his discussion of the cosmos as a form of divine-human 
communication—essentially as God's body language, if this is not too 
anthropomorphic a presentation of his idea—Smart offers an explana¬ 
tion of what many theologians find so objectionable about the "horror 
of pantheism," as he calls it. He suggests that in the eyes of many theo¬ 
logians, this idea "ties God too strongly to the cosmos, as though the 
relationship exhausts the divine nature ." 77 Smart's suggestion is appli¬ 
cable to biblical concrete anthropomorphism as well. The "horror of 
anthropomorphism," as it might be called, is not merely that God 
should show up in human form, but that this must in essence limit 
God's nature. 

Schoen's concept of the "detachability of clues" is helpful here. He 
demonstrates that there is no definitive set of clues to characterize the 


77 Ninian Smart, "God's Body," USQR 37 (1981): 58. See also Klaus Klostermaier, "The 
Body of God," in The Charles Strong Lectures (ed. Robert B. Crotty; Leiden: Brill, 
1987), 103-19. 
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inner workings or configuration of a thing, and that among a set of 
clues there will be some which are more and some which are less reli¬ 
able. He applies this to the attribution of anthropomorphic traits to 
God, noting that such characterization bears no direct link to inner 
workings. In other words, anthropomorphic clues do not define the 
inner workings of a thing, in this case God. The detachability of clues 
from inner workings, in his terms, "implies that the uniqueness of 
God's nature, in and of itself, does not prohibit anthropomorphic char¬ 
acterizations," and thus there is no need to go beyond the "minimal 
implications of various clues ." 78 The vast differences between the hu¬ 
man and the divine do not prevent anthropomorphic characterizations, 
and these anthropomorphic traits need not imply sameness or equality. 

Wittgenstein asked "whether when we talk of the eye of God we 
should talk of his eyebrows ." 79 Reference to the eye of God does not 
indicate that God has eyebrows; physical embodiment in human 
theophany does not indicate the limitation of God's knowledge and 
power to that body. Like the metaphor which serves to organize our 
view but not identify a one-to-one correspondence, the appearance of 
God in human theophany shows us the part of God that is like us, but 
does not mean that this is equal to the whole of God's nature or iden¬ 
tity. 

Let us return to Swinburne's summary of the traditionally accepted 
divine properties: "being a person without a body (i.e. a spirit), present 
everywhere, the creator and sustainer of the universe, a free agent, able 
to do everything (i.e. omnipotent), knowing all things ..." 80 Keeping in 
mind the earlier issues of limited embodiment, weaker mutability, and 
so on, it should be noted that if the God of classical theism is "a free 
agent, able to do everything," then God is as free to communicate 
through human theophany as through a cloud. Edward Cherbonnier 
discusses the concept of visible anthropomorphism, arguing that if God 
is infinite, it logically follows that God's freedom extends to all areas, 
including visibility. In other words, an infinite deity is free to appear in 
any manner . 81 Michael Wyschogrod also writes on the freedom of God 


78 Schoen, "Anthropomorphic Concepts of God," 130-33. 

79 Christopher Morse, "Raising God's Eyebrows: Some Further Thoughts on the Con¬ 
cept of the Analogia Fidei," USQR 37 (1981): 39-40. Schoen points out that the Mani- 
cheans' question to Augustine regarding whether God has hair and nails (Confes¬ 
sions, Bk 3, Ch 7) may have provoked Wittgenstein here; see Schoen, "Anthro¬ 
pomorphic Concepts of God," 40. 

80 Swinburne, The Coherence of Theism, 2. Interestingly, he concludes that these claims of 
classical theism are coherent if understood analogically. 

81 He claims that "the biblical God... is invisible as a matter of tactics" and not nature. 
His examples of exceptions are Exodus 33:23, 24:10, and Isaiah 6:1, without distinc- 
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to be embodied. (He writes on the theoretical possibility of incarnation 
in Judaism, but this can be applied even more so to theophany.) He 
writes, "I do not think that the Bible is very sympathetic to human pre¬ 
conceptions about what God will or will not, can or cannot do ." 82 Fre¬ 
derick Ferre has a similar perspective, remarking that "it is a strange 
aberration... to make the anthropocentric assumption that would re¬ 
strict the true meaning of all such terms to human beings alone." He 
points to Kierkegaard's paradox, that if God is the Wholly Other and 
thus Wholly Unknowable, "there is no logical impediment to consider¬ 
ing God Wholly like the human ." 83 Ferre follows Kierkegaard in this 
and suggests that "the spiritual motives behind the prohibition of an¬ 
thropomorphism are ill-served when formalized into a logical doctrine 
that cannot be followed, finally without self-destructive consequen¬ 
ces ." 84 

Following this line of thought, the use of concrete anthropomor¬ 
phism may be interpreted in an interesting way. Rather than expressing 
a limitation to God's nature—the "horror of anthropomorphism" — 
these concretely anthropomorphic theophanies express God's freedom. 
Concrete anthropomorphism does not carry an implied limitation to 
God's knowledge or power. On the contrary, this theophanic language, 
logically odd and irreducible, expresses something we have not seen 
before, and do not see in another way. We see, among other things, that 
God's freedom is not limited even in regard to embodiment. This is 
counterintuitive in light of some of the basic doctrines of classical the¬ 
ism. We see, among other things, that even what we think we know 
about God we do not know. 

The anthropomorphic embodiment of God in various biblical texts 
should be understood as literally as other forms of theophany; the 
meaning of this embodiment may be understood analogically, or in its 
use. Its very existence as a form of theophany is shocking, and were it 
not written in Scripture, it would be impossible to say it. In the tradi¬ 
tion of Wittgenstein, even after much deliberation, one must conclude: 
"Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be silent." 


tion between types of appearances. Edward LaB. Cherbonnier, "The Logic of Biblical 
Anthropomorphism," HTR 55 (1962): 199. 

82 Michael Wyschogrod, "A New Stage in Jewish-Christian Dialogue," Judaism 31/3 
(1982): 363. 

83 Ferre, "In Praise of Anthropomorphism," 210, citing Soren Kierkegaard, Philosophical 
Fragments (trans. David F. Swenson; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1936), 31. 

84 Ferre, "In Praise of Anthropomorphism," 206. 
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In the remarkable text of Genesis 18:1-15, Yahweh appears to Abraham 
and the two share a meal and an intimate conversation. Throughout 
this encounter, the form which Yahweh assumes is described explicitly 
as that of a man. He is initially identified as one of three men ( ’anasim, 
v. 2), and is then portrayed in graphically human terms throughout the 
passage. 

This text has been assumed to recall certain features shared with 
Canaanite religion. Many scholars have claimed that the roots of the 
text of Genesis 18:1-15 can be located within the context of Canaanite 
religious thought, and have defined the latter by the literature of Uga- 
rit. The specific nature of the ’is theophany, however, has no parallel in 
the Ugaritic literature and no equivalent in any known Canaanite or 
Syrian material. The phenomenon of the ’is theophany cannot be cate¬ 
gorized according to any known type of divine-human communication 
among Israel's neighbors. 


4.1 The Text of Genesis 18:1-15 


Wahweh appeared to him by the terebinths of Mamre, while he was sitting 
at the door of the tent at the heat of the day. 2 And he lifted his eyes and 
saw—three men were standing before him. He saw, and he ran to meet 
them from the door of the tent, and he bowed toward the ground, 3 and 
said, "My lord, if I have found favor in your eyes, please do not pass by 
your servant. 4 Let a little water be taken—wash your feet, and rest under 
the tree. 5 And let me take a bit of bread—sustain yourselves. Afterwards 
you may pass on, because for this reason have you passed by your servant. 
And they said, "So do, as you have said." 6 So Abraham hurried towards 
the tent to Sarah, and said, "Hurry, three measures of fine flour! Knead 
and make cakes!" 7 And Abraham ran to the cattle, and he took a fine ten¬ 
der calf and gave it to the servant, and he rushed to make it. 8 And he took 
curds and milk and the calf that he had made, and presented it to them, 
and stood before them under the tree while they ate. 9 And they said to him, 
"Where is your wife Sarah?" He said, "There in the tent." 10 And he said, "I 
will return to you at this time next year, and your wife Sarah will have a 
son." And Sarah was listening at the door of the tent (but she was behind 
him). n Now Abraham and Sarah were old, advanced in years; Sarah had 
stopped having the "way of women." 12 So Sarah laughed to herself, saying, 
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"After I'm worn out, I'll have pleasure? And my lord is old..." 13 And 
Yahweh said to Abraham, "Why did Sarah laugh, saying, 'Really, I'll give 
birth when I'm old?' 14 Is anything too extraordinary for Yahweh? At the 
appointed time I will return to you, at this time next year, and Sarah will 
have a son." 15 And Sarah lied, saying, "I did not laugh," because she was 
afraid; but he said, "No, you did indeed laugh." 

be clone mature ’ (v. 1): "by the terebinths of Mamre." The phrase occurs 
identically in 13:18, where Mamre is a location, as in Genesis 23:17,19; 25:9; 
35:27; 49:30; and 50:13. The phrase be’eldnemamre 1 ha’emdri ("by the tere¬ 
binths of Mamre the Amorite") occurs in 14:13, where Mamre is a person, 
as in 14:24. The LXX has the singular "oak of Mamre" (tt) 5qul tt| Map(3pr|) 
in 18:1, as in 13:18 and 14:13. 

petahha’ohel (v. 1): "at the door of the tent." The use of the phrase as an 
adverbial accusative is common, as in Genesis 18:10; Numbers 12:5-8,16:27; 
Exodus 33:8, 9, 10; and Judges 4:20. Cf. Genesis 19:11, adv. acc. 
petah habbayit. Sarah's direct experience of Yahweh is at the door of the tent 
in verse 10, as Abraham's is in verse 1. On the entrance to the tent as an 
early site of occasional theophany, see Cooper and Goldstein. 1 

nissabim (v. 2): "standing." On the use of the root ysb concerning 
theophany, see Cooper and Goldstein; see also Hamilton on the use of both 
nsb and ysb in connection with theophany. 2 

nissabim c alayw (v. 2): "standing before him." Some have understood the 
use of the preposition ^/(usually "over, above") in verse 2 to offer some 
indication as to the respective levels of authority of the three men and 
Abraham. This is problematic in part due to its opposite use in verse 8 
( wehu - omed dlehem, "he stood before them"). The preposition should in¬ 
stead be understood as "before, beside," as in Genesis 41:1, where the 
Pharaoh dreams that he is Timed hi-hay ’or, "standing before (or beside) the 
Nile." See GKC §119cc on the use of aiw ith verbs of standing and going, 
with the meaning "by, with, before, near." Gesenius suggests that amad al 
indicates "to stand serving before," as in Zechariah 4:14, and hityasseb c al 
indicates "to present oneself before," as in Job 1:6. This explains well the 
difference between the men standing (nsb) before Abraham in verse 2, and 
Abraham standing before them in verse 8. 

adonay(v. 3): "My lord." As has often been noted, the pointing reflects the 
Masoretic understanding of the figure as Yahweh, but Abraham, having 
not yet recognized his visitors, cannot have intended this. Von Rad and 
Wenham, for example, emend to adoni (" sir, my lord"); Westermann pre- 


1 Alan M. Cooper and Bernard R. Goldstein, "At the Entrance to the Tent: More Cultic 
Resonances in Biblical Narrative," JBL 116 (1997): 201-215. 

2 Cooper and Goldstein, "Exodus and Massdt ," 32. Victor P. Hamilton, The Book of 
Genesis: Chapters 18-50 (NICOT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 3. 
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fers to read ’adonay ("sirs, lords"), comparing 19:2. 3 However, Lot's address 
in 19:2 is in the plural throughout. Because the rest of the address in 18:3 is 
singular, the pointing is better \adorn than ’adonay. Speiser explains the ad¬ 
dress as "the author's aside to the reader," implying that the pointing re¬ 
flects the author's intent. 4 Whether this indication to the reader comes from 
the author, as Speiser proposes, or from the Masoretes only, as according to 
von Rad, Wenham, Westermann, and others, it should not be understood 
as Abraham's intent in the address. 5 See Wevers on the LXX use of the 
vocative Kupie ("lord, sir") in this verse. 6 When the singular is used again 
in 19:18, the MT once again vocalizes ’adonay, but in this case a textual note 
rightly proposes ’adorn. 

ka'ethayya (v. 10): "at this time next year." The phrase is used only here 
and in 2 Kings 4:16-17; a similar version of the phrase appears in Genesis 
17:21. BDB 312a suggests "at the time (when it is) reviving," i.e., spring. 
However, the use of the corresponding phrase in Akkadian, ana balat, con¬ 
firms the meaning "next year." The noun balat (always without case end¬ 
ing) occurs with the prepositions ana, ina, and adi, in texts from the late sec¬ 
ond and early first millennia, including from Alalah and Hattusa. See the 
discussion of balatu with the meaning "coming year," CAD B 51b-52a. 7 

wehu’ ’aharayw (v. 10): "but [she] was behind him." There are several pos¬ 
sible readings of this phrase. If wehu ’ is to be read as it appears in the MT, 
the meaning is either that Sarah was listening at the door (petah, fern.) of 
the tent (’ohel masc.), option a) "and it [the tent] was behind him [the 
speaker in verse 10, i.e., Yahweh]," or b) the reverse, "and he [Yahweh] 
was behind it [the tent]." The Samaritan Pentateuch has wehi’, with the 
possible meanings that a) "and she [Sarah] was behind him [Yahweh]," or 
less likely, b) "and it [the door] was behind him [Yahweh]." (The other 
grammatically possible options are not logically possible, i.e., that "she was 
behind it [the tent]," or that "it [the door] was behind it [the tent].") The 
LXX has ouoa oma0£V auxou, "being behind him." The feminine partici¬ 
ple ouaa is nominative, and thus can only refer to Sarah, and not the door 
or the tent. To judge between these alternatives, we can rule out the inter¬ 
pretation that the phrase would describe Yahweh as behind the tent (MT 
option b), since the rest of the passage appears to portray the action as oc¬ 
curring in front of the tent. It also seems unlikely that it would describe the 
door in particular as being behind Yahweh (Sam. Pent, option b), although 
this is possible. More likely, the meaning is either that the tent was behind 
Yahweh (MT option a), or that Sarah was behind Yahweh (Sam. Pent, op- 


3 Von Rad, Genesis, 206; Wenham, Genesis 16-50, 36; Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 273. 
Others also read "sirs," e.g. Robert Davidson, Genesis 12-50 (CBC; Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1979), 62. 

4 Speiser, Genesis, 129. 

5 Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 278; Sarna, Genesis, 129. See Sarna for discussion of 
rabbinic interpretation. 

6 John William Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Genesis (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1993), 45-46. 

7 See Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 280, for discussion and bibliography. 
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tion a, LXX). The last of these options is the strongest possibility logically, 
since the point is that Yahweh's knowledge of Sarah's laughter is extraor¬ 
dinary. The readings MT option a, Sam. Pent, option a, and LXX all pro¬ 
vide this meaning, but the last two emphasize Sarah's position in regard to 
Yahweh, and have the advantage of possible double attestation. Therefore, 
the reading chosen here is that Sarah was listening to Yahweh's words 
from the door of the tent, ''but she was behind him." According to this read¬ 
ing, Sarah's placement is emphasized; however, every one of the above al¬ 
ternatives describes the relative positions of Sarah and Yahweh, whether 
directly or through the location of the tent, and thus any reading of the 
phrase functions as a clue to the reader that Yahweh has special knowledge 
of Sarah's laughter. 

’orah kannasim (v. 11): "the way of women." BH textual note proposes 
ke ’orah nasim. This euphemism for menstruation is similar to that of Gene¬ 
sis 31:35, derek nasim. 

haap umnam died wa ’anizaqanti (v. 13): "really, I will give birth when I am 
old?" Yahweh asks why Sarah has asked this. In fact, she questioned 
whether she would have "pleasure" ( c edna) again now that she was worn 
out, noting additionally that her husband was old. In his words to Abra¬ 
ham, Yahweh emends Sarah's somewhat graphic comment, relating it to 
fertility rather than sexual pleasure, and skips the mild offense to Abra¬ 
ham. 

The literary relationship between Genesis 18:1-15 (or to some, 18:1-16) 
and the surrounding material has long been debated. The story of the 
visitors to Abraham has been regarded by some as a separate source 
from the surrounding narrative, 8 9 by some as originally connected to all 
of chapters 18 and 19, 9 and by others as originally related to chapter 19 
but not to the dialogue between Abraham and Yahweh, 10 which is in 
fact a later addition. In this coherent narrative, the promise of a son and 
the destruction of Sodom have been united through the framework of 
three visitors, and no discernible sources can be isolated within either 
episode. It is likely that the bridge between the two episodes originally 


8 See for example Gunkel, who regards the story as "completely independent of all 
others" ( Genesis, 200); and Westermann, who argues that it was "originally a self- 
contained narrative" ( Genesis 12-36, 274). 

9 For example, John Van Seters, Abraham in History and Tradition (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1975), 202-16; von Rad, Genesis, 204; Speiser, Genesis, 130; Wenham, 
Genesis 16-50, 40; Letellier, Day in Mamre, 79-80; Yitzhak Avishur, "The Story of the 
Visit of the Angels to Abraham (Genesis 18:1-16) and Its Parallel in Ugaritic Litera¬ 
ture (2 Aqhat V:4-31) [in Hebrew]," BM 32 (1986-87): 168-77; Ehud ben Zvi, "The 
Dialogue Between Abraham and YHWH in Gen. 18:23-32: A Historical-Critical 
Analysis," fSOT 53 (1992): 30-31. 

10 For example, Carr, Reading the Fractures, 170-171; Thomas C. Romer, "Recherches 
actuelles sur le cycle d'Abraham," in Studies in the Book of Genesis (ed. Andre Wenin; 
Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2001), 196. 
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included some shorter version of Abraham's challenge, to parallel Lot's 
negotiation in 19:19-21. 

While the description of Yahweh's appearance as an ’is occurs ex¬ 
plicitly in 18:1-15, the ’is terminology introduced in this theophany text 
continues through the rest of the story of Genesis 18-19. After the 
shared meal, two of the men leave; Yahweh remains behind and nego¬ 
tiates the fate of Sodom with Abraham. Then the two men, now inter¬ 
changeably called men and angels, come to Sodom, warn Lot of the 
impending destruction, and save him in spite of himself as Yahweh 
demolishes Sodom from heaven. 

Strong thematic and linguistic continuities link Genesis 18 (espe¬ 
cially vv. 1-15) and 19. While arguments have been made that various 
portions of the chapters stem from different sources, the structure and 
language of the majority of Genesis 18 and 19 indicate that they form a 
single unit. As Van Seters summarizes, "The verbal similarity between 
the two chapters is so striking that the two episodes cannot be regarded 
as separate stories... The notion that these stories could gradually come 
together and develop such similar vocabulary and thematic detailing 
through a complex process of oral tradition is complete fantasy. All of 
these features are indicators of deliberate literary composition." 11 

The structure of the story is governed by the logical flow of the 
comings and goings of each character. The number of visitors in each 
scene (which, one might note, becomes arbitrary if and only if the pas¬ 
sages are divided into theoretically separate units) demonstrates a con¬ 
tinuous narrative line. At the beginning of the story (18:1-2), three men 
come to visit Abraham, and in the following verses one of them is set 
apart as the primary speaker, through repeated use of singular forms, 
but his identity is not yet known. Verses 13-14 reveal that this man is 
none other than Yahweh ("And Yahweh said to Abraham... is anything 
too extraordinary for Yahweh?"). In 18:16, the bridge to the Sodom 
episode, the visitors, again called men, rise and look down toward 
Sodom. This line could be understood to lead directly to the appear¬ 
ance of two angels in 19:1, although elements of the ensuing conversa¬ 
tion work well in the same story line, bound by the three visitors. After 
the men all look toward Sodom, Yahweh lingers to reveal his plans to 
Abraham (18:17-21), while two of the men head toward Sodom (18:22). 
The other two divine visitors, alternately called men (19:5, 8, 10, 12, 16) 
and angels (19:1, 15), arrive in the city and pay a visit to Lot. The story 
ends with Yahweh destroying Sodom and Gomorrah from heaven; this 
is logical enough, as 18:33 has specified that Yahweh departed from 
Abraham as soon as he had finished speaking. The consistent narrative 


11 Van Seters, Abraham, 216. 
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line regarding the number of characters in each scene should not be 
treated as an accident or later adjustment, but as an inherent element of 
the story of the two chapters. 

In addition to the overall structure which demonstrates the conti¬ 
nuity of Genesis 18-19, with some part of 18:17-33 probably expanded, 
the subplots of each chapter are structured similarly. Moreover, the 
parallel events are in many places described in parallel language. At 
the start of each chapter, the hero is sitting at an entranceway: Abra¬ 
ham, who lives in the desert, under a tree outside his tent, and Lot, who 
lives in the city, at the gate of Sodom. In 18:2, Abraham's initial reaction 
to his visitors is described: "and he lifted his eyes and saw... and he ran 
to meet them... and he bowed toward the ground" ( wayyissa 3 
c enayw wayyar \.. wayyaros liqra ham... wayyistahu ’ ’arsa). 

Similarly, 19:1 describes the initial response of Lot: "and Lot saw, 
and rose to meet them and bowed his face toward the ground" 
{wayyar-lot wayyaqom liqra ham wayyistahu appayim arsa ). 18:3-4 quotes 
Abraham's invitation to the men: "and he said, 'My lord... wash your 
feet'" {wayyo’mar adonay... werahasuraglekem). Likewise, 19:2 says con¬ 
cerning Lot: "and he said, [please] my lords... wash your feet" 
(way yd iner hinneh na - i adonay... werahasu raglekem ). 

The parallel structure of the two chapters continues. Following this 
invitation, just as Abraham rushes about to take care of his guests in 
chapter 18, Lot insistently urges them to come to his home in chapter 
19. Each host then arranges a hearty meal for his visitors, after which 
there are two conflicts: the first minor, and the second major. In Abra¬ 
ham's case, the first conflict after the shared meal transpires between 
the men and Sarah, who has been listening to their pronouncement at 
the tent door. She laughs, and a minor confrontation ensues. Following 
this, the central conflict in the divine visit to Abraham consists in his 
argument with Yahweh over the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. In Lot's 
case, after the feast there is an initial minor conflict between the two 
men, defended by Lot, and the men of the town, who have observed 
the visitors. The central conflict follows this; just as in chapter 18 it re¬ 
lates to Abraham's reaction to the plans for Sodom, in chapter 19 it 
relates to the reactions of Lot and his family to the execution of those 
plans. One effect of this element of the narrative parallel is to raise the 
possibility that some version of the argument in 18:17-33 may have 
accompanied the Lot episode in an earlier form of the story. 

In addition to the structural parallels between chapters 18 and 19 
and the specific linguistic parallels therein, certain other linguistic links 
are notable. For example, 19:13, "for we are about to destroy this place" 
{ki-mashitim anahnu et-hammaqom hazzeh), picks up on 18:26-28, "I will 
spare the whole place... I will not destroy [it]" {wenasahllekol- 
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hammaqom... Id' ash it)) and 19:13, "their outcry has become great" 
{gadela sa c aqatam), follows from 18:20, "the outcry of Sodom and Go¬ 
morrah is indeed great" (za ‘hqat [Sam. Pent, sa c aqat\ sedom wa amdra ki- 
rabba). The phrase "they looked down" ( wayyasqipu) in 18:16 is taken 
up again in 19:28, "he looked down" ( wayyasqep ), both times "over 
Sodom" ( al-pene sedom); and 18:23, "will you indeed sweep away" 
(ha aj) tispeh) is picked up in 19:17, "lest you be swept away" {pen- 
tissapeh). The two chapters also share vocabulary not specific to the plot 
of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. For example, the uncom¬ 
mon phrase ki- a I- ken ("for therefore") occurs in both 18:5 and 19:8. 12 
Where these parallels involve 18:17-33, they may once again suggest 
that some earlier version of the discussion was incorporated into the 
larger story. 

The two chapters share thematic features as well. A key element of 
the tension in both parts of the story is the disbelief of the main charac¬ 
ters in the face of the visitors' announcement. In chapter 18, Sarah 
laughs at the mere notion that she should have a child in her old age. In 
chapter 19, first Lot's family refuses to take him seriously when he re¬ 
peats the angels' warning that the city will be destroyed, and then Lot 
himself hesitates to leave. Likewise, the pivotal aspect of the resolution 
in each part of the story is the surprising act of haggling. Abraham's 
response to God's plan to destroy Sodom is to haggle over the fate of 
the righteous; Lot's response to the same plan is to haggle with the 
angels over the destination of his escape. 

It may be observed that the majority of these structural parallels 
concern 18:1-15 and chapter 19, and that the specific linguistic corre¬ 
spondences between 18:17-33 and the rest of chapters 18 and 19 are 
rather different. The second half of chapter 18 shares subject matter and 
specific vocabulary with chapter 19, and contains a noteworthy element 
of the larger parallel structure of the two chapters, namely the haggling 
over the divine plans for Sodom and Gomorrah (in Lot's case, related to 
his own escape). However, the second half of chapter 18 also reflects 
concerns that are not evident in 18:1-15 or chapter 19, in particular the 
concern with the opposing fates of the righteous and the wicked, which 
is a theme generally associated with exilic and post-exilic literature. It is 
therefore not surprising that the text of Abraham haggling with Yah- 
weh has often been assumed to stem from a separate, later source. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that, while parts of 18:17-33 have a theological 
tone distinct from the surrounding stories, other elements of the text 


12 Other shared phrases are less uncommon, such as Abraham's request to his divine 
guests, "if I have found favor in your eyes" ( ’im-na’ masati hen be'eneka), in 18:3, and 
Lot's request to his, "your servant has found favor in your eyes" ( hinneh- 
na‘masa’ 'abdekahen be’eneka), in 19:19. 
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are deeply integrated with the rest of chapters 18 and 19 and would be 
hard to explain without their original connection to the larger story. 

There is cause to suspect that at least some element of 18:17-33 was 
an original part of the story of chapters 18-19. Structural and linguistic 
parallels already demonstrate the unity of 18:1-15 and chapter 19, and 
in most ways the story as such reads smoothly. Yet there is one major 
element missing. In the first half of chapter 18, three men appear to 
Abraham, and one of them is set apart from the other two from the 
outset. He is addressed individually by Abraham (v. 3), and then 
speaks to both Abraham (vv. 10, 13-14) and Sarah (v. 15). In verse 13, 
this individual among the three men is revealed to be Yahweh. Follow¬ 
ing this story and already intrinsically connected to it through specific 
structural and linguistic correspondences, chapter 19 describes the next 
visit of the two men. So what has happened to the third, already set 
apart from the other two? What has happened to Yahweh and Abra¬ 
ham, already left alone by the structure of 18:1-15 and 19? 

To be clear, this is not to suggest that 18:1-15 and chapter 19 are 
linked by 18:17-33, which would assume some circular logic. Rather, 
the unity of 18:1-15 and chapter 19 is already evident in numerous 
structural and linguistic parallels, but includes a narrative space after 
Yahweh is set apart from Abraham's other two visitors, and before the 
two visitors' arrival in Sodom. It seems plausible that some form of a 
further encounter between Abraham and Yahweh filled this space. 
Moreover, while some features of 18:17-33 may have been written or 
adjusted to match chapter 19, the very theme most often cited in con¬ 
sidering these verses a later addition, that of the issues surrounding 
righteousness and judgment, is also an integral element of chapter 19. 

In 19:19-21, Lot haggles with his two visitors, not over the fate of 
Sodom, but over his own fate. Even while his very family's safety is 
threatened. Lot repeatedly asks only for his own escape. He first ex¬ 
presses gratitude for the saving of his life, and then continues: "but I 
cannot flee to the mountain, lest the disaster overtake me and I die. 
Look, this town is close enough to flee to, and it's small. Let me flee 
there—isn't it small?—that I might live." It is noteworthy that Lot's 
only plea beyond the plea for his own life in this passage is for the town 
of Zoar, and this is only because he will be there. Lot pleads that the 
town will be spared for the sake of one: himself. 

It can hardly be coincidental that Lot's preoccupation with his own 
fate is revealed shortly after the men of Sodom accuse Lot of playing 
the judge when he does not have this right: "This one came to sojourn, 
and acts as a judge" (ha’ehad ba-lagur wayyispot sapot) (19:9). In consid¬ 
eration of this text's paired interests in Lot's questionable character and 
the questioning of his right to act as judge, the theme in 18:17-33 of the 
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contrast between righteousness and the lack thereof is not reason 
enough to suggest that the entire passage was added after composition 
of the main story. The use of the specific terms and categories of saddiq 
and rasa c ("righteous" and "wicked") is stronger evidence, along with 
the pairing in 18:19 of sedaqa and mispat ("righteousness" and "jus¬ 
tice"), which as Ben Zvi has observed, does not appear elsewhere in 
Genesis. 13 Nonetheless, the theme of justice is central to chapter 19, as 
emphasized in the accusation that Lot is playing the judge 
(wayyispot sapot ) in 19:9. 

It remains evident that although Lot's right to act as judge is ques¬ 
tioned (wayyispotsapot), Abraham's question in 18:25, "The judge of all 
the earth won't do what is just?" (hasopetkol-ha’aresId 1 ya c aseh mispat), 
specifically addresses the righteousness of God himself. However, 
while this theme certainly became more prominent in later literature, 
one would expect divine justice to have been questioned in Israel even 
before the exile, especially given the presence of this theme in the litera¬ 
ture of Israel's neighbors at an early date, independent of a pivotal 
national catastrophe (e.g., Ludlulbelnemeqi). u To judge from the 
precedent of the literature of Israel's neighbors, one should by no 
means conclude that questions of divine justice were absent from reli¬ 
gious thought in Israel's early history, but only that they received far 
greater attention in later times. 

In addition, the dialogue between Abraham and Yahweh is cen¬ 
tered on the question of whether a place might be spared for the sake of 
only a few inhabitants. This theme too is evident in chapter 19, as Lot 
pleads for Zoar to be saved for his sake. In regard to the possibility that 
one text was written to match the other, it should be noted that the 
theme is quite central to both passages. 

In sum, many themes of 18:17-33 are also integral to chapter 19, and 
are not in themselves reason enough to separate the text of 18:17-33 
from the larger story of chapters 18-19. Themes such as good and right 
judgment, the right to judge, contrast of character, and the sparing of a 
city for the sake of a few inhabitants are threaded throughout the texts, 
and the double use of the root spt occurs in both Abraham's question 
regarding Yahweh and the townspeople's words regarding Lot. 15 The 
only element of the passage that has no inherent connection to either 


13 Ben Zvi, "Dialogue," 31. 

14 See "Ludlul belnemeqi," or "I Will Praise the Lord of Wisdom," translated by Robert 
D. Biggs ( ANET , 596-600). 

15 The words of the townspeople regarding Lot in 19:9 can also be read as a question 
("This one came to sojourn, and he plays the judge?!"), with much the same tone as 
Sarah's question in 18:12, "After I'm worn out. I'll have pleasure?" and Abraham's 
question in 18:25, "The judge of all the earth won't do what is just?" 
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18:1-15 or chapter 19 is the concern with the categories of saddiq and 
rasa j and possibly the pairing of sedaqa and mispat. The absence of con¬ 
cern with these categories in the rest of the text indicates that their use 
may reflect a revision of the dialogue episode with a later theological 
focus. However, there is not sufficient evidence that the text of 18:17-33 
in its entirety should be separated from the larger story. 

The narrative space left between the first half of chapter 18, in 
which Yahweh has already been set apart from the other two men, and 
chapter 19, in which only the two men proceed to Sodom, specifically 
suggests the possibility of Yahweh remaining with Abraham rather 
than going on to Sodom with the other two. Given this narrative space, 
it is plausible that there was an originally connected story regarding 
Abraham's further encounter with Yahweh, and that this story specifi¬ 
cally related to the themes of justice, judgment, character, and haggling 
over the fate of cities as found in chapter 19. In other words, while the 
specific distinction between the named categories of saddiq and rasa ' in 
18:23-32 likely represents an addition, it is quite possible that the core 
of an older story remains. This could include the basic framework of 
verses 16, 22, and 33, which address the continued movements of the 
various characters, in addition to some core of the dialogue in between 
these verses. 

An original negotiation between Abraham and Yahweh over the 
destruction of the cities would be consonant with the movements of the 
characters in 18:1-15 and chapter 19, and with various themes evident 
in chapter 19. It is possible that a later redactor might have read such a 
passage through the lens of the categories of saddiq and rasa c . The con¬ 
cept of a dialogue between Abraham and Yahweh is not new; this al¬ 
ready has its foundation in 18:1-15, which will be shown to be archaic. 
The concern with justice similarly is already evident in chapter 19. It is 
possible that the combination of these features in an archaic core of 
18:17-33 triggered the application of wisdom language to the dialogue 
by a later redactor. Such a redactor may have retained the framework 
of a negotiation over the fate of Sodom, but offered a radical expansion 
or revision of the dialogue around the categories of saddiq and rasa \ 
The progression of Abraham's argument in verses 23-32 in particular is 
inseparable from this theme, and is probably later. However, this is not 
reason enough to eliminate the possibility that the progression of the 
argument was a re-envisioning of an existing negotiation between 
Abraham and Yahweh over the destruction of Sodom. In addition, it 
should be observed that the use of the terms saddiq and rasa in 18:17- 
33 cannot be used to support a later date for the whole of chapters 18 
and 19. This is most immediately demonstrable in the absence of this 
terminology in the discussions in chapter 19 of the iniquity of the men 
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of Sodom, the negotiation over the fate of Lot, and the destruction of 
the cities. 

ff the text of 18:17-33 has an archaic core, the role of Yahweh in 
18:1-15 is put into a larger context. However, even if the story of verses 
17-33 in its entirety is a later creation, this addition of the dialogue be¬ 
tween Yahweh and Abraham to the text of 18:1-15 would demonstrate 
that the author of verses 17-33 already understood the story of the visi¬ 
tors to Abraham as an appearance of Yahweh. 

While the unity of chapters 18-19 (especially as including 18:17-33) 
is not necessary for the present argument regarding the 7.s Y theophany, 
the structural, linguistic, and thematic links between chapters 18 and 19 
show that the description of Yahweh as a man in 18:1-15 is not a mis¬ 
placed fragment, but a part of a larger story. Furthermore, the text of 
Yahweh's dialogue with Abraham in 18:17-33, if original, continues the 
story of the 7s theophany, and if a secondary addition, indicates that 
18:1-15 was indeed understood by the later writer as an appearance of 
Y ahweh. 

While it has very often been concluded that 18:17-33 is an exilic or 
post-exilic text, the rest of chapters 18 and 19 have generally been dated 
earlier. 16 Yahweh's appearance as an 7s in chapter 18 belongs to the 
foundational narrative of Abraham and Lot that includes Genesis 13. 17 
The date of this narrative cannot be established with confidence, but it 
belongs to the time before the last dissolution of Israel and Judah as 
states. Regarding the 7s theophany, the central point is that the identi¬ 
fication of the three men with Yahweh and his representatives is intrin¬ 
sic to the primary story. This theophany does not seem to derive from 
later adjustments to the text, and given the anthropomorphic realism of 
the divine appearance, this may not be surprising. Instead, Yahweh's 
appearance as an 7s belongs to the received tradition about Abraham 
and Lot, whatever its particular origins. 18 


16 See, for example, Romer, "Recherches actuelles," 196, and references. 

17 On the original connection between chapters 13 and 18-19, see Carr, Reading the 
Fractures, 202; Van Seters, Abraham, 221-222; and Van Seters, Prologue to History: The 
Yahwist as Historian in Genesis (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 1992), 257. On cy¬ 
cles surrounding particular heroes, see Ronald S. Hendel, The Epic of the Patriarch: 
The Jacob Cycle and the Narrative Traditions of Canaan and Israel (HSM 42; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1987). 

18 For the argument that chapters 13, 18-19 are originally connected and form the 
oldest core of the Abraham cycle, see Erhard Blum, Die Komposition der Vdter- 
geschichte (WMANT 57; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 1984), 273-97. For further 
discussion and bibliography, see Romer, who concludes that 13, 18:1-16, and 19 be¬ 
long to a preexilic core of the cycle. Romer, "Recherches actuelles," 186-87, 196. In 
addition to these discussions, note that the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah in 
chapter 19 is anticipated in 13:10, and the town of Zoar to which Lot flees in 19:22 is 
also known from 13:10. The audience is warned of the wickedness of the men of 
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Various features of Genesis 18:1-15 suggest continuity with an ar¬ 
chaic tradition. As argued by Cooper and Goldstein, the position of the 
clan chieftain at the entrance to the tent represents a longstanding 
popular motif. They compare Abraham's position in Genesis 18:1 with 
Deborah's in Judges 4:5, Danil's in the Ugaritic myth of Aqhat (KTU 
1.17 V 6-8; 1.19 I 21-25), and others. 19 Several phrases in 18:1-15 also 
occur in texts that are similarly free of later, theologically colored writ¬ 
ing of the kind that characterizes the priestly and deuteronomistic con¬ 
tributions to the Bible. 

The phrase kehomhayyom ("at the heat of the day") in 18:1 occurs 
only two other times. The first is in 1 Samuel 11:11, just after Saul has 
been seized by the spirit of God and become angry (11:6), and just be¬ 
fore he is made king. The second is in 2 Samuel 4:5, when Saul's son is 
killed, and just before David is installed as king. This unusual phrase is 
used only in these non-Deuteronomistic monarchic texts and in Genesis 
18:1. 

The phrase ki- a I- ken in 18:5 is also unusual. It occurs again, nota¬ 
bly, in 19:8. Outside of Genesis 18-19, it occurs only in Genesis 33:10, 
38:26; Numbers 10:31, 14:43; Judges 6:22; 2 Samuel 18:20; Jeremiah 
29:28, and 38:4. The literal, and thus original, meaning of the phrase is 
"for therefore," but it later came to be used idiomatically, to mean 
"for." In its later function as a simple particle of causation, it was used 
without a prior statement to which "therefore" could refer. 20 In 
Jeremiah 29:28, for example, the meaning is simply "for." In Genesis 
18:5, however, the phrase is employed with its original meaning, and 
not yet as an idiom: "for therefore/for this reason have you come," 
rather than "for/because you have come." (Genesis 19:8, on the other 
hand, appears to employ the phrase idiomatically.) By the sixth cen¬ 
tury, then, the usage of ki- it/-ken has evolved from what occurs in 
Genesis 18:5, whatever the exact date of its composition. 

The pairing of the words hem a and ha/ah (curds and milk) in 18:8 
occurs in only two other passages. These are Deuteronomy 32:14, in the 
song of Moses, and Judges 5:25, in the song of Deborah, both poetry in 


Sodom in 13:13 ("now the men of Sodom were very wicked sinners against Yah- 
weh," we Lin sc scdom ra im well alia Im layh wh me od echoed in Yahweh's words in 
18:20 ("the outcry of Sodom and Gomorrah is indeed great, and their sin is indeed 
very grave," za ‘aqat scdom wa amora kirabba wehatta lum ki kahcda me od , and again 
in Lot's plea to the men not to be wicked in 19:7 ("my brothers, do not be wicked," 
’aim’ ’ahay tare’u’ , as well as in their response to him in 19:9 ("now we will be 
wicked to you," ‘atta nara ‘ leka ’. 

19 Cooper and Goldstein, "At the Entrance to the Tent," 203-4; 207. 

20 See BDB 475b. 
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archaic style. 21 In both cases, the words occur in parallel, while in Gene¬ 
sis 18:8 they are joined by a conjunction ( hem a wehalab). 

The peculiar phrase kaethayya (idiomatically, "at this time next 
year," i.e., when the season revives) in 18:10 and 18:14 occurs in only 
one text outside of this chapter. In 2 Kings 4:16-17, Elisha uses the 
phrase once in regard to the promise that the Shunammite woman 
would have a son "at the appointed time, at this time next year" 
(lammo ed hazzeh ka et hayya ), and then again in the confirmation that it 
has happened. The second use of the phrase in the story of Sarah and 
Abraham, in Genesis 18:14, also includes the term lammo edm parallel: 
"at the appointed time I will return to you, at this time next year" 
(lammo ed asub eleka ka c et hayya). The Elisha text belongs to a narra¬ 
tive complex with roots in the northern kingdom of Israel. 22 

The phrase drah kannas mi ("the way of women") in 18:11, referring 
euphemistically to menstruation, does not occur in any other text, but 
the similar euphemism dereknasim ("the way of women") occurs with 
regard to Rachel in Genesis 31:35, part of the core Jacob story. 23 

Almost none of these unusual phrases in Genesis 18:1-15 occur in 
any demonstrably exilic or post-exilic text, or in an obviously later re- 
dactional level. This collection of phrases untouched by later usage 
indicates that this expression of the Is theophany belongs to the cul¬ 
tural milieu of Israel and Judah, not to that of Jewish communities after 
the fall of the state. The sixth century, and especially the overwhelming 
crisis of the exile, transformed the religious and theological world of 
the people of Judah. No aspect of the manifestation of Yahweh as a 
man in Genesis 18 suggests an origin in this later Jewish world. The 
event belongs to the primary story of Abraham and Lot, and the idiom 
of Genesis 18:1-15 has repeated affinities with writing from Israel and 
Judah, without deuteronomistic or priestly language. It seems more 
likely, then, that the cultural setting for the ’is theophany in the Abra¬ 
ham story is this world of Israel and Judah, however far back in time, 
and whatever the particular location. 


21 On the date and setting for the Song of Moses, see Paul Sanders, The Provenance of 
Deuteronomy 32 (Leiden: Brill, 1996). 

22 Thomas Romer and Albert de Pury, "Deuteronomistic Historiography (DH): History 
of Research and Debated Issues," in Israel Constructs Its History: Deuteronomistic His¬ 
toriography in Recent Research (eds. Albert de Pury, Thomas Romer, and Jean Daniel 
Macchi; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2000), 24-141. 

23 Carr, Reading the Fractures, 256-64. 
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4.2 Israelite Anthropomorphic Realism 
and Its Relation to "Canaan" 

In response to the anthropomorphism of Yahweh's appearance in this 
text, some scholars have situated the story of Abraham's divine guests 
within a Canaanite context in one manner or another. A caveat regard¬ 
ing Canaanite religion is in order: it has become common practice to 
use the term "Canaanite" to refer essentially to the religious world 
known from the texts of the northern urban center of Ugarit, without 
acknowledgement of the areas closer to and more directly familiar to 
Israel. 

Canaanite religion encompasses local traditions throughout a large 
region, and due to the variety in religious traditions among individual 
cities characteristic of the Near East, the broad term "Canaanite" 
should not be used as an equivalent to "Ugaritic." 24 Some prefer to use 
the term "West Semitic," 25 although it may be problematic to use this 
term, which traditionally refers to a language category, in order to de¬ 
fine a social group. With this said, much of what has become known 
through the Ugaritic literature matches well the biblical portrayals of 
religion that are attributed to the influence of "Canaan," the people 
who share Israel's region. 26 In addition, while the Ugaritic Baal myth is 
overtly connected to Ugarit, 27 the myths of both Aqhat and Keret are 
not, and indeed are associated with other regions. Keret highlights the 
region of Udum, for example; Aqhat is a tribal chief, and Pagat's activ¬ 
ity is out in the wilderness. In a detailed discussion of the large variety 
of place names in Ugaritic texts, van Soldt has concluded that, while the 


24 See the discussions of Niels Peter Lemche, The Canaanites and Their Land: The Tradi¬ 
tion of the Canaanites (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1991); Lester L. Grabbe, "'Canaanite': 
Some Methodological Observations in Relation to Biblical Study," in Ugarit and the 
Bible: Proceedings of the International Symposium on Ugarit and the Bible, Manchester, 
September 1992 (eds. George J. Brooke et al.; Munster: Ugarit-Verlag, 1994), 113-22; 
Anson Rainey, "A Canaanite in Ugarit," IE] 13 (1963): 43-45; Anson Rainey, "Ugarit 
and the Canaanites Again," IEJ 14 (1964): 101; Smith, Origins of Biblical Monotheism, 
14-18; Delbert R. Hillers, "Analyzing the Abominable: Our Understanding of Ca¬ 
naanite Religion," JQR 75 (1985): 253-69. 

25 Grabbe, "'Canaanite'," 121; Lemche, The Canaanites; Smith, Origins of Biblical Mono¬ 
theism, 15. 

26 For discussion of the exceptions of child sacrifice and sacred prostitution, see John 
Day, "Ugarit and the Bible: Do They Presuppose the Same Canaanite Mythology and 
Religion?" in Brooke et al., Ugarit and the Bible, 35-52. For discussion of the exception 
of ba ‘alim, see Grabbe, "'Canaanite'," 116. 

27 On the Baal cycle, see Mark S. Smith, The Ugaritic Baal Cycle, Vol. I (VTSup 55; Lei¬ 
den: Brill, 1994). See especially the full introduction covering the history of interpre¬ 
tation and exhaustive bibliography. Volume II, treating KTU 1.3 and 1.4, is antici¬ 
pated. 
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locations mentioned in Aqhat and Keret are unclear, "the literary texts 
show a surprisingly strong supranational orientation. Even in the Ba'lu 
cycle the natural boundaries of Ugarit are constantly surpassed and the 
epics of Keret and Aqhat show no sign of nationalistic or territorial 
aspirations." 28 The term "Canaanite" will be used here (with caution) in 
reference to religious ideas evident in texts that are known from Ugarit, 
but which reflect interest in, and perhaps the interests of, a larger re¬ 
gion, especially including the lands and peoples to the south. 

As used here, "Canaanite" therefore refers to the culture of the 
Mediterranean Levant, a region that includes modern Lebanon, Israel, 
and Gaza, and reaches inland at least to the main ridge of mountains or 
hills to the west of the rift valley that holds the Dead Sea. Northern 
Syria is not usually considered part of Canaan, in spite of the great 
value of the texts from Ugarit in identifying cultural features that 
would have extended further south. In this use, "Canaanite" is neither 
a polity nor an ethnicity. "Canaanites" are not an individual people; 
rather, they constitute all the inhabitants in a Canaanite region. So far 
as some of these inhabitants, such as the Philistines, may have arrived 
from elsewhere, this simply indicates one more of the potential limita¬ 
tions for the category. As a way of talking about a loose collection of 
peoples and cultures that share certain commonalities, the Canaanite 
category could in principle include Israel or peoples that contributed to 
its population. The problem with defining the whole region as Canaan¬ 
ite, however, is that it risks homogenizing all of its inhabitants into a 
single cultural mass, where this is not clearly so. The Bible's 7s 
theophany is then a case in point. 

Views of Genesis 18 that attribute the story of Yahweh's visit to 
Abraham to Canaanite roots, directly or indirectly, are not at all un¬ 
common. Herrmann, for instance, identifies the text as a story of Ca¬ 
naanite derivation that originally told of three gods partaking of a 
meal, while the later Israelite version referred to Yahweh and two ac¬ 
companying angelic beings. 29 Xella similarly concludes that the story's 
origin can be found in Canaanite mythological tradition. 30 


28 W. H. van Soldt, "The Topography and the Geographical Horizon of the City-State 
of Ugarit," in Brooke et al., Ugarit and the Bible, 372-74. 

29 W. Herrmann, "Gotterspeise und Gottertrank in Ugarit und Israel," ZAW 72 (1960): 
208-9. Even Herrmann never addresses the use of the ’is terminology rather than the 
expected mal’ak for angels, in spite of his assumption that the change in terminology 
from an original Canaanite version would have been a conscious theological choice. 
He then refers to the figures in Genesis 18-19 repeatedly as "the gods." Herrmann in 
fact does not distinguish between the ’anasim in chapter 18 and the mal’akim who 
visit Lot, whom he also identifies as originally gods. 

30 Paolo Xella, "U episode de Dnil et Kothar (KTU 1.17 [=CTA 17] v 1-31) et Gen. 18:1- 
16," VT 28 (1978): 484. Xella also argues that Abraham's guests were likely originally 
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Korpel sees a close connection to the religious world of Canaan as 
well. She interprets the story as a rare visit from an anthropomorphic 
Yahweh, 31 arguing specifically that due to the antiquity of the text, it 
reflects a similarity to Ugaritic literature. She claims that some "archaic 
traditions preserved in the Old Testament" show the God of Israel in 
human form, and notes Genesis 18 and 32 in particular. She maintains 
not only that these texts reflect views of the larger Canaanite religious 
world, but that each text in fact has an Ugaritic parallel. 32 

Korpel's analysis is indicative of a larger trend. 33 The prevailing 
view is that these "archaic" texts are closer to Canaanite religion than 
later "normative" biblical texts. 34 Korpel expresses this view in the most 


three divinities; 488 n. 21. See also Gunkel, who does not use the term "Canaanite" 
in his discussion of Genesis 18, but does suggest "a progressive Yahwization" of a 
narrative originally including three gods ( Genesis, 199). Gunkel also compares (as 
many have) the story of the visit of Zeus, Apollos, and Poseidon to the man Hyrieus, 
who will have a son, Orion (Ovid, Fast. 5.447-83). 

31 Korpel, A Rift in the Clouds, 409. However, she claims in a discussion of the mouth of 
God, "not a single time does the mouth of God eat or drink" (Rift, 106). Here Korpel 
has evidently created a rather artificial distinction between the use of the word 
"mouth" in connection with a description of eating, and a description of a bodily 
whole which includes eating as well as, very likely, a mouth. While her immediate 
concern is Hebrew and Ugaritic vocabulary for the divine, her aim in this is to dis¬ 
cover more about the religious ideas behind the texts, in which case certainly the 
clear implications matter as much as the words employed. She notes that in Genesis 
19 as well "the two angelic companions of YHWH eat with Lot," but that all other 
references to Yahweh eating in the Bible are metaphorical (Rift, 410-11). 

32 Korpel, Rift, 91. For these parallels Korpel cites Johannes C. de Moor, "The Crisis of 
Polytheism in Late Bronze Ugarit," in J. C. de Moor, N. Poulssen and G. I. Davies, 
Crises and Perspectives (OtSt 24; Leiden: Brill, 1986), 12; and de Moor, The Rise ofYah- 
wism, 90f, 255f. The parallel Korpel suggests for Genesis 18, Kothar's scene in Aqhat 
(KTU 1.17 V), will be discussed shortly. In regard to her second suggested parallel 
(KTU 1.14 II), Korpel refers to the gods who "come to visit the king who appears to 
be able to detain them until he has wrested a blessing from them, a clear parallel to 
Gen. 32:24ff." This is more far-fetched and need not be discussed here (Rift, 311). 

33 Other attempts have been made to draw Ugaritic parallels to the Hebrew text as 
well. Many of these efforts, however, have lacked substantial cause or consideration 
of the implications. Frank Cross suggests a parallel in the "functions and modes of 
manifestation of 'El" to both Aqhat and Keret, regardless of the clear differences in 
which deity appears and how (Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic [Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1973], 182). Nicolas Wyatt compares two Ugaritic texts to Genesis 
19, as "mythological survivals in the Hebrew Bible" (Myths of Power: a Study of Royal 
Myth and Ideology in Ugaritic and Biblical Tradition [Munster: Ugarit-Verlag, 1996], 
223). 

34 See Cross for an earlier version of this idea. Cross writes that "Israel's religion in its 
beginning stood in a clear line of continuity with the mythopoeic patterns of West 
Semitic, especially Canaanite myth. Yet its religion did emerge from the old matrix, 
and its institutions were transformed by the impact of formative historical events 
and their interpretation by elements of what we may call 'Proto-Israel' which came 
together in the days of Moses and in the era of the Conquest" (Canaanite Myth, 143- 
44). See also Nicolas Wyatt, who views "Iron Age religion in Palestine" as essentially 
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straightforward fashion in her statement that "the religions of Canaan 
and Israel were similar, and then diverged." 35 She argues, naturally 
enough, that early on in Israel, before developing theological views led 
to more metaphorical portrayals, anthropomorphic descriptions of God 
were acceptable. She mentions Genesis 18 and 32, but also various ref¬ 
erences to God smelling sacrifices, and other metaphorical portrayals. 36 
She overlooks the distinction between figurative anthropomorphism 
and concrete anthropomorphism, in spite of her focus in this book on 
anthropomorphism and metaphor. As discussed in Chapter Two, these 
are not at all equivalent. 

A more pronounced expression of this idea comes from Smith, who 
argues that "Israelite religion in its earliest form did not contrast mark¬ 
edly with the religions of its Levantine neighbors in number or con¬ 
figuration of deities." 37 He suggests a linear process of "convergence" 
("coalescence of various deities and/or some of their features into the 
figure of Yahweh") and "differentiation" ("numerous features rejected 
as Canaanite and non-Yahwistic"). The period of convergence, in 
Smith's view, gave way in the second half of the monarchy to the pe¬ 
riod of differentiation. 38 

Smith's process of differentiation is undoubtedly supportable, in 
that Canaanite influences were resisted and rejected during the monar¬ 
chy, 39 but the conceptualization of the period of convergence should be 
qualified. Regarding the : is theophany in Genesis 18, it is not helpful to 
speak of early Israelite religion as essentially undifferentiated from 
Canaanite religion, or in Korpel's terms, to say that "archaic" biblical 
texts are essentially similar to the Ugaritic. The story of Yahweh's visit 
to Abraham displays a religious perspective entirely unattested for 
Canaanite religion as known from sources outside the Bible and ancient 
Israel. We have no basis for considering this appearance of Yahweh as a 
man to belong to late Israelite or early Jewish religious developments. 


uniform, with one region not "recognizably different" from others ("The Religion of 
Ugarit: An Overview," in Handbook of Ugaritic Studies [eds. Wilfred G. E. Watson and 
Nicolas Wyatt; Leiden: Brill, 1999], 540). 

35 Korpel, Rift, 624. 

36 Korpel, Rift, 128. 

37 Mark S. Smith, The Early Histoiy of God: Yahweh and the Other Deities in Ancient Israel 
(2d ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002), 64. 

38 Smith, The Early History of God, 7-8. 

39 The idea that Israel rejected Canaanite religious elements during the monarchy with 
which it was more comfortable both before and after is familiar; see for example 
Cross, who argues that the syncretism of early Israelite religion (against which Smith 
argues, preferring the idea of convergence) gave way to an avoidance of mythical 
elements in the dawn of a more severe Baal threat during the monarchy ( Canaanite 
Myth, 190-91). 
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As theophany, it is simply different from anything known from the 
region, with no reason to treat it either as evolved from any previous 
Canaan-like phenomenon or as evolved toward some proto-Jewish 
perspective. If we include the } is theophany in what some may call 
Canaanite based on date and continuity with early religion, then the 
category must be acknowledged to include a range of diverse peoples 
and cultures, and identification as a "Canaanite" trait has relatively 
little explanatory power. 

A scene from the Ugaritic tale of Aqhat has often been cited as a 
parallel to the story of Abraham's divine visitors, and has repeatedly 
been claimed as evidence that archaic biblical texts reflect ideas charac¬ 
teristic of Canaanite religion. 40 However, while a comparison of these 
texts does demonstrate some shared features of religious thought, at¬ 
tention to several important details will also reveal the presence of cer¬ 
tain ideas in Genesis 18:1-15 that are absent from the Ugaritic text. (The 
absence of these ideas from other Ugaritic texts will be addressed in 
Chapter Six.) The following text portrays the visit of the god Kothar- 
wa-Hasis to Danil. 


40 


See for example Korpel, Rift, 91; Xella, "U episode de Dnil et Kothar," 483-88; and 
Avishur, "Visit of the Angels to Abraham." 
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Aqhat, KTU 1.17 V 2-33 41 

2 [ ]abl.qst 

tmdasrb \qs t 
whn.sb] V by mm. 
apnk dnil. mtl rpi. 

5-6 a<p>hn.gzr. md hrnrri yl 
ytsu.ytb. bap.tgr. 
thtl adrm. dbgrn. 
ydnldtialmnt 
ytpt.tpt.y[tm ]/ 
bnsi. nh. wyphn. 
bat]pi! sd. rbt. kmn. 

10-11 hlk.ktrlky'n. 

wy n. tdrq.hssl 
hlk qstybln. 
hl.ys/rb \ qs c t. 
apnk. dnil! mt. rpi. 
aphn. gzr. mtl hmm[y], 

15 gm.latth.kysh/ 
sm .mtt.dnty. 
c d[b]/imr.bphd. 
lnps.kti ./ whss 
lbrlthyn dlhrs yd. 

slhm. ssqyl ilm 


[ ]" I will bring a bow, 

I will carry many arrows there." 

Then on the seventh day, 

Then Danil, man of Rapiu, 

Then the hero, man of the Hamemite, 

Gets up and sits at the entrance of the gate, 
Among the nobles on the threshing floor; 
He judges the case of the widow, 

Arbitrates the affair of the orphan. 

Upon raising his eyes, he sees 
At one thousand fields, ten thousand acres, 
He perceives the approach of Kothar, 
Perceives the march of Hasis. 

Look, he brings the bow, 

Look, he carries many arrows! 

Then Danil, man of Rapiu, 

Then the hero, man of the Hamemite, 
Shouts in a loud voice to his wife: 

"Listen, Lady Danatiya! 

Prepare a lamb from the flock 
For the appetite of Kothar-wa-Hasis, 

For the hunger of Hayyan, 

the Handy Craftsman! 

Give food and drink to the god. 


41 All Ugaritic translations are original unless otherwise noted. On Aqhat, see David 
Wright, Ritual in Narrative: The Dynamics of Feasting, Mourning, and Retaliation Rites in 
the Ugaritic Tale of Aqhat (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2000), and Baruch Mar- 
galit. The Ugaritic Poem of AQHT (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1989). Other useful studies in¬ 
clude Neal H. Walls, The Goddess Anat in Ugaritic Myth (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1992), chapter 4; and Simon B. Parker, The Pre-Biblical Narrative Tradition (Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1989). 
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20 sadkbd.hmt. 
b C H hkpt.il klh. 

tsm Imtt. duty, 
tdb.imrl bphd. 
lnps.ktr. whs si 
lbrlt. hyn. dhrslydm. 

25-26 ahr.ymgy.ktrl whss. 
bd. dnil.ytnn. qst. 
lbrkh.y c dblqs c t. 
apnk. mtt. dntyl 
tslhm. tssqy ilrnl 
30 tsad.tkbd.hmt. 
b c l!hkpt ilklh. 
tb .ktrllahlh. 
hyn. tb ilmslknth. 


Sustain and honor him, 

The lord of Memphis, 

the god of everything!" 

Lady Danatiya takes note, 

She prepares a lamb from the flock 
For the appetite of Kothar-wa-Hasis, 

For the hunger of Hayyan, 

the FFandy Craftsman. 

After Kothar-wa-Hasis arrives, 

Into the hands of Danil he puts the bow, 
On his knees he places the arrows. 

Then Lady Danatiya 

Gives food and drink to the god. 

Sustains and honors him, 

The lord of Hkpt, the god of everything. 
Kothar left for his tent, 

Hayyan left for his home. 


tmn asrb c (lines 2-3): "I will carry many [arrows] there." Gordon and oth¬ 
ers translate the verb rb c "to fetch, bring." 42 Del Olmo Lete translates "to 
quadruplicate," and renders this phrase, "I shall quadruplicate (the quota 
of) arrows," as had Virolleaud ("je quadruple (?)"). 43 Caquot translates 
more generally, "je fournirai une quantite des dards"; similarly Parker, "I 
will convey there many arrows." 44 The juxtaposition of the word tmn, 
"there" (a form of tm), with the verb rb \ rings of the numbers eight and 
four. The numbers themselves are presumably not symbolic, but the play is 
a nice literary touch. 


42 Cyrus H. Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook (AnOr 38; Rome: Pontificium institutum bibli- 
cum, 1965). 

43 Gregorio del Olmo Lete and Joaqin Sanmartin, A Dictionary of the Ugaritic Language 
in the Alphabetic Tradition (trans. Wilfred G. E. Watson; HdO 67; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 
729; Charles Virolleaud, La Legende Phenicienne de Danel: texte cuneiforme alphabetique 
avec transcription et commentaire, precede d'une introduction a Vetude de la civilisation 
d'Ugarit (Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1936), 203. 

44 Andre Caquot, Maurice Sznycer, and Andree Herdner, Mythes et Legendes (vol. 1 of 
Textes ougaritiques: introduction, traduction, commentaire; LAPO 7; Paris: Cerf, 1974), 
427; Simon B. Parker, Ugaritic Narrative Poetry (SBLWAW 9; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1997), 58. 
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tht adrm (lines 6-7): "among the nobles." Many understand adrm as "chiefs" 
or similar, such as Parker, "among the chiefs," and Caquot, "parmi les no¬ 
tables." 45 Fronzaroli, however, translates "sous un arbre majesteux," and 
Avishur follows, " tahatha’addir [ as]." 46 

balp sd rbt kmn (lines 9-10): "at one thousand fields, ten thousand acres." 
The word sdhas the primary meaning "open field" or "stretch of land," 
and can refer specifically to a length of land as a measure, i.e., a "yoke of 
land" or "acre." 47 The same phrase appears in KTU 1.3 IV 38-39: 
balp. sd. rbt. krnn!htk. ahth. b l.y /;, "at one thousand fields, ten thousand acres, 
Baal perceives the approach of his sister." The terms sd and kmn, "acre," 
are often used in parallel, as in the similar phrase which occurs in the de¬ 
scription of Baal's palace in KTU 1.4 V 56-57: alp.sd.ahdbtlrbt.kmn.hkl, "a 
thousand fields the house shall cover, ten thousand acres, the palace." Del 
Olmo Lete understands the terms to be synonymous, translating KTU 1.3 
IV 38 "across a thousand yokes of land, ten thousand hectares" under "sd," 
and translating the same idiom "over a thousand hectares, ten thousand 
acres" under " kmn."^ Aitken also understands the terms to be synony¬ 
mous, "used conventionally to express 'afar off.'" However, he translates 
"metres" for both, which seems an unlikely measure, given the primary 
sense of the word sd, "field." 49 It seems best to provide a sense of the pri¬ 
mary meaning of sd in translation ("field"), and a generally similar meas¬ 
urement for kmn ("acre"). 

ybln (line 12): "he brings." The use of the dual in reference to Kothar-wa- 
Hasis continues throughout this passage (as elsewhere). While some, such 
as Parker, choose to reflect this through use of the English plural, the sin¬ 
gular will be used here in order to reflect the identity of the single god. 

bphd (line 17): "among the flock." Virolleaud simply transcribed the word 
in his translation ("l'agneau, avec le phd" 50 ), and opinions have differed 
since. Many understand the term phd to mean "flock," according to Ak¬ 
kadian puhadu, such as Sasson, Dahood, and Gordon, who also notes Ara¬ 
bic pahid, "clan." 51 Caquot interprets the word according to Akkadian 
pahidu, referring to a kind of flour. 52 Del Olmo Lete prefers "a yearling 
lamb," and translates the phrase in this text, "a lamb from among the year- 


45 Parker, Ugaritic Narrative Poetry, 58; Caquot et al., Textes Ougaritiques, 427. 

46 P. Fronzaroli, Leggenda di Aqhat (Florence: Casa Editrice Sandoni, 1955); Avishur, 
"Visit of the Angels to Abraham," 170. 

47 Del Olmo Lete, Dictionary, 809-10. 

48 Del Olmo Lete, Dictionary, 445-46. 

49 Kenneth T. Aitken, "Oral Formulaic Composition and Theme in the Aqhat Narra¬ 
tive," UF 21 (1989): 6. 

50 Virolleaud, La Legende Phenicienne de Danel, 203. 

51 Jack M. Sasson, "Flora, Fauna and Minerals," in RSP 1 (AnOr 49; Rome: Pontificium 
institutum biblicum, 1972), 438-39; Mitchell Dahood, Ugaritic-Hebrew Philology: Mar¬ 
ginal Notes on Recent Publications (BibOr 17; Rome: Pontificium institutum biblicum, 
1965), 69; Gordon, Textbook, 59. 

52 Caquot et al., Textes Ougaritiques, 428, n. 4. Xella provides further support for this 
reading; Xella, "L'episode de Dnil et Kothar," 484. 
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lings." 53 Given the use of the preposition b with the singular, the reading 
"among the yearlings" is somewhat difficult. Caquot's reading and the 
more common "among the flock" appear stronger. 

hyn dhrsyd (lines 18-19): "Hayyan, the Handy Craftsman." The same epi¬ 
thet appears in line 25 with the plural ydm. Del Olmo Lete translates, "the 
ambidextrous craftsman"; Coogan, "the Clever Craftsman"; and Parker, 
simply "clever Hayyan." 54 

b 7 hkpt (lines 20-21): "the lord of Hkpt." Del Olmo Lete only identifies hkpt 
as the residence or territory of Kothar, but cites several possible readings 
relating the term to Egypt. Coogan translates "Egypt," and Parker, "Mem¬ 
phis"; Caquot keeps "Hkpt." 55 

il klh (line 21): "the god of everything." Coogan understands klh as "all" 
with suffix, and translates "the god of it all." Parker translates, "allotted by 
El (?)." 56 

This text and the story of Yahweh's visit to Abraham bear some clear 
similarities. Each main character is a righteous man who laments his 
lack of an heir; each then receives a divine visitation and has a son. 57 An 
additional significant correspondence between the two texts is the iden¬ 
tification of a shared meal at a man's home as the location for the most 
direct, immediate divine-human contact. This unusual feature common 
to both texts reflects the intimacy of the encounters, the significance of 
which will be discussed presently. 

In his comparison of the two texts, Paolo Xella offers a brief outline 
of many similarities between the stories, including Danil and Abra¬ 
ham's similar positions sitting on the threshold of the town and of the 
tent, respectively; the unexpected appearance of the divine visitors; the 
offer of hospitality, which is then accepted; the order to the wives to 
prepare the meal; the execution of the order; the meal eaten by the di¬ 
vine guests; the hospitality recompensed; and the departure of the 
guests. 58 Yitzhak Avishur's thorough literary comparison of the two 
texts includes further discussion of some of these similarities, as well as 
the formula of transition (Genesis 18:2, wayyissa 3 enayw wayyar ’; Uga- 


53 Del Olmo Lete, Dictionary, 669. 

54 Del Olmo Lete, Dictionary, 953; Michael D. Coogan, Stories from Ancient Canaan (Lou¬ 
isville: Westminster Press, 1978), 36; Parker, Ugaritic Narrative Poetry, 58. 

55 Del Olmo Lete, Dictionary, 358; Coogan, Stories from Ancient Canaan, 36; Parker, 
Ugaritic Narrative Poetn/, 58; Caquot et al., Textes Ougaritiques, 428. 

56 Coogan, Stories from Ancient Canaan, 36; Parker, Ugaritic Narrative Poetry, 58. 

57 Avishur notes this similarity and discusses other potentially parallel texts as well 
("Visit of the Angels to Abraham," 168-77). Avishur comments that he will deal spe¬ 
cifically with stylistic and literary parallels between the two languages. His view re¬ 
garding the implications of the past and present comparisons, i.e., the question of ac¬ 
tual textual relationships, is unclear. 

58 Xella, "U episode de Dnil et Kothar," 485. 
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ritic bnsi nh wyphri), demonstrating that the phrase "he lifted his eyes 
and saw" is common in both biblical and Ugaritic literature. 59 

Avishur concludes that the parallel between the two stories offers 
mutual clarification. He argues that the similarities reveal the "shared 
literary technique that is at the foundation" of the texts, while the dif¬ 
ferences show the particularity of each; nevertheless, he continues, the 
Hebrew does preserve echoes of the Ugaritic, through use of identical 
literary formulas. He claims in addition that there is "indication of a 
literary connection between the two descriptions," 60 although he does 
not specify what he believes this might be. Avishur also makes a safer 
conclusion from his comparison of the two texts: he observes that since 
for almost every key element of the Hebrew story there is a parallel to 
the Ugaritic, and the Ugaritic story comes in one continuous narrative, 
so must the Genesis text. He maintains that this comparison offers evi¬ 
dence that the biblical "interweaving of the different motifs is original." 
However, his view of the connection between the two texts remains 
unclear. 61 Xella, however, argues that the two stories do indeed stem 
from a common tradition, and that their differences are due to various 
elaborations resulting from and reflecting different religious and cul¬ 
tural demands. 62 

There are indeed several similarities between the story of Abra¬ 
ham's visitors in Genesis 18 and the story of Danil in Aqhat. These 
similarities do not demonstrate knowledge of the Ugaritic text on the 
part of the Israelite author, however. While several similarities do exist 
between the stories, it should be noted that each parallel, if taken indi¬ 
vidually, is not terribly surprising or unusual. The shared issue of the 
chief's lack of an heir is not an unusual theme, 63 and as Avishur ob- 


59 Avishur, "Visit of the Angels to Abraham," 173-74. Avishur cites Cassuto's explana¬ 
tion of the function of this phrase as a transition from telling of the hero to telling of 
the hero's experience of a new person or thing. As Avishur notes, Cassuto points out 
that this is a fixed or "petrified formula," appearing in this form even when the 
scene does not call for a "lifting of the eyes." It is thus clear that one should not read 
too much into the detail of the phrase, that is, the "looking up," in contrast to some 
who have argued that this demonstrates something about the nature of the visitors 
themselves. Umberto Cassuto, Biblical and Canaanite Literature (2 vols.; Jerusalem: Y. 
L. Magnes Press, 1972-1979), 1:24-25. 

60 Avishur, "Visit of the Angels to Abraham," 177. 

61 Avishur, "Visit of the Angels to Abraham," 177. He ends by stating that his primary 
conclusion regarding the original unity of the Hebrew text is not meant to deny "the 
existence of arrangements that derive from different theological attitudes." He ex¬ 
plains the implications of this statement no further. 

62 Xella, "L'episode de Dnil et Kothar," 484-86. 

63 From Etana to Pinocchio, the theme of a king or an old man lamenting his lack of a 
son and gaining one through magical or mystical means is not at all uncommon. 
Furthermore, the reason for the chief's lack of an heir in these two stories may be for 
different reasons. In Genesis, Sarah is said to be barren, while in Aqhat, it appears 
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serves, the main characters' places of repose and the transitional phrase 
of lifting the eyes are both formulaic. In addition, while the two texts 
do have important similarities (especially when viewed in combina¬ 
tion), they have equally strong, and extremely significant, differences. 

Before discussing the specific features of the two texts which reveal 
differences in religious thought, some of these larger literary differ¬ 
ences should be addressed, for the sake of viewing the details in con¬ 
text. For example, as to the connection between the divine visit and the 
birth of the son, Avishur himself notes that in the Ugaritic text the visit 
takes place after the birth, and in the biblical story it precedes it. How¬ 
ever, he does not discuss what a significant difference this is, as the 
implication is that the purposes of the two visits are wholly different. In 
fact, even in these two most basic points of similarity between the texts, 
the divine visit and the birth of a son, there are important differences. 


The Context of the Scenes 

Firstly, the divine visit is quite different in the two stories. Kothar is 
immediately recognized by Danil. There is no mystery or process of 
recognition involved whatsoever. Abraham, however, does not initially 
know the identity of his guests, or even that they are bound for his 
home. He in fact believes that they will pass by unless he stops them 
(18:2). He does not recognize his visitors until Yahweh's self- 
identification in verses 13-14. This difference exists not only from the 
hero's perspective, but from the reader's as well. We witness Kothar's 
first line before his approach, asserting that he will bring a bow to 
Danil and provide the arrows (lines 2-3), and we then see his long ap¬ 
proach as well. 64 In Genesis 18, on the other hand, the approach is as 
sudden to the reader as it is to Abraham, and the men who visit Abra¬ 
ham do not announce their purpose until well into the encounter. Simi¬ 
larly, in regard to the visit itself, the climax of the story of Kothar's visit 
is the placing of the valued bow, so central to the plot of the story, on 
the knees of the joyous new father Danil. The climax of the Genesis 
story, as we shall see, is very different. 


that Danil may be impotent. The word nps is used in regard to Kothar during his 
visit to Danil with the meaning "appetite;" it may have this meaning as well in re¬ 
gard to Danil. Coogan translates "Let the passion of Danel, the Healer's man, revive, 
the desire of the Hero, the man of the god of Harnam" (Stories from Ancient Canaan, 
33). Parker's translation leaves the question open: "By my life, let Daniel, [man of] 
Rapiu, thrive. By my soul, the hero, man of the Harnemite! [...] flourish" (Ugaritic 
Narrative Poetry, 53). 

64 Contra Xella, who writes that Kothar appears suddenly before Danil ("L'episode de 
Dnil et Kothar," 483). 
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The birth of the son is very different as well. The two themes are 
connected in Aqhat in that Kothar-wa-Hasis comes to bring a present 
for the baby, who has already been bom. Specifically, he was born nine 
months after Danil's sacrifice to the gods; note Danil's agency and ini¬ 
tiation of the events. In the Genesis story, the guests come to tell Abra¬ 
ham of the future birth of his son. This is not initiated by Abraham at 
all, but by God: indeed, each episode of the promise of an heir to Abra¬ 
ham is initiated by Yahweh, not by the childless chief (12:1, 7; 13:14; 
15:1, in which Abraham responds to God; 17:1; 18:1). 

There are significant differences in how the scene of the visit fits 
into the larger story as well. In Aqhat, the divine visit is not unusual. 
Later in the story, there is still no clear distinction between the human 
and divine realms, as when Anat pours her cup on the earth, threatens 
Aqhat, and then sets off to see her father, El, at his camp (KTU 1.17 VI 
15-49). Similarly, Danil's daughter approaches Anat's camp in order to 
take revenge for her brother's death at the end of the extant text (KTU 
1.19 IV 28-61). The same phenomenon occurs in the Baal myth, when 
Anat engages in bloody warfare with young men (KTU 1.3 II 3-30). The 
very fact of a deity interacting physically with people on earth is not 
unusual in the Ugaritic context. 

The situation reflected in Genesis is quite different. While the patri¬ 
archs spoke with their God regularly (Yahweh or El/Elohim) and inter¬ 
acted with angels from time to time on earth and fairly frequently in 
dreams, portrayals of God interacting with people on earth are ex¬ 
tremely rare (e.g.. Genesis 3), and the explicit physical interaction of 
God on the ground with people, portrayed and identified as a man 
( ’is), occurs only in two texts: Genesis 18 and 32. The story of the di¬ 
vine visit to Abraham is indeed remarkable, as compared both to the 
rest of the Bible and to what we find at Ugarit. 

Furthermore, the directions of the two stories are entirely opposite. 
In the end of the story of Aqhat, Danil's line is ended! It is an epic story 
of human tragedy and revenge, with overwhelming emotional empha¬ 
sis on the brutal murder of Danil's long-awaited son, the grief, the 
search for the boy's remains, his burial, the curse of sterility surround¬ 
ing the terrible scene of the crime, the mourning—and then the scene of 
revenge, which is tragically cut short in the extant text. To be sure, the 
larger plot of Genesis also contains an heir-in-danger story, that of the 
potential early death of Isaac in chapter 22, but in this story the disaster 
is averted, and not only does the son live, but the chief's line is contin¬ 
ued through the ultimate fulfillment of the promise that his offspring 
would become a great nation. This larger story is not about one human 
tragedy, but about the patriarchal line through the birth of the nation of 
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Israel, about the provision and protection of the line of Abraham 
against overwhelming odds. 

It is apparent through the story of Abraham and throughout the pa¬ 
triarchal narratives that these early stories are about establishing the 
correct line of succession in the creation of Israel. First there is no heir 
for Abraham; then perhaps it may be Eliezer, but he is rejected; then 
Ishmael, but he too is not to become a father of Israel. While some 
Abraham stories (including 18:1-15) concern Abraham's desire for a 
son, much like Danil's, the larger Abraham story is about the bond 
forged between Yahweh and Abraham, and the early genealogy of 
Israel. Unlike in Aqhat, where the whole of the story concerns a man's 
life, and the crisis is the tragic death of his son, the central tension in the 
larger Abraham story has to do with Yahweh choosing the line of suc¬ 
cession in the creation of a nation. This is especially clear, for instance, 
in the note that God will indeed multiply Ishmael as well. In other 
words, the goal is not simply to provide Abraham with children and 
with children's children; rather, Yahweh's bond with Abraham neces¬ 
sarily involves a particular line, i.e., that of Isaac. 

The emphasis on the doubt that a more correct heir can be born 
continues throughout the story. Sarah, who is somewhat skeptical 
about the likelihood of experiencing sexual pleasure again considering 
her age and the age of her husband, laughs at the visitor's pronounce¬ 
ment in 18:12; Yahweh now has to repeat himself. This is where we 
approach the climax of the story: the ages of Sarah and Abraham are 
emphasized and there is laughter at the notion that there should be 
another child, and Yahweh responds: "Is anything too extraordinary 
for Yahweh?" (18:14). This is not the triumphant climax of Kothar, di¬ 
vine guest in Danil's home, setting the bow on the father's knees; on the 
contrary, this is a rather uncomfortable moment, as the question has to 
remain unanswered for a time. As much as Yahweh may intend for this 
to be a rhetorical question, and one would assume the obvious answer 
is meant to be no, all indications in the story so far, including the em¬ 
phasized ages of the still childless couple after the rejections of both 
Eliezer and Ishmael, would have to point to yes. 

The story of Abraham and his son is a story of Israel's lineage. 
While Aqhat is an epic of human tragedy and revenge, the Abraham 
story is a saga about the lineage of a chief of a people, and the securing 
of that line by the people's God. The triumphant climax of the story of 
Kothar's visit to Danil is the giving of the gift to the infant; this is the 
crucial turning point in the story, and it leads directly to the eventual 
death of the boy. Genesis 18, in contrast, involves the visit of Yahweh 
and two angels, who appear in realistic human form, initially remain 
unrecognized as divine beings, and make a seemingly dubious promise 
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of another son. The uncomfortable climax of the story is Yahweh's 
question, "Is anything too extraordinary for Yahweh?" This can only be 
answered later, when the second son is finally bom. 

To some degree, there is irony in the climaxes of both stories. 
Kothar's visit to Danil and his bestowal of the gift upon the baby even¬ 
tually result in the boy's death. The divine visit to Abraham has its 
climax in Yahweh's unsettling rhetorical question, when in fact it is 
seen shortly thereafter that Abraham and Sarah do have a son, nothing 
was too extraordinary for Yahweh, and after only one more generation 
the nation of Israel is born. 

The larger literary differences between the two stories abound. The 
nature and purpose of the visits differ greatly, the scenes do not fit into 
their larger stories in a similar manner, the two larger stories move in 
quite opposite directions, and finally, the climaxes of the stories reveal 
a considerable difference. The most significant disparities, however, 
betray a difference between the views of the deity in the Israelite and 
Ugaritic texts. 


The Scenes of the Divine Visits 

These significant differences fall into the category of what might be 
called "anthropomorphic realism." The issue of realism has not been 
discussed in regard to anthropomorphic portrayals of Israelite and 
Canaanite deities, however these cultural categories are defined. Atten¬ 
tion to this issue, however, reveals certain differences between some 
archaic biblical traditions and the norm in Ugaritic texts. Contrary to 
what might be assumed, given the prevailing view that biblical texts 
understood to be archaic portray something very much like Canaanite 
religion, the story of the divine visit to Abraham presents a far more 
anthropomorphically realistic picture of deity than the story of Kothar's 
visit to Danil. 

This is most evident in the size of the visiting deity. It is to be ex¬ 
pected in a Canaanite context (and throughout the Near East) that dei¬ 
ties are of enormous proportions. True to form, Kothar is observed by 
Danil "at one thousand fields, ten thousand acres." Danil is seated at 
the gate, and looks up: balpsdrbtkmn hlk ktr ky c n, "at one thousand 
fields, ten thousand acres, he perceives the approach of Kothar." The 
same is said of Anat in the Baal myth: balp sdrbt kmn hlk ahth b 1 y n, "at 
one thousand fields, ten thousand acres, Baal perceives the approach of 
his sister" (KTU 1.3 IV 38-39). It is logical enough that she should be 
visible from so far away. Shortly before this is the description of Anat 
engaged in a battle against two towns full of people at once, yet unsat- 
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isfied until the very end. In this scene, Anat is apparently large enough 
to be able to don a necklace of human heads (KTU 1.3 II 3-30). In KTU 
1.17 V as well, the portrayal of Kothar is of a god so large that he can be 
seen approaching "at one thousand fields, ten thousand acres." 

This is entirely the norm in a Canaanite (and Near Eastern) context. 
Smith observes that the size and strength of deities were "superhuman 
in scale," pointing to El and Baal as well as Marduk, 65 and notes in par¬ 
ticular that "Ugaritic deities are said, whenever they travel, to be su¬ 
perhuman in size." 66 Korpel likewise notes that Ugaritic deities were 
seen as superhuman beings, taller and stronger than humans. 67 

The level of realism in the anthropomorphic tradition of Genesis 18 
is distinct not only from the Canaanite religious context to which it is 
compared, but also from the anthropomorphism of Mesopotamian 
religion. The graphic description of the vast size of Marduk in the 
Enuma Elish is familiar: 

His limbs were ingeniously made beyond comprehension. 

Impossible to understand, too difficult to perceive. 

Four were his eyes, four were his ears; 

When his lips moved, fire blazed forth. 

The four ears were enormous 

And likewise the eyes; they perceived everything. 

Highest among the gods, his form was outstanding. 

His limbs were very long, his height (?) outstanding. 68 

In Gilgamesh as well, it is the great size and strength of Gilgamesh and 
Enkidu that identify them as godly and godlike, respectively: 

Tablet I (SBV), regarding Gilgamesh: 

He was superior to other kings, a warrior lord of great stature, 

A hero born of Uruk, a goring wild bull... 

Son of Lugalbanda, Gilgamesh, perfect in strength. 

Son of the lofty cow, the wild cow Ninsun. 

He is Gilgamesh, perfect in splendour... 

Tablet II (SBV), regarding Enkidu: 


65 Smith, Origins of Biblical Monotheism, 83. 

66 Mark S. Smith, "Divine Form and Size in Ugaritic and Pre-exilic Israelite Religion," 
ZAW 100 (1988): 425. 

67 Korpel, Rift, 90-91. Korpel writes elsewhere that "the Ugaritic vocabulary for parts of 
the divine body is much richer than that of Israel. YHWH does not have flesh and 
blood; he has neither skin nor pudenda" (Rift, 129). While she has certainly estab¬ 
lished that the richness of the Ugaritic vocabulary for divine body parts far out¬ 
weighs the biblical, she overlooks the implications of the two texts (in spite of her 
own mention of both of them), which demonstrate that Yahweh may indeed have a 
fleshly body. 

68 "The Epic of Creation" (Stephanie Dailey, Myths from Mesopotamia [Oxford: Oxford 
University Press], 236). 
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The young man—how like Gilgamesh in build... 

He is just as powerful in strength of arms as a sky-bolt of Anu! 69 

Consider also the great strength of Ishtar, who threatens to smash the 
door to the underworld, shatter the bolt, and overturn the doors; 70 or 
the description of Ninurta, "the powerful one... broad of chest." 71 Karel 
van der Toorn asserts in regard to the Mesopotamian gods (both dingir 
and ilii) that "their divinity lies in the fact that they are in a sense su¬ 
perhuman; they surpass humans in size, beauty, knowledge, etc." 72 

In Greece as well, while gods regularly appeared in human form, it 
was usually not so anthropomorphically realistic that they might go 
unrecognized. Gerald Mussies discusses, for instance, the story in 
which Poseidon is disguised as a priest, and one of the Ajaxes who 
recognizes him declares, "I easily recognized his steps and gait when 
he went," because gods are "well distinguishable" (II. 13.45-72; cf. Od. 
6.108). 73 Mussies demonstrates that even in the rare instances of "gods 
incogniti," the gods often believe that they should be recognizable. 
Athena, for instance, rebukes Odysseus when he fails to realize she is 
standing before him, her disguise notwithstanding. 74 This reflects the 
Greek understanding that there were a number of external characteris¬ 
tics that set gods apart from humans, even when the former were in 
anthropomorphic form. Mussies lists features such as excessive beauty 
(e.g., II. 3.397; II. 1.200); a shining appearance, 75 including clothing (e.g.. 
Aphrodite shining even while disguised. Hymn. Aphr. 1.86); aroma 
(e.g., Venus, even while disguised; Aen. 1.402-9); a thunderous or musi- 


69 Dailey, Myths, 51, 60. See also the new standard edition by Andrew George, The 
Babylonian Gilgamesh Epic: Introduction, Critical Edition and Cuneiform Texts (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2003). 

70 "The Descent of Ishtar" (Dailey, Myths, 155). The fact that she is not only passionate 
in her anger but in fact dangerous is clear, for example, from Gilgamesh's words of 
rejection to her, which include a list of those whom she has powerfully struck: "You 
loved the colourful allallu- bird, but you hit him and broke his wing... you loved the 
shepherd... but you hit him and turned him into a wolf... you loved Ishullanu... 
and you hit him, turned him into a frog (?)," and so forth (Myths, 78-79). 

71 "Anzu (OBV)" (Dailey, Myths, 223). 

72 Karel van der Toorn, "God (I)," Dictionary of Deities and Demons in the Bible (eds. 
Karel van der Toorn, Bob Becking, and Pieter W. van der Horst; 2d ed.; Leiden: Brill, 
1999), 356. 

73 Gerald Mussies, "Identification and Self-identification of Gods in Classical and 
Hellenistic Times," in Knowledge of God in the Graeco-Roman World (eds. R. van den 
Broek, T. Baarda and J. Mansfield; Leiden: Brill, 1988), 1. Mussies notes that the pas¬ 
sage is also quoted for a similar purpose in a novel by Heliodorus, ca. 235 C.E. 

74 Mussies, "Identification," 2. 

75 A similar idea is present in Mesopotamian myth as well; consider for example Nin¬ 
urta, whose "mantle of radiance surrounded the mountain"; "Anzu (OB)" (Dailey, 
Myths, 225). 
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cal voice; and most notably, the superhuman size of all of the gods (e.g.. 
Aphrodite, even after sleeping with human Anchises, Hymn. Aphr. 
1.173-4)76 

Smith also points to biblical sources in which he finds what he calls 
"Biblical survivals of the God of human form and superhuman size," 
such as the description of the immense throne. He argues that "anthro¬ 
pomorphic descriptions of Yahweh belong to Israel's Canaanite heri¬ 
tage... These depictions include the superhuman size and human fea¬ 
tures of the deity." 77 Elsewhere he refers to the anthropomorphic 
portrayals of God in Jeremiah 12:7-13, Isaiah 6, and Ezekiel 16:8-14, but 
not to either Genesis text in which Yahweh actually has a human 
body. 78 Interestingly, the texts he utilizes are rather late in comparison 
to these texts in which God's body is notably less like those of deities in 
the material from Ugarit, which represents Canaanite perspective. This 
is a surprising pattern to note: these later texts portray a somewhat 
anthropomorphic deity, great in size but certainly not corporeal, while 
the two likely earlier texts of Genesis 18 and 32 portray an entirely cor¬ 
poreal Yahweh of realistic human size. In regard to the types of an¬ 
thropomorphism present in these portrayals of God, the two earlier 
Israelite texts in fact have less in common with the conceptualization of 
deity found at Ugarit and regarded as typically Canaanite. 

It is in this area that the radical differences of Genesis 18 begin to 
become apparent. The Canaanite ideas of superhuman divine size are 
shared with Greece and the ancient Near East, and have "survivals" in 
some later biblical texts, but in fact there are Israelite religious tradi¬ 
tions that stand in marked contrast to these ideas of the surrounding 
regions and peoples. The God of Israel may be immense when pictured 
in the temple or in the heavens, but he is realistically human-sized in 
this text when making contact on earth. Kothar may march across vast 
territories, visible to Danil from ten thousand acres away, but not Yah¬ 
weh, who in the Israelite text is so anthropomorphically realistic that he 
is not even recognizable as divine when he is sharing a meal with 


76 Mussies, "Identification," 4-7; see also 9-10, on the dream book of Artemidorus from 
Daldis in Lydia (ca. 175 C.E.), which includes "nine lengthy chapters about dream¬ 
ing about gods," but "the recognizability of gods seems to be no point at all, not 
even when it depends on personal features only." Similar ideas are prevalent in the 
New Testament: consider shining angels in white, Matthew 28:3; the voice like 
thunder, John 12:27-29; a voice like a trumpet. Revelation 1:10; an aroma from life to 
life, 2 Corinthians 2:16; etc. 

77 Smith, "Divine Form and Size," 425-27. See Mark S. Smith, "'Seeing God' in the 
Psalms: The Background to the Beatific Vision in the Hebrew Bible," CBQ 50 (1988): 
182, for the related idea that the psalmists may also have viewed God as a "super- 
human-sized deity, human in form and dazzling in light." 

78 Smith, Origins of Biblical Monotheism, 83-86. 
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Abraham. While Ugaritic texts frequently depict deities on earth with 
anthropomorphic form, but superhuman size, very few biblical texts 
portray God with a physical anthropomorphic form on earth. However, 
the story of Abraham's visit from Yahweh demonstrates that there was 
an archaic Israelite tradition in which, when such a degree of anthro¬ 
pomorphism did come, it came in the most concrete and realistic form. 

This is quite the opposite of what has been assumed. Many have 
supposed, as stated earlier, that the portrayal of Yahweh in Genesis 18 
shows that biblical texts with supposed archaic traits reflect a Canaan- 
ite conceptualization of deity. In fact, the anthropomorphic realism in 
the depiction of Yahweh in this text reflects an early tradition according 
to which the conceptualization of deity was unlike what is known from 
existing Canaanite sources. 

One central similarity between the stories of the divine visits to 
Abraham and Danil remains. In both stories, the context of the most 
immediate and intimate divine-human contact is a shared meal. This is 
logical enough in a Near Eastern setting, where the custom among hu¬ 
mans has been expanded to include a high value placed upon the shar¬ 
ing of meals by humans and gods. The common feature of the two texts 
demonstrates that this context is not haphazard. The setting of the 
shared meal emphasizes that this is an intimate encounter. Notably, it 
is here that Yahweh appears in his most anthropomorphically realistic 
form. 

In her work on Ugaritic and Hebrew descriptions of the divine, 
Korpel concludes that while Israelite and Ugaritic depictions were simi¬ 
lar in regard to divine strength and glory, the differences (i.e., Ugaritic 
presentations of weakness, disease, and various signs of human flaws 
and frailties) had to do with "an almost too human realism which was 
deliberately avoided in Israel." 79 While this seems a reasonable conclu¬ 
sion for most biblical texts, the tradition reflected in Genesis 18 demon¬ 
strates a level of human realism in the divine appearance that stands in 
stark contrast to other biblical texts (save Genesis 32:23-33), and more¬ 
over, to the presentations of deities in the literature of Ugarit. In Gene¬ 
sis 18:1-15, Yahweh is presented in entirely realistic human form, but 
remains free from human flaws. 

Smith, who argues that El was the original God of Israel, has sug¬ 
gested that due to the assimilation of Yahweh to El, the "original Yah¬ 
weh profile may be lost." 80 The text of Genesis 18:1-15, however, re¬ 
flects an early Israelite depiction of Yahweh in a manner that is not 
attested in Ugaritic literature. The implication may be that the biblical 


79 Korpel, Rift, 625-26. 

80 Smith, Origins of Biblical Monotheism, 141-42. 
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text preserves one aspect of an early conception of Yahweh that did not 
derive from the larger religious lore particular to El. Indeed, this reli¬ 
gious conception is shared by Genesis 32, with reference to Elohim and 
El by name, still without evident origin in the character of El as known 
from Ugarit. In both Genesis 18 and 32, the God of Israel communicates 
with humans by taking on fully human form, beyond identification 
until he chooses to reveal himself verbally. 

The anthropomorphic realism of the divine appearance to Abraham 
does not reflect what is known of wider Canaanite religious thought, as 
found at Ugarit. The phenomenon of the ’is theophany is early and 
authentically Israelite, used here in God's creation of the particular line 
of Israel through Isaac. The next time it appears, in Genesis 32:23-33, it 
is to confirm the role of Jacob. In this text, Jacob is attacked by a man 
( is) who is then revealed to be none other than God himself, under the 
names Elohim (vv. 29, 31) and El (v. 31). The struggle between the two 
men is explicitly physical, and the events of the story hinge upon the 
concrete physical form of the men. 


4.3 The Text of Genesis 32:23-33 


23 He arose that night, and took his two wives, and his two maidservants, 
and his eleven children, and sent them across the ford of the Jabbok. 24 He 
took them and sent them across the river, and sent across whatever he had. 
25 Then Jacob was left alone, and a man wrestled with him until the rising of 
the dawn. 26 And he saw that he would not prevail against him, so he struck 
the socket of his thigh; so the socket of Jacob's thigh was dislocated while 
he wrestled with him. 27 Then he said, "Let me go, for the dawn is rising," 
but he said, "I will not let you go unless you bless me." 28 So he said to him, 
"What is your name?" And he said, "Jacob." 29 And he said, "Your name 
shall no longer be Jacob, but Israel; for you have striven with God and with 
men, and have prevailed." 30 Then Jacob asked and said, "Tell me your 
name," but he said, "Why do you ask my name?" And he blessed him 
there. 31 So Jacob called the name of the place Peniel, for "I have seen God 
face to face, and my life has been delivered." 32 And the sun rose over him 
as he crossed Penuel, and he was limping on his thigh. 33 Therefore, to this 
day the Israelites do not eat the sinew of the hip that is on the socket of the 
thigh, because he struck Jacob on the socket of the thigh, on the sinew of 
the hip. 

ma c abaryabboq (v. 23): "the ford of the Jabbok." Cooper and Goldstein re¬ 
fer to "the association of divine presence with such liminal spaces as door¬ 
posts, city gates, and entryways of all sorts," in the context of discussing 
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theophany at the entrance to the tent. 81 Here we see an example of 
theophany at a different kind of liminal space. 

wayye’abeq ’is i'mmo (v. 25): "and a man wrestled with him." The verb oc¬ 
curs only in this passage (v. 25, and behe’abeqo, v. 26). It has commonly 
been explained as a denominative verb from the noun ’abaq ("dust"), i.e., 
"to get dusty" (BDB 7a,b). Mark Smith suggests that it may in fact be a bi¬ 
form of ’pq, which occurs in the hithpael or Dt meaning "to constrain, con¬ 
trol oneself" (Genesis 43:31, 45:1). Smith points to the use of the root ’pq in 
the context of El and Yamm's plans to attack Baal in KTU 1.1 V 9-11, and 
proposes that the niphal of ’bq in Genesis 32:25 may similarly mean "to be 
caught, restrained." 82 While several further aspects of Smith's argument are 
persuasive, it is difficult to reconcile this meaning with the use of the 
preposition 7m, which follows the verb in both verses 25 
( wayye’abeq ’is immo ) and 26 ( behe’abeqo iinmo). 

wayyigga c (v. 26): "struck." This has often been translated "touched." 
Westermann, for example, claims that it cannot mean "strike," and refers to 
it as "some sort of magical touch." 83 The verb ng ‘ does often mean simply 
"to touch," but also often has the implication "to harm," as in Genesis 
26:11, Joshua 9:19, and Psalm 105:15 ( ’altigge’u 11 ’al tareii), all followed by 
b(e), as here. The meaning must be "struck" in a metaphorical sense in 
Judges 20:34, 41, where the subject of ng ‘ is raa, "evil." Other uses of the 
word in a non-physical sense are also attested, as in Isaiah 53:4, "stricken 
by God" (see also Psalm 73:14). The meaning is "struck" in a literal sense in 
Job 1:19, where it is reported that a great wind struck ( wayyigga r ) the four 
corners of Job's house (certainly not "touched"); given this, Job 1:11 should 
also be read "strike all that he has," not merely "touch" with a connotation 
of harm. Hamilton notes that the sense of ng ‘ b(e) is sometimes violent 
(citing a few of the above, in addition to Job 2:5 and 1 Samuel 6:9), and 
sometimes non-violent, and concludes that it may be impossible to know 
which meaning is intended in Genesis 32. 84 Because the word may have ei¬ 
ther sense, the question should be answered by the context. In 1 Kings 19:5- 
9, for example, in the context of an angel speaking to the sleeping Elijah, 
the meaning assumed should be "touched"; in the context of a physical 
fight, the meaning assumed should be "struck." This is the reading implied 
by both the context of the physical struggle in Genesis 32:23-33 and the re¬ 
sulting injury to Jacob; the reading (magical or spiritual) "touch" rather 
than "strike" reflects a prior interpretive choice to de-concretize the fight. 


81 Cooper and Goldstein, "At the Entrance to the Tent," 204. 

82 Smith, "Remembering God," 640-41. Smith cites Lester L. Grabbe, "Hebrew 
Pa'al/Ugaritic B'L and the Supposed B/P Interchange in Semitic," UF 11 (1979): 307- 
14. See also S. D. Luzzatto, The Book of Genesis: A Commentary by ShaDaL (trans. Da¬ 
niel A. Klein; Jerusalem: Jason Aronson Inc., 1998), 312. 

83 Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 517. 

84 Hamilton, Genesis, 330. 
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yisra’el (v. 29): "Israel." For discussion and bibliography see Sarna, who 
translates "God strives," as well as Westermann, who translates "may God 
contest," as Noth and others. 85 Hamilton and others prefer "El will rale" or 
"let El rule." 86 

s'arita (v. 29): "you have striven." The verb srh, meaning "persist" or "per¬ 
severe," occurs only here and in the retelling of the story in Hosea 12:4 
(Eng. 12:3). The LXX has the 1 aor. ptc. of the verb evictxuo), meaning "hav¬ 
ing grown strong" or "regained one's strength"; the same verb is used for 
wayyithazzeq in Genesis 48:2 (also of Jacob). For the Hebrew ki-sarita c im- 
’eldhim weim-’anasim wattukal, "for you have striven with God and with 
men and have prevailed," the LXX has otl evioxuoag pexa 0eou icai. pexa 
avGpcoTtcov buvaTog, "for you have grown strong with God, and are strong 
among men." The variety of meanings of pern with the genitive ("with, in 
the company of," "through the help of") leaves open the possibility of ei¬ 
ther a close rendering of the Hebrew for the first phrase ("you have 
strengthened yourself/persevered with God"), or a distancing from the 
concrete anthropomorphism of the passage ("you have grown strong 
through the help of God"). 

panim \el-panim (v. 31): "face to face." Sarna observes that the phrase is 
only used of divine-human encounters; for further discussion, see also 
Waltke. 87 The phrase occurs, for example, of Moses and Yahweh in Exodus 
33:11, and of Gideon and the angel of Yahweh in Judges 6:22. On the rela¬ 
tionships between the "face of God" and death, and the "face of God" and 
the theme of separating the community of Israel from others who have a 
claim through kinship, see Sacks. 88 

penu’eliy. 32): "Penuel." The name of the place in v. 32 reflects an archaic 
nominative ending, as in very old proper names (see e.g. GKC §90k, and 
WOC 8.2a, b). Waltke and O'Connor suggest that the version of the name 
in v. 31, "Peniel," is a biform with the archaic gen.-acc. pi. ending. More 
likely, however, this particular form is used in Jacob's naming of the place 
because it conforms more closely to the implied panim-El ("face of God"), 
as well as to his statement that he has seen God face to face, panim ’el- 
panim. 

In the case of Genesis 32:23-33, there is external evidence pointing to an 
early date of origin. Hendel has shown that the Jacob story and the 
story of Exodus 2-4 are built on very similar patterns and share numer¬ 
ous specific elements, such as the special birth, the subversive deed in 


85 Westermann, Genesis 12-36, 513; Sarna, Genesis, 405. 

86 Hamilton, Genesis, 334. 

87 Sarna, Genesis, 228; Bruce K. Waltke, Genesis: A Commentary (Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van, 2001), 447. 

88 Robert D. Sacks, A Commentary on the Book of Genesis (ANETS 6; Lewiston, N.Y.: 
Edwin Mellen), 269. 
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youth, the flight as a result of the subversive deed, and more. 89 He 
points out that this pattern reaches through the whole of the Jacob cy¬ 
cle, but is limited to the beginning of the Moses story, before the ac¬ 
count of Moses' role in the exodus, which may suggest that "the pattern 
is more closely knit to the Jacob cycle than to Moses." 90 De Pury ob¬ 
serves that several of the specific elements in the shared pattern have 
no purpose in the story of Moses, but are central to the Jacob story, 
such as the marriage to the daughter of the sheikh. One such element is 
the nocturnal combat, which is, as de Pury points out, a "blind motif" 
in Exodus. He argues therefore that the existence and influence of the 
Jacob cycle, including the nocturnal combat in particular, can be seen 
by the time of the Moses story in the eighth century. 91 De Pury also 
delineates the dependence of P in Genesis 35:9-10 on the story of 32:23- 
33. 92 

There is one text which more directly suggests an early date for the 
story of Genesis 32:23-33. Hosea 12:4-5 (Eng. 3-4) demonstrates knowl¬ 
edge of the Jacob tradition in the eighth century, as has often been ob¬ 
served. As discussed by de Pury at length, the author of the poem re¬ 
fers to the wrestling story in some form, and includes some aspects of 
its formulation and specific vocabulary. At the same time, the elliptical 
nature of the allusion implies that the author of the poem assumed his 
audience would be familiar with the story. 93 One noteworthy difference 
between the two versions of the story supports this view as well. 

The phrase wayyasar el- trial Ilk wayyukal in verse 5 is often trans¬ 
lated along the lines of "he strove with an angel and prevailed" (JPS), 
or "he wrestled with the angel and prevailed" (NASB), by analogy with 
the previous phrase in verse 4, sara et- eldhirn, "he strove with God." 
However, the verb wayyasar simply does not mean "he strove/wres¬ 
tled." (The phrase el-mal ak i n 12:5 will be discussed in Chapter Five.) 
Unless the form comes from an otherwise unattested synonymous 
middle weak root (* swt), this is a classic wordplay using a different 
verb entirely. A logical alternative is the geminate root (sn) meaning 


89 Hendel, Epic, 137-65. For further discussion see Albert de Pury, "Situer le cycle de 
Jacob: Quelques reflexions, vingt-cinq ans plus tard," in Wenin, Studies in the Book of 
Genesis, 235-37. 

90 Hendel, Epic, 139. 

91 De Pury, "Situer le cycle de Jacob," 236-37. De Pury argues that there is no Jacob 
cycle without the various key elements, and specifically that the combat story is at 
the core of the Jacob cycle ("Situer le cycle de Jacob," 241). On the ancient concept of 
a "hero" and cycles of stories surrounding heroes, see Hendel, Epic, 99. On dating 
the cycle to before the fall of the north in particular, see Carr, Reading the Fractures, 
266-67. 

De Pury, "Situer le cycle de Jacob," 222-25. 

De Pury, "Situer le cycle de Jacob," 227-34. 
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"to be or act as prince," or "to rule." 94 Even among those who argue for 
this meaning, scholars still differ as to the subject of the verb. The most 
straightforward reading is that ’el-mal ak was the victor, or as the text 
says, el-mal ak ruled and prevailed ( wayyukal in parallel). Only accord¬ 
ing to this scenario does it make sense that Jacob would then weep and 
plead for favor before him ( baka wayylthannen- to ) , 95 Interestingly, the 
change of subject using only the 3ms pronoun (God reigned; he [Jacob] 
wept) is reminiscent of Genesis 32:23-33. 96 

Thus, in Hosea's telling of the story, Jacob did not win the wrestling 
match. Eslinger argues that this significant difference from the Genesis 
text makes sense in the context of Hosea's argument to Israel. This is 
the prophet's challenge to Israel, in which he turns the familiar etymol¬ 
ogy of Israel's very name on its head: it is not a remembrance of how 
Jacob prevailed, but a negative story of Jacob's fight with God, stating 
simply that he wrestled with God, "but God ruled." 97 As Eslinger 
points out, Hosea's "brilliant exegesis" is only effective if he could ex¬ 
pect his audience to be familiar with the traditional Jacob story. 98 

In support of Eslinger's argument, it is worthy of note that while in 
Genesis, God begins the fight ( wayye aheq \'is c immd, "a man wrestled 
with [Jacob]") and Jacob prevails, in the Hosea text Jacob is the instiga¬ 
tor ( sara et- el oh mi, "he strove with God"), and God prevails. In other 
words, Hosea's rendering of the story involves more aggression on the 
part of Jacob/Israel, but gives the victory to God. It is easier to imagine 
that the traditional version of the story held that God attacked Jacob 
but Jacob won the fight, and a later version reversed this to have Jacob 
attack and God win, than vice versa. 

While most agree that the Genesis story is the first of the two, a few 
scholars have argued for the priority of the Hosea text. 99 However, as 
McKenzie points out, these few verses in Hosea depend upon word 


94 See for example A. A. Macintosh, A Critical and Exegetical Commentaiy on Hosea (ICC; 
Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1997), 483; Lyle Eslinger, "Hosea 12:5a and Genesis 32:29: a 
Study in Inner Biblical Exegesis," JSOT 18 (1980): 91-99; William Whitt, "The Jacob 
Traditions in Hosea and Their Relation to Genesis," ZAW 103 (1991): 31; and Robert 
B. Coote, "Hosea 12," VT21 (1971): 392. 

95 Steven L. McKenzie also points out that this verse makes no sense if Jacob is the 
victor, although his translation does not clearly reflect this ("The Jacob Tradition in 
Hosea 12:4-5," VT 36 [1986]: 314). 

96 Macintosh acknowledges that Hosea might "consciously reflect this phenomenon," 
but doubts it (Hosea, 484). 

97 Eslinger, "Hosea 12:5a and Genesis 32:29," 91-99. Or as Whitt translates, "but El 
played the prince" ("The Jacob Traditions in Hosea," 31). 

98 Eslinger, "Hosea 12:5a and Genesis 32:29," 91-99. 

99 Whitt, "The Jacob Traditions in Hosea," 18-43; F. Foresti, "Hosea 12: A Prophetical 
Polemic against the Proto-Elohistic Patriarchal Tradition," EphC 30 (1979): 179-200. 
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plays in the Genesis story. 100 Coote likewise refers to the "wealth of 
reverberations" in these few lines of the Hosea passage. 101 Others also 
point out how many references there are in these few verses of Hosea 
to many points of the storyline in Genesis. 102 Given this, it is far more 
difficult to imagine a scenario in which the entire Genesis account was 
based on these few words in Hosea, than a scenario in which Hosea 
referenced and to some degree reinterpreted the familiar Genesis tradi¬ 
tion. It does not matter for our purposes here whether the Hosea text 
was based directly on the Genesis material, or whether the two texts 
shared a common source, as suggested by Whitt. 103 


4.4 Anthropomorphic Realism in Genesis 32 

Returning to Genesis 32:23-33 itself, we see that, like Genesis 18:1-15, 
this text reflects the phenomenon of the is theophany—that it is in¬ 
deed an appearance of God, and neither an angel nor a demon, and 
that this appearance of God is characterized by the same anthropomor¬ 
phic realism observed in Genesis 18. There, we see the 3 is theophany in 
the story of God's creation of the line of Israel through Isaac. The use of 
the : is theophany in Genesis 32:23-33 is related. 

The context of this episode is the story of Jacob's conflict and recon¬ 
ciliation with Esau. Immediately before the wrestling scene, Jacob is on 
his way back to Canaan through Esau's land, anxiously anticipating a 
fight. Immediately afterwards, Jacob and Esau are reconciled. Their 
conflict is over the blessing that Jacob stole, but the scene of their recon¬ 
ciliation does not refer to the source of the conflict. The fight, how¬ 
ever—the fight that both the narrator and Jacob anticipate, and that 
immediately precedes the reconciliation—directly addresses this issue. 
It is in the context of this fight scene between Jacob and God that God 
gives directly to Jacob the blessing once traded for a bowl of lentils, and 
once inadvertently given by Isaac. Only now does Jacob finally receive 
God's confirmation of the blessing and the inheritance. 

Two elements of this use of the is theophany in God's confirma¬ 
tion of the promise to Jacob are particularly significant. Firstly, God's 
act in this text is to confirm the patriarchal promise. Through portrayal 
of the is theophany when Jacob's expected opponent is Esau, from 


100 McKenzie, "The Jacob Tradition in Hosea 12:4-5," 320. Also M. Gertner, "Attempt at 
an Interpretation of Hosea 12," VT 10 (1960): 287. 

101 Coote, "Hosea 12," 393. 

102 For example, Eslinger, "Hosea 12:5a and Genesis 32:29," 94; de Pury, "Situer le cycle 
de Jacob," 231-34. 

103 Whitt, "The Jacob Traditions in Hosea," 41. 
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whom he had usurped the blessing, the author emphasizes the impor¬ 
tance of God's confirmation of the promise to Jacob. It should be noted 
that the same purpose was evident in the is theophany of Genesis 18, 
in which God came to confirm his promise to Abraham. In that expres¬ 
sion of the is theophany, God promised a son to Abraham, the first 
father of Israel, and secured the lineage of the nation through the par¬ 
ticular line of Isaac. In this expression of the is theophany, God names 
and blesses Jacob, the direct father of the nation, and confirms the 
promise of the inheritance of Israel. In the is theophany text of chapter 
18, God promises a nation of descendants to Abraham; in the is 
theophany of Genesis 32, he fulfills his promise. While the two texts 
surely do not come from the same original author, the functions of the 
divine appearances are related. 

Secondly, the very fact that it is God in the text of Genesis 32 and 
not a man is revealing. The confrontation expected with the man Esau 
is instead with God, who confirms the blessing. This appearance of 
God when a man is expected emphasizes the level of God's anthropo¬ 
morphic realism in the text. He does not appear like the Ugaritic gods, 
who resemble humans but are drawn on a mythically larger scale. The 
Israelite God in the is theophany appears completely realistically as a 
man, in the place of a man. Moreover, in this text, God in the is 
theophany appears with such a degree of anthropomorphic realism 
that he loses the fight. While Near Eastern stories of struggles between 
gods may depict evenly matched battles, such as that between Baal and 
Mot, one is hard pressed to find examples of evenly matched battles 
between gods and humans. The humans never stand a chance against 
Anat, for instance, even though she fights against two towns full of 
people (KTU 1.3 II 9-30). She is in fact initially left unsatisfied (lines 19- 
20). In the is theophany text of Genesis 32, not only is God anthropo- 
morphically realistic enough to be evenly matched with Jacob, but in 
the end he actually loses the fight. 

The is theophany occurs in only two biblical texts. Genesis 18:1-15 
and 32:23-33. In both cases, God (once as Yahweh) appears as a man 
indistinguishable from other men in encounters that end up affirming 
promises of blessing to the primary fathers of Israel. In the second text, 
the author further emphasizes the anthropomorphic intimacy of the 
encounter by having Jacob meet God in fully human form when Jacob 
is terrified of an expected attack by a different man, his brother Esau. 
When we compare the anthropomorphic immediacy that attends God's 
communications with Moses, it seems that the intense anthropomor¬ 
phic realism of the Genesis stories may also serve to establish the un¬ 
usually close bonds that Abraham and Jacob had with God. In present¬ 
ing the remarkable directness of face-to-face contact in the is 
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theophany, the authors of both Genesis texts may therefore use this 
mode of communication to demonstrate a degree of intimacy and favor 
that speaks more than the words themselves. 

In this chapter, we have seen that Ugaritic literature has neither the 
full anthropomorphic realism of the is theophany in Genesis nor the 
notion of human appearance to intensify the bond created by such in¬ 
timate communication. It remains to consider how this potentially un¬ 
settling approach to portraying special relationship with God corre¬ 
sponds to other biblical literature. 



5. The 'is Theophany and Divine Society 


The nature of the ’is theophany is further illuminated when viewed in 
relation to the rest of divine society, as depicted in a range of biblical 
texts. This society is portrayed as a whole in some texts; these are the 
images of the bene elbln/n by their many names ( qeddsim; qahal, etc.). 
Many other texts offer a window into one of the individual categories 
which comprise the host; these are the kerubim, serapim, mal ilkiin, etc. 

While a review of divine society will be helpful in the effort to in¬ 
crease understanding of the ’is theophanies of Genesis 18:1-15 and 
32:23-33, the most immediate concern at this juncture is the relationship 
between the ’is phenomenon and the portrayals of angels in particular. 
Due in part to a rather widespread assumption that angels generally 
made physical appearances in human form, the ’is theophanies have 
very often been interpreted as visitations of angels. 1 An examination of 
all of the biblical mal’ak texts, however, will demonstrate that the vari¬ 
ous depictions of angels are in fact quite different from the portrayals 
of the is theophany. 2 


5.1 Mill ilk/ m 

Angelic Forms 

Firstly, there are several texts in which the mal’ak is portrayed in a spe¬ 
cifically non-human form. Some of these certainly reflect the kind of 
immanent anthropomorphism discussed earlier in regard to Yahweh, 
such as Exodus 3:2, in which the angel appears to Moses as or in fire in 


1 In the new Dictionary of Deities and Demons, for example, Samuel Meier states that 
angels are "usually depicted as indistinguishable from human beings" (citing Gene¬ 
sis 19:1-22, 32:25-31; Daniel 8:15; and Judges 13:3-23), "while in later books of the OT 
they are depicted in overwhelmingly supernatural terms (Dan 10:6)" ("Angel (I)," 
DDD 45, 48). Similarly, Westermann describes an angel as "a person like anyone 
else" (Genesis 12-36, 243). 

2 The two angels of Genesis 19 represent a special case, in that their human form is 
linked to the human appearance of Yahweh in chapter 18. The reference to them as 
mal akim in chapter 19, and not before, may reflect the fact that they display non¬ 
human power that was not part of the encounter with Abraham. 
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the bush (wayyera 1 mal'akyhwh ’elaywbelabbat-’esmittokhasseneti), and 
in Exodus 14:19-20, in which the angel appears as the pillar of cloud 
who goes before the Israelites ( wayyissa ' mal ak ha elohim... wayyissa ' 
anmuid he an fin). Exodus 23:20-23, 32:34, and 33:2, which refer again to 
the angel who will go or be sent before the Israelites, should be taken in 
a similar light, although in 23:21-22 the angel also has a voice that 
should be obeyed; this may be taken as similar to 3:2, in which the an¬ 
gel appears but Yahweh speaks. Numbers 20:16 similarly refers to 
Yahweh sending a mal’ak to bring the Israelites out of Egypt, 3 and 
should be read in the same manner. 4 

Many other texts include transcendent anthropomorphism, illus¬ 
trating the heavenly life of angels with no description of a form or 
physical presence in the earthly realm. Some texts of this type portray 
angels as part of the host praising God in heaven. In Psalm 103:20-21 
the angels are instructed to hear Yahweh and bless him. This text de¬ 
scribes the mal’akim not by form, 5 but by action, by the doing of Yah- 
weh's word and of his will, and indeed by the hearing of the word and 
not the repeating of it. Psalm 148:2 likewise depicts the angels with the 
host praising God in heaven. 

Other texts portraying the heavenly existence of angels include 
those that describe them as advocates in heaven. In Job 33:23-26, Elihu 
claims that if a man has a mal’akto tell of his uprightness, then God will 
have mercy on him. 6 Qohelet 5:5 (Eng. 5:6) gives instruction regarding 
what not to say before the maVak, in order to avoid angering God; this 
seems also to reflect the role of the angelic advocate before whom one 
pleads, the mediator who might defend one's case before God. 7 The 
envisioned anthropomorphism in Zechariah 3 (especially 3:1-5) is re¬ 
lated: the prophet sees a vision within a vision, as his angelic guide 
(who seems to be a vision himself) shows Joshua standing between the 
angel of Yahweh and the Accuser. 


3 This should be understood as a reference to an angel, and not to Moses as a messen¬ 
ger; Moses' prophetic role was described by the term ’is ’elohim, not mal ’ak. 

4 Compare Judges 11:12-28, in which Jephthah retells the story, but omits the role of 
the mal ’ak. 

5 The text describes the angels as "mighty ones of strength" (gibbore koah), but this is 
clearly not to be rendered as a physical description. 

6 Interestingly, the angelic Advocate who has the opposite role to the Accuser may 
have the side effect of tying the poetry to the prose. For an interesting proposition 
regarding the relationship between the poetry and prose of the book of Job, see 
Daniel E. Fleming, "Job: The Tale of Patient Faith and the Book of God's Dilemma," 
VT 44 (1994): 468-82. 

7 The Syriac has ’elohim in place of mal’ak, demonstrating an ancient tradition for 
reading this as a divine figure rather than some other sort of messenger. 
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Some narratives concerning patriarchal interactions with angels 
also use strictly transcendent anthropomorphism, portraying the angels 
essentially as disembodied voices. Genesis 21:15-20 tells of an angel 
calling to Hagar from heaven, and in Genesis 22:9-19 it is emphasized 
twice that the angel calls to Abraham from heaven. 

Many narratives concerning angels describe appearances in 
dreams, or later, in visions. The angelic form in these texts ranges in 
degree of specificity, but is always restricted to envisioned anthropo¬ 
morphism. Genesis 28:10-22 tells of Jacob's dream in which angels as¬ 
cend and descend at the mouth of heaven; Genesis 31:1-13 has Jacob 
narrate another dream in which the angel of God speaks to him, but is 
not described further; and Zechariah l:7-6:8 tells of the prophet's vision 
quest, involving one primary angelic guide in his tour, and including 
other angels in his visions within visions in 1:12-13, 2:7 and chapter 3. 8 

In a very small number of cases, specifically in Ezekiel and Daniel, 
angels in visions are called "men." The "man clothed in linen" {ha’is 
hallabus habbaddim) appears repeatedly to Ezekiel (e.g., 9:2, 3, 11; 10:2, 
6). Later in the book we learn of a man whose appearance is like 
bronze, with a linen or flax cord in his hand ( wehinneh- is 
mar etui kemar eh nehdset upetil-pistim bey ado ), presumably the same 
man (e.g., 40:3-5, 47:3). These two images also appear in Daniel, here 
with both descriptions together. In 10:5, Daniel sees a man clothed in 
linen, with an appearance like beryl, and arms and feet like bronze. 
This figure is referred to as "the man clothed in linen" again in 12:6-7, 
in the same words as in Ezekiel. It is not clear whether or not this is the 
angel Gabriel, who is referred to as "the man Gabriel" in 9:21 (it is 
specified in 8:15 that Gabriel merely had the appearance of a man in the 
vision, kemar eh-gaber). While the post-exilic resurgence of ’is language 
to describe divine beings is quite interesting and should be investigated 
further, these later texts do not refer to the same phenomenon as the 
Genesis texts, and cannot be used in order to interpret the earlier texts 
in retrospect. 

Several texts contain only the briefest reference to an angel with no 
physical portrayal whatsoever. Genesis 24:7 and 40 refer to an angel 
sent before Abraham's servant in the search for a wife for Isaac; Jacob 
mentions angelic protection in his blessing of Ephraim and Manasseh 
in Genesis 48:15-16; the angel of Yahweh curses Meroz in Judges 5:23; 
the old prophet in 1 Kings 13:18-19 lies to the man of God, saying that 
an angel spoke to him; Isaiah 18:2 contains the terse command, "go. 


8 All sorts of textual problems are noted regarding confusions between the angel in 
1:11 standing among the myrtles in the vision, and, for example, the reference in 4:1 
that makes clear that Zechariah's angelic guide was not there, but awakens Zecha¬ 
riah and asks what he saw. 
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swift angels"; 9 and Psalm 34:8 proclaims that the angel of Yahweh 
"camps around those who fear him." In some cases, these brief allu¬ 
sions to angels likely refer to the angel of the exodus. Isaiah 63:9 refers 
to Israel's deliverance by "the angel of [God's] presence." Psalm 35:5-6 
contains the psalmist's prayer that the angel of the Lord would drive 
away his foes and pursue them. 10 Psalm 78:49 contains a reference to a 
troop of deadly angels (mislahat mal like ra Hu) in the context of recalling 
the plagues, after a long remembrance of the exodus and wilderness. 
Psalm 91:12 may also refer to the protection of angels in the context of 
remembering the plagues (consider the references to plague in verses 3 
and 6). The only brief description here is that the angels do have wings 
{kappayini) upon which "they will lift you up." 

Some fuller narratives telling of angelic encounters are as ambigu¬ 
ous regarding angelic form as the brief references. Genesis 16 does not 
specify how Hagar interacts with the angel, saying only that he "finds" 
her. It is unclear whether this is meant to indicate concrete anthropo¬ 
morphism, or whether it is similar to the other story of Hagar and the 
angel, which describes the angel in transcendent anthropomorphic 
terms speaking to Hagar from heaven. Genesis 32:1-3 mentions only 
that the angels meet Jacob on his way (weya aqob halak ledarko 
wayyipge u-bo mat ake eJohim). Judges 2:1-5 is a peculiar text as well. It 
begins with the remark that an angel came up from Gilgal to Bochim 
(wayyaalmal'ak-yhwhmin-haggilgal y el-habbdkim), indicating at least 
that this is not a scenario in which an angel calls from heaven. After 
this, however, there is no physical description of any kind in the story. 
1 Kings 19:5-9 tells of an angel "touching" Elijah (the root ng c is used 
twice), which certainly seems physical, but the touch awakens him, i.e., 
comes when he is asleep. The angel tells Elijah to get up and eat, and he 
does; Elijah then lies down again and the angel urges him to eat again, 
because the journey will be too much for him. The angel's touch might 
seem to imply that he is material, jarring Elijah out of his sleep; on the 
other hand, the coincidence of both moments of communication com¬ 
ing while Elijah is sleeping could very easily indicate that the angel 
appears to the prophet in a dream. In 2 Kings 1:3, 15 the angel of Yah- 


9 While this is often translated "messengers" rather than "angels," the phrase 
mal’akim qallim in 18:2 is parallel to the opening verse of the next oracle (19:1), in 
which Yahweh rides on a swift cloud ( ‘ab qal) to Egypt. It seems more likely, there¬ 
fore, that 18:2 should be read as referring to the "swift angels" who go to Ethiopia, in 
parallel to the reference to the swift divine in the oracle against a nation immediately 
following. 

10 In addition, in 35:10 the psalmist asks, "Lord, who is like you?" (mikamoka) as in 
Exodus 15:11 (mi-kamoka). 
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weh instructs Elijah, but again the text offers no physical references 
from which to glean information regarding angelic form. 

Several texts describing destruction by angels are also ambiguous 
about angelic form. 2 Kings 19:35, Isaiah 37:36, and 2 Chronicles 32:21 
refer to the angel who strikes down many thousands of Assyrians, but 
none of the three versions offers any physical description whatsoever. 
The parallel stories of 2 Samuel 24:15-17 and 1 Chronicles 21:12-30, on 
the other hand, show an interesting development. In the 2 Samuel text, 
after Yahweh has incited David to number Israel, he sends a pestilence 
which kills seventy thousand people. The text relates that "the angel 
stretched out his hand toward Jerusalem to destroy it," but Yahweh 
relents and tells the angel to relax his hand. Then, by the threshing floor 
of Araunah, David himself sees "the angel who was striking down the 
people." The immanent anthropomorphism of this portrayal is vivid. 1 
Chronicles 21:12-30, however, pictures the angel with drawn sword in 
hand standing between heaven and earth. 11 

Some references to mal akim are comparative or metaphorical. (This 
is not the equivalent of figurative anthropomorphic language describ¬ 
ing Yahweh; in these texts, the humans are primary and the references 
to angels are figurative.) There are passages in which people are com¬ 
pared to angels, but in each case the context very clearly demonstrates 
that none of these are based on physicality. 1 Samuel 29:9, 2 Samuel 
14:17-20 and 19:28 contain comparisons of David to an angel, based on 
his behavior. In 1 Samuel 29:8-9, when David asks, "What have I 
done?" Achish answers, "You are good in my eyes, like an angel of 
God" (fob 'atta be c enaykemal'ak el oh mi). In both 2 Samuel passages the 
comparisons include references to discerning between good and bad. In 
2 Samuel 14:17 the woman of Tekoa says to David, "Like an angel of 
God, so is my lord the king to discern good and bad" ( kemal’ak 
ha’elohhn ken adorn hammelek lismoa hattob wehara). 2 Samuel 19:28 is 
similar. Each of these comparisons is based on behavior or judgment, 
not on physical appearance. Zechariah 12:8 contains a more complex 


11 It is noteworthy that this version is scarier: the angel does not put his sword back 
into the sheath until after the offering is complete, when apparently Yahweh finally 
tells him to, and the last verse reemphasizes David's fear of the sword. These added 
elements of the frightening nature of the angel and of the encounter line up well 
with the detail of the angel's appearance in this version (now standing between 
heaven and earth), indicating that this detail too should be taken as an added feature 
in the Chronicles version. In other words, even though older angel texts refer to both 
angels on earth and disembodied voices calling from heaven, the specific combina¬ 
tion of the angel between heaven and earth should not be read back into 2 Samuel. 
While many might have assumed this, it has become clear that many assumptions 
regarding angelic form have been incorrect, and thus specific textual indications that 
support a previous assumption remain valuable. 
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comparison, stating that the weakest of Jerusalem will be like David, 
and that "the house of David [will be] like an e/d/uin, like the mal lik o f 
Yahweh." In this case also the context clearly refers to strength for the 
gaining of victory, and not to any physical quality. The metaphor in 
Proverbs 16:14, that the wrath of the king is an angel of death ( mal’ake - 
mawef), also pertains to action or effect and not physicality, but this 
time the sense is strongly negative. 12 

The above texts include examples of immanent, transcendent, and 
envisioned anthropomorphism, but not concrete anthropomorphism. 
There remain only a handful of texts in which angels do clearly have a 
physical human form, where they exist on the human plane and not 
only in heaven or in a dream, and are described in some human man¬ 
ner, such as "sitting." These include Genesis 18-19, Numbers 22, Judges 
6, Judges 13, Joshua 5, and Hosea 12. 

The two angels who appear to Abraham with Yahweh in Genesis 
18-19 are at times called mas mi and at times null ilk mi. They share a 
meal with Abraham, and then the two depart for Sodom, leaving Yah¬ 
weh to speak with Abraham. In chapter 19 they sit down and eat with 
Lot and later they seize him by the hand, and they in fact have a human 
enough appearance that the men of Sodom want to have sex with them. 
Their physical nature is emphasized at many points during their strug¬ 
gles with Lot, his family and the townspeople. They are in fact drawn 
with nearly the same type of anthropomorphic realism as is God (or 
Yahweh) in the two A theophany texts. This is logical enough, since 
the sons of God should be able to appear in the same forms in which 
God himself appears. This happens in various biblical traditions. For 
example, both God and his angel are said to guide the Israelites in the 
wilderness in the pillar of cloud (e.g.. Exodus 13:21, 14:19-20). Pre¬ 
sumably the reason for this is that God and the sons of God may take 
the same form when performing the same function. 

The fact that the concrete physical form of the angels in Genesis 18- 
19 is the same as that of Yahweh in chapter 18 should not be surprising, 
as they come with Yahweh to perform the same function initially, 
which is communication of a promised son to Abraham and Sarah. 
However, the extreme degree of anthropomorphic realism in the ap¬ 
pearance of Yahweh in chapter 18 is in the end not matched in the visit 


12 One other text might be taken as metaphorical in a different way. In Psalm 104:4, 
Yahweh "makes the ruhot his mal ’akim." The placement of mal ’ak and ruah together 
might signal a reference to the host of heaven. On the one hand, ruah is placed here 
in parallel to fire and thus might seem to refer only to a natural phenomenon (i.e. 
"wind," and not "spirit"); on the other hand, mal’akis in parallel to ministers. The 
most likely interpretation is that the reference is to natural phenomena as used by 
God. 
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of the angels in chapter 19. While they certainly take physical human 
form, the anthropomorphic realism of their appearance throughout 
most of the story gives way as they perform a superhuman feat, strik¬ 
ing the townsmen with blindness. It is perhaps no accident that the 
men are only identified explicitly as "angels" ( mal’akim ) in chapter 19, 
where they shed their realistic human character. 

Numbers 22:22-35 also includes an example of concrete anthropo¬ 
morphism without anthropomorphic realism. An angel appears to Ba¬ 
laam the son of Beor as he is going on his way to Moab, riding on a 
donkey. The text describes an angel physical enough for Balaam's don¬ 
key to swerve away from it in the road, but in this case too, the angel is 
certainly not altogether human in form. In this text, in fact, the angel is 
invisible to Balaam until the man's eyes are uncovered by Yahweh. 

In Judges 6:11-24 an angel appears to Gideon in Ophrah. The angel 
initially seems so human that Gideon does not know to whom he is 
speaking. However, he figures out that this is the angel of Yahweh 
when it disappears (halak me enayw, v. 21). Furthermore, the angel re¬ 
fuses to eat Gideon's offering, and instead touches his staff to the meat, 
which is instantly consumed by fire from the rock. Once again, the an¬ 
gel initially seems quite human, but reveals itself to have superhuman 
abilities. In other words, the angel has a concrete human physical ap¬ 
pearance, but is not anthropomorphically realistic. 

Hosea 12:4-5 (Eng. 3-4) contains some peculiarities. It is warranted 
to deal with the difficult passage in some detail, since it directly refer¬ 
ences the story of Genesis 32:23-33. Verse 4b says that Jacob wrestled 
with God (sara ’et- \elohim ), and then 5a reads: wayyasar \el-mal’ak 
wayyukal. This is very often translated reading e/as ’et, as in the previ¬ 
ous verse. This emendation is common enough to warrant reference to 
it in the BH textual apparatus. According to many translations, the text 
then reads, "he wrestled with the angel, and prevailed." Rather than 
reading ’el as ’et, many scholars retain ’el and delete mal ’ak as a gloss. 13 
(As was discussed in Chapter Four, the other problem with this transla¬ 
tion is that the verb wayyasar does not mean "he wrestled," but rather, 
"he ruled.") 

If mal ’ak should be deleted as a gloss, the figure who wrestles with 
Jacob in the Hosea text is simply ’el. This is entirely plausible in light of 
the Genesis text, and is perhaps the most likely scenario. Whitt argues 
that this is the only case in which mal ak and el / ’elohim are used in 


13 See e.g. Macintosh, Hosea, 484; McKenzie, "Jacob Tradition in Hosea 12:4-5," 313; 
Whitt, "The Jacob Traditions in Hosea," 32; Gertner, "Interpretation of Hosea 12," 
277; Lothar Ruppert, "Herkunft und Bedeutung der Jakob-Tradition bei Hosea," Bib 
52 (1971): 488-504; William L. Holladay, "Chiasmus, the Key to Hosea 12:3-6," VT 16 
(1966): 53-64. 
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parallel in poetry, and further that the term mal fik shows up in Hosea 
only here. 14 Given the combination of the phrase's uniqueness and in¬ 
herent difficulties, it is best to treat it as a gloss. 

What we find, then, is that the use of the term mal’ak in Hosea 12 
cannot easily be incorporated into a survey of references to angels. The 
word is likely a gloss. If the word is original, then either the text is 
somehow otherwise mangled (e.g., ’el should read et), or it addition¬ 
ally includes the term \el\ resulting in the entirely unique phrase e/- 
mal’ak. In any case, this passage does not demonstrate the human 
physicality of angels. At most, the text shows a reinterpretation of the 
Jacob story in which the 3 is is understood as an angel. This interpreta¬ 
tion reflects the same phenomenon as Genesis 18-19 in that the angel 
takes the same form that God does when performing the same function 
(there as separate characters in one story; here as a substitution, but 
according to the same principle). 

Two of the other texts in which angels clearly have a physically 
human form share an intriguing added element: Judges 13 and Joshua 
5 both contain use of the word ’is in reference to the angel. It is clear in 
both cases, however, that this is a very different scenario from the ’is 
theophanies as presented in Genesis 18 and 32:23-33, in which the term 
’is refers to God. 

The text of Judges 13 relates the story of an angelic appearance to 
Manoah and his wife. The figure in this text is called "the angel of 
Yahweh" by the narrator, but is described as a man by the characters, 
who, as the narrator explains, do not know that he is an angel (13:16). 
The one reference to the figure as a man by the narrator (v. 11) comes in 
the context of describing Manoah approaching the figure he viewed as 
a man. The narrator, however, clearly distinguishes between the cate¬ 
gories, noting in fact that Manoah was incorrect in his categorization of 
the figure as an ’is (v. 16). In verse 16 the narrator explains that 
Manoah made the offer of a meal because he did not realize that he was 
speaking to an angel; the angel then declines the food, unlike the 
anasim in Genesis 18. Moreover, the angel goes on to ascend in the 
flames of the altar, on which was prepared the food he refused to eat. 

Thus, while the term ’is is used in this text, and the phenomenon 
seems related to that of the ’is theophany, there is a significant differ¬ 
ence in the level of anthropomorphic realism. The ’anasim in Genesis 18 
gladly sit down to eat with Abraham, and the ’is in Genesis 32 physi¬ 
cally grapples with Jacob. All are referred to by the narrators them¬ 
selves as ’anasim. The depiction of the ’is sitting down for a bite to eat, 
as a man with men, participating fully in human form with all of its 


14 Whitt, "The Jacob Traditions in Hosea," 32. 
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limitations, is fundamentally different from painting a divine being in 
familiar human terms, until the final miraculous feat. 15 

The term eldhim also appears in this text. After the angel has as¬ 
cended in flame, Manoah says to his wife, "We shall surely die, for we 
have seen a divine being" (ki eldhim ra inu ) (13:22). In this context, 
however, the term cannot be understood to mean "God." In the previ¬ 
ous verse, the narrator explains that Manoah has just realized that the 
figure was the angel of Yahweh; Manoah then refers to the angel as 
eldhim , "a divine being." 

Cooper and Goldstein offer another explanation of the use of the 
term here, understanding the remark to reflect Manoah's confusion 
concerning the specific type of ’eldhim he has encountered. They sug¬ 
gest that he supposes it to have been an ancestral spirit, when in fact it 
is the angel of Yahweh. They observe that "Manoah, in particular, 
seems to be the butt of a joke for his failure to grasp this point. But the 
joke only makes sense in a world that is filled with all sorts of ’eldhim — 
in which Manoah's confusion is perfectly understandable." 16 It is not 
clear how the reading of Manoah's lingering confusion in verse 22 is to 
be reconciled with his recognition of the angel in verse 21, but the im¬ 
portant point regarding the potential for confusion remains. Manoah 
has in fact already recognized the angel of Yahweh at this point, but 
this recognition came slowly; this too "only makes sense in a world that 
is filled with all sorts of ’eldhim." 

Thus, while the text of Judges 13 uses both the terms is and 
’eldhim in regard to an appearance of a divine being, and certainly re¬ 
flects the initial lack of recognition that is evident also in Genesis 18:1- 
15 and 32:23-33, the text does not portray ’eldhim, "God," as is, "man." 
The term ’is refers to Manoah's misperception, which lingers even 
after the angel refuses to eat, and until it ascends in the flames of the 


15 Marc Zvi Brettler offers an interpretation of the encounter in light of the tradition of 
Genesis 6, explaining that the angel is Samson's father, which, if accurate, would 
emphasize all the more the unusual nature of the very human-seeming angels in 
Genesis 18 and 32, who are not in the least interested in divine-human unions (The 
Book of Judges [New York: Routledge, 2002], 45-47). Brettler refers to the angel as 
"physiologically very human," but also notes that Manoah makes the "stupid mis¬ 
take of trying to feed a divine being," which should not in fact be an error if the an¬ 
gel were indeed physiologically human. It would be surprising if the angel could re¬ 
produce with a human, but could not consume human food. 

16 Cooper and Goldstein, "Exodus and Massot," 32, 34. Smith notes in addition that, 
while the text of Judges 13 reflects confusion over the identity of the ’eldhim, "the 
later tradition may not have understood the range of possibilities," i.e., ancestral 
spirits, lower-level members of the divine assembly, destroying angels ( mashltim), 
etc. He observes in another context that "the slippage of divine identity may have 
been facilitated by the ambiguity of the term ’eldhim Iha’eldhirrT ("Remembering 
God," 638, 645). 
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altar; the term \elohim (v. 22) refers to a "divine being," the angel of 
Yahweh, having finally been recognized as such by Manoah (v. 21). 

The angel who appears to Joshua in Joshua 5:13-15 is also described 
as an ’is, this time by the narrator. This passage provides the closest 
angelic parallel to the ’is theophany, both in the language employed 
and in the portrayal of the divine being. Firstly, the appearance of the 
angel is described using language strikingly similar to that found in 
Genesis 18:2. The passage begins, "When Joshua was by Jericho, he lif¬ 
ted his eyes and saw—a man was standing before him" ( wayehi bihydt 
yehdsua’bin ho wayyissa’ enayw wayyar' wehinneh- is dined lenegdo). 
After the reference to Abraham's location by the oaks of Mamre in Ge¬ 
nesis 18:1, verse 2 begins, "He lifted his eyes and saw—three men were 
standing before him" ( wayyissa 1 ’enayw wayyar wehinneh selosa ’anasim 
nissabim 'alayw). Secondly, unlike the other anthropomorphic angels 
previously discussed, this angel does not engage in any specifically 
non-human or superhuman act. 

However, the angel identifies itself as "the commander of the army 
of Yahweh" ( sar-seba’-yhwh ), and appears with sword in hand. This 
armed angel does not fight for Joshua or for his opponents; like the 
cherubim, the angel with the sword stands over an entryway, and an¬ 
nounces by this act that the place is holy. The text has another close 
parallel, in Exodus 3:5, where Moses is told: "Remove the sandals from 
your feet, for the place where you are standing is holy ground" ( sah 
nealeka me’al ragleka ki hammaqom aser attn o/ned ‘alayw admat-qodes 
hu ’). With the exception of the word "ground," the statement to Joshua 
in 5:15 is identical. Unlike the anasim of both Genesis 18:1-15 and 32:23- 
33, this angel immediately identifies itself as divine, firstly by title and 
secondly by this command to Joshua. In fact, with the exception of the 
initial note that Joshua saw a man standing before him, every reference 
to and statement by the angel in these verses points to its divine nature. 
In verse 15, for example, the angel is identified again as "the com¬ 
mander of the army of Yahweh," and not as "the man." In this way, the 
term ’is seems closer to its use in Judges 13 than its use in Genesis 18:1- 
15 or 32:23-33. In addition, while the angel does not engage in any spe¬ 
cifically non-human activity, unlike God in Genesis 18:1-15 and 32:23- 
33, it also does not engage in any specifically, graphically human activ¬ 
ity, such as eating or wrestling. 

The text may simply be too brief to establish exactly why the term 
’is is used, but it may be that, like Manoah, the surprised Joshua sees 
the figure suddenly before him and initially believes him to be a man. 
While the reading of the ’is terminology as only a reflection of charac¬ 
ters' perspectives is unsubstantiated for Genesis 18 and 32, it is cer- 
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tainly the case in Judges 13; it may equally be the case here. 17 However, 
the text is too terse to draw a firm conclusion. 

Thus, it is evident that in the majority of mal'ak texts, the angels are 
depicted in specific non-human forms, or not on the earth (appearing in 
dreams or calling from heaven), or on the earth in an unspecified form. 
In almost all of the texts which depict angels in concretely anthropo¬ 
morphic terms, they are in the end revealed as having a non-human or 
superhuman physical nature through some fantastic exit or miraculous 
feat. In Genesis 19, the angels strike the men of Sodom with blindness 
before the city is demolished. In Numbers 22, the angel is invisible until 
Yahweh allows Balaam to see. In Judges 6, the angel refuses to eat, and 
instead miraculously brings fire from a rock to consume the meat, and 
then disappears. In Judges 13, the angel ascends in the flame of the fire. 
The exception is the brief passage in Joshua 5, in which the angel identi¬ 
fies itself as divine, but does not engage in either graphically human or 
non-human activity. 

Among these texts. Genesis 19, Judges 13, and Joshua 5:13-15 are 
the most closely related to the is theophany texts. They tell of physi¬ 
cal, earthly appearances of divine beings who are referred to as men. 
The parallel once again demonstrates the potential for divine beings to 
appear on earth in concretely embodied human form. However, only 
God (or Yahweh) in Genesis 18:1-15 and 32:23-33 is drawn in entirely 
anthropomorphically realistic terms. In both texts, God is identified as 
an and is shown engaging exclusively in human physical activities. 
The angels of Genesis 19, Judges 13, and Joshua 5:13-15 reflect a closely 
related concept of divine-human contact and communication, but even 
these most explicitly concrete angelic appearances lack the graphic 
anthropomorphic realism of the rs theophanies of Genesis 18:1-15 and 
32:23-33. 18 


17 Caquot, however, sees this text as the norm. He describes angels as "an army ready 
for combat," citing Genesis 32:2-3 and Joshua 5:13-15. He comments further that "the 
abrupt appearance of this anthropomorphic being, the order that he gives to Joshua, 
characterize an angelic creature" ("Anges et demons en Israel," 124-25). 

18 A very few texts have not been included in this discussion because, although it is 
conceivable that the intended referent is angelic, it is more likely human. The mal ’ak 
of Isaiah 42 refers to a messiah; the mal’ak of Ezek. 30:9 is probably human; that of 2 
Chronicles 36:16 seems to be also human, using mal’akim in parallel with prophets 
(but note that 3 Esdras says angels); the phrase kimal’akyhwh-seba’othu’ in Malachi 
2:7, though the language is highly reminiscent of the divine council, refers to a priest 
(Levi, symbolically); and Malachi 3:1 is ambiguous, but in context the figure seems 
human. 
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Angelic Functions 

Just as a delineation of angelic forms demonstrates the difference of the 
phenomenon reflected in Genesis 18 and 32, so should an overview of 
angelic functions. The roles of angels vary greatly. Some categories of 
angelic function arose in the demarcation of categories by form, such as 
the angels who serve as advocates in heaven. Other angelic functions 
span the various forms. 

Angels are primarily understood as messengers, although in sev¬ 
eral texts they appear with no verbal message. In Jacob's dream of an¬ 
gels ascending and descending a ladder in Genesis 28:10-22, for in¬ 
stance, the angels' message is in their action, revealing the meeting 
place of heaven and earth. Similarly, the silent angels he encounters in 
Genesis 32:1-3 reveal to Jacob the place of God's camp. It is perhaps 
then not surprising that Jacob's most direct contact with God comes so 
close to the place revealed to be a point of divine-human contact and 
communication. In Psalm 103, as discussed above, the angels are de¬ 
fined by the acts of hearing and doing God's word, and not by the act 
of repeating it to humans. 

The roles of angels can also overlap with those of prophets. In other 
words, at times the particular messages brought by angels reflect the 
form or content of prophetic messages. This is evident in Genesis 16, in 
which the angel reassures Hagar by telling her of the conception of 
Ishmael and of his life, and makes the same promise to her that God 
made to Abraham regarding his descendants. He then instructs Hagar 
in what she should do, and she calls him ’elrd’i, referring to his pro¬ 
phetic words (v. 13). The angel who calls to Abraham from heaven uses 
the phrase ne’um-yhwh to introduce his speech (Genesis 22:16), and the 
angel in Genesis 31:11-13, like a prophet, speaks God's words to Jacob 
in the first person. 19 In Numbers 22:35, the angel tells Balaam to go with 
Balak's men, and to prophesy only what he tells him. This two-layered 
messenger system is apparent again in the previously discussed pas¬ 
sage of 2 Kings 1:1-16, when the angel directs the prophet Elijah in 
what to do and say; moreover, the words he instructs Elijah to say in¬ 
clude the phrase koh- Timuryhwh (v. 4). The angel in Zechariah l:7-6:8 
repeatedly uses the phrases ne ilm-yhwh (e.g. 2:10) and koh- Timuryhwh 
(e.g. 1:16) to introduce his words to the prophet. Perhaps the most ex¬ 
plicit case is that of 1 Chronicles 21:18-19, in which the angel com¬ 
mands the prophet Gad to tell David that he should go build an altar. 


19 The angel says, "I am the God of Bethel." This may be interpreted as similar to the 
prophetic form in which messengers speak for God in the first person, or it may be 
more like the angel of Exodus 3 who appears to Moses, after which Yahweh speaks. 
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and so "David went up at the word of Gad, which he spoke in the 
name of Yahweh." 

Angels often function as guides, as in Genesis 24:7, 40, in which the 
angel goes before Abraham's servant in his search for a wife for Isaac. 
The angel who goes before the Israelites in Exodus instructs and 
guides; and twice the angel soothes and guides the hotheaded Elijah 
(especially in 2 Kings 1:2-16; in 1 Kings 19:5-9, the angel also urges 
Elijah to make sure he eats enough). Related are the angel of Genesis 
48:16 whom Jacob says has delivered him from all harm {hammal’ak 
haggo’el oti inikkol-ra ), and the angel of Isaiah 63:9 who saves and 
delivers Israel (hosi ‘am.. .hu ge a I am). 

Other angels have a more adversarial function. Some angels re¬ 
buke, such as the angel in Judges 2:1-5 who explains that due to Israel¬ 
ite disobedience, God will not drive the Canaanites out of the land 
(which functions as preparation for the book of Judges as a whole, ex¬ 
plaining Israel's future of idolatry in the land). The angel in Judges 5:23 
curses Meroz and its inhabitants. The adversarial function of the angel 
who appears to Balaam in Numbers 22 is more overt: he identifies him¬ 
self as having come as a satan. 

The adversarial function of angels is more extreme in the cases of 
angels who destroy on commando missions, as in the divine military 
action of the death squad in Genesis 19. Similar are 2 Samuel 24 and 1 
Chronicles 21:12-30, in which the angel stands with his drawn sword 
extended over Jerusalem, ready to destroy it; and 2 Kings 19:35, Isaiah 
37:36, and 2 Chronicles 32:21, in which the angel slaughters 185,000 
Assyrians (or, in the Chronicles version, annihilates all of their warri¬ 
ors). 

The case of the mal’ak Yahweh is somewhat different. This may be a 
particular manner of reference to theophany, or may be the result of the 
angelic role in some texts having been blurred with that of Yahweh 
himself. As Westermann has observed, in "the oldest narratives [the 
mal‘ak Yahweh and Yahweh] are interchangeable." 20 After Hagar's 
interaction with the angel in Genesis 16, she refers to "Yahweh who 
spoke to her," and the angels in Genesis 19 warn that they will destroy 
the city, which Yahweh then does. This type of blurring is also evident 
in Genesis 22, where the one who calls to Abraham from heaven is re¬ 
ferred to alternately as God and an angel, and Genesis 31:11-13, in 
which the angel of God identifies himself as the God of Bethel. The 
same is true of Exodus 3, in which both God and his angel are said to 
speak to Moses from the burning bush, and perhaps Judges 6, in which 
both God and an angel speak to Gideon. 


20 Westermann, Genesis, 243. 
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The ambiguous relationship between Yahweh and the mal’ak Yah- 
weh has led to a debate regarding whether the angel was a theological 
development toward avoiding the representation of Yahweh. Sama, for 
example, suggests that angels are a "conceptual device to avoid an¬ 
thropomorphism." 21 Korpel also supports this common idea, stating 
that "in a number of cases ml ’k YHWH may replace an earlier tradition 
in which it was YHWH himself who visited man in anthropomorphic 
form." 22 Barr, however, argues that the mal’akis not a late, more "so¬ 
phisticated" theology intended to "assert the remoteness/transcendence 
of Yahweh," but rather is "deeply imbedded in stories of great antiq¬ 
uity." 23 Rote also rejects the idea that the mal’ak Yahweh represents a 
unique theological development, arguing that it must have the same 
origin as that of all of the angels, namely the surrounding polytheistic 
traditions. 24 Perhaps the strongest evidence against the notion that the 
mal’ak Yahweh was an instrument to avoid anthropomorphism is that 
if this was the goal, it failed utterly. Consider the texts in which the 
mal’ak appears interchangeably with Yahweh. 

In sum, it appears that the category mal’akim incorporates a wide 
variety of forms and functions, sometimes seemingly linked only by 
their shared title. Nevertheless, as diverse as the many functions of 
angels are, it is striking that no mal’ak text reflects the same function as 
the two ’is theophanies. Several of the mal’ak texts do include bless¬ 
ings. All of these are among the patriarchal narratives: Genesis 16 and 
21 to Hagar, 22 to Abraham, and 28 and 31 to Jacob. However, the an¬ 
gels in four of the five mal’ak texts which include blessings are non¬ 
physical, communicating their messages through dreams or disembod¬ 
ied voices. In fact, these four constitute a disproportionately high per¬ 
centage of all of the texts in which angels are clearly restricted to 
dreams or heaven. 25 Four of the angels in these five texts are non¬ 
physical, and the fifth is ambiguous in form. No angel ever clearly 
blesses in person. This stands in marked contrast to the blessings in the 
two ’is texts, which both take place, by definition, very much in per¬ 
son. 


21 Sarna, Genesis, 383. 

22 Korpel, Rift, 296. 

23 Barr, "Theophany and Anthropomorphism in the Old Testament," 33-34. 

24 Alexander Rote, The Belief in Angels in the Bible and in Early Israel (Jerusalem: Makor, 
1979 [in Hebrew]), ix. 

25 The other clear examples of angels restricted to dreams or heaven are the angelic 
advocates in Job and Qohelet, the angels praising God in heaven in the Psalms, and 
the angel of Zechariah's vision quest. A last possible example is the angel in 1 Kings 
19 who awakens Elijah from sleep possibly through a dream, as noted above. 
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5.2 The Divine World 

Many biblical texts depict a populated heaven. There are several well- 
known portrayals of the divine assembly, including Psalms 29:1, 82:1, 
and 89:5-7, 1 Kings 22:19 and Job 1:6 and 2:1 26 While terms for specific 
heavenly entities carry particular meanings, such as mal’ak as opposed 
to serapim, or ruah as opposed to 7s (to be discussed below), various 
terms referring to the overall population of the heavens may at times 
reflect differing perspectives, or may have been used at various times 
for different purposes. The phrase bene elohim , for instance, portrays 
the divine assembly as related to God by kinship; the terms qahal and 
sod, alternatively, define the divine beings in terms of their grouping as 
a council. The term \elohim alone can also refer to the divine assembly, 
as in Psalm 82:1, which states that God stands among the elohim. The 
term ’elim is used similarly in Daniel 11:36. 27 

The phrases that refer to the full assembly in terms of kinship show 
some similarities. The bene \elohim of Job 1:6 and 2:1 gather to present 
themselves before Yahweh. The other use of the term bene \elohim to 
describe creatures in heaven comes in Job 38:7 (there used in parallel 
with kokebe bdqer), in which they shout for joy at God's creation. The 
bene ’elim of Psalm 29:1 are portrayed as bowing to Yahweh and ascrib¬ 
ing to him glory and strength. The bene \elim in Psalm 89:7 are de¬ 
scribed in detail as surrounding Yahweh and fearing him, very much in 
line with the picture in Psalm 29:1. They are also said not to compare to 
Yahweh. This view is taken further in the monotheizing bent of Psalm 
82, in which the bene c elydn are first described as being among the con¬ 
gregation of God ( ba c adat- ’el) and are then addressed as gods 
(\elohim ’attend) who will die like men. The Aramaic equivalent of the 
singular of bene ’elohim is used in Daniel 3:25 to refer to an angel, who 
is said to resemble a divine being ( bar- ’elahin). Only in one text does the 
portrayal of the bene ’elohim differ significantly from this picture of the 
heavenly congregation. In the text of Genesis 6:1-4, they are such physi¬ 
cal beings that they can reproduce with humans. Here too the term 


26 On the divine assembly and the "sons of God" in particular, see Alan Cooper, "Di¬ 
vine Names and Epithets in the Ugaritic Texts," in RSP 3 (AnOr 51; Rome: Pontifi- 
cium institutum biblicum, 1981), 431-41; G. Cooke, "Sons of the God(s)," ZAW 76 
(1964): 22-47; W. Herrmann, "Die Gdttersohne," ZRGG 12 (1960): 242-51; E. Theodore 
Mullen, Jr., The Divine Council in Canuanite and Early Hebrew Literature (HSM 24; 
Chico, Calif: Scholars Press, 1980); cf. Simon B. Parker, "The Sons of (the) God(s)," 
DDD 794-800. 

27 The term may refer to the divine assembly in Exodus 15:11 as well, or may refer to 
the gods of the nations. On the probability that the phrase bene yisra ’el in Deuteron¬ 
omy 32:8 should read bene ’elohim or similar, as in the LXX (ayYEAorv 0eou), see 
Cooper, "Divine Names and Epithets," 434-35. 
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defines a large species, and one contrasted with humans (the term is 
used in opposition to benot ha ’adarri) , 28 

The term bene 'Him is used in Psalm 89:7 in parallel with the terms 
qahal qeddsim and sod-qeddsim, 29 indicating that these terms do indeed 
refer to the same group of beings. 30 This demonstrates that the 
terms qahal qeddsim and sod qeddsim can likewise describe the assembly 
praising God. Related is the vision of the day of Yahweh in Zechariah 
14:5 in which Yahweh is pictured coming with all of the qeddsim. Else¬ 
where, however, these terms may have a slightly different emphasis. 
The qeddsim axe mentioned again in Job 5:1, which contains Eliphaz's 
argument to Job that he cannot turn to the qeddsim? 1 The singular qados 
(most often a name for Yahweh) is also used of the individual members 
of the host who speak to one another in Daniel 8:9-14. The term sod is 
used elsewhere as well, without qeddsim. Interestingly, prophets may 
be described as being able to listen in on the sod. Jeremiah 23:18, 22 
implies that a prophet's ear is privy to the heavenly council; Job 15:8, in 
contrast, contains Eliphaz's challenge to Job that he has not listened in 
on the sod eloah (reminiscent of his remark in 5:1 regarding the 
qeddsim). The use of this term in this context is presumably not coinci¬ 
dental, as the Syriac and Arabic cognate verbs mean to talk or converse, 
and the verb in Sirach 7:14 means to chatter. 32 In summary, while all of 
these terms clearly refer to the general population of heaven, it is inter¬ 
esting to note that with the exception of Genesis 6:1-4, the terms which 
define the heavenly beings by kinship ( bene e/d/iini, bene ehm, and 
bene elyon) are only described in relation to God; the terms which de¬ 
scribe the council as a group ( qahal, sod, and qeddsim) can additionally 


28 A similar phrase is used in reference to humans in Hosea 2:1, where the beneyisra’el 
will become bene \el-hay.. Interestingly, this is reminiscent of the metaphorical change 
in species in Psalm 82 (in the opposite direction), where the bene ‘elydn become as 
men. 

29 The term s«/is used to refer to the divine council only in Israel (Simon B. Parker, 
"Council," DDD 204-5). 

30 On the sod, see Abraham Malamat, "The Secret Council and Prophetic Involvement 
in Mari and Israel," in Prophetie unci geschichtliche Wirklichkeit im alten Israel: Festschrift 
fur Siegfried Herrmann zum 65. Geburtstag (eds. R. Liwak and S. Wagner; Stuttgart: W. 
Kohlhammer, 1991), 231-26; Frank M. Cross, "The Council of Yahweh in Second 
Isaiah," JNES 12 (1953): 274-77; H. W. Robinson, "The Council of Yahweh," JTS 45 
(1944): 151-57; Guy Couturier, "La vision du conseil divin: etude d'une forme com¬ 
mune au prophetisme et a l'apocalyptique," ScEs 36 (1984): 5-43; cf. Parker, "Coun¬ 
cil," 204-8. 

31 On the possibility of understanding the qeddsim of Psalm 16:3 as divine beings, see 
Cooper, "Divine Names and Epithets," 440. Cooper also cites the possible reading of 
qodes in Psalms 77:14 and 93:5 as a collective noun referring to divine beings. 

32 Parker, "Council," 204. 
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include descriptions of them speaking to one other, and can refer to 
issues regarding human eavesdropping on their interaction. 

The bene elbh/in are also conceived as the host of heaven, usually 
seba ’ hassamayim? 3 As noted above, in Job 38:7 the morning stars in 
particular ( kokebe bdqer) are named in parallel to the bene ; eldhim The 
particular nuance of the phrase seba ’hassamayim is more overt, due to 
its primary meaning as the stars of the sky and the physical heavenly 
bodies. The seba ' hassamayim are also objects of worship, and in very 
many texts these two meanings overlap, for obvious reasons. The term 
seba hassamayim assumes a military background, i.e., the stars as the 
army of the warrior Yahweh. 35 In some texts the bodies are more per¬ 
sonified than in others, such as when they bow down to God in Nehe- 
miah 9:6. Moreover, they can be pictured as entirely sentient beings. 
They can convene and have discussions amongst themselves and with 
God, as in the throne vision of 1 Kings 22:19 and 2 Chronicles 18:18. In 
this story there is no implication that these completely animate divine 
beings have any relation to the stars of the sky. In Daniel 8 they have a 
chief ( sarhassaba \ v. 11). In this strange vision, the beings are portrayed 
as actual stars which can fall from the sky, but they also speak to one 
another and have a commander. 

The divine assembly consists of several specific types of divine be¬ 
ings, which differ in some basic characteristics, form, and function. 36 
The kerubim are, in their only physical appearance on earth, the guards 
of Eden (Genesis 3:24). 37 Outside of this appearance they are repre¬ 
sented in hammered work in the first temple, and are engraved in Eze¬ 
kiel's vision of the second temple. Their role is by no means unique in 
ancient Near Eastern religious architecture. Their primary function as 


33 On the seba’hassamayim, see Lowell K. Handy, Among the Host of Heaven (Winona 
Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1993); Handy, "The Appearance of the Pantheon in Judah," 
in The Triumph of Elohim: From Yahiuisms to Judaisms (ed. Diane V. Edelman; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), 27-43; Cornelius Houtman, Der Himmel im Alten Testament: 
Israels Weltbild und Weltanschauung (OTS 30; Leiden: Brill, 1993), 67-72, 194-207; cf. 
Herbert Niehr, "Host of Heaven," DDD 428-30. 

34 These terms are also found in parallel in Ugaritic literature. In KTU 1.10 I 3-4, bn il is 
used in parallel with phrkkbm, "assembly of the stars." See discussion in Smith, Ori¬ 
gins of Biblical Monotheism, 61-62. See also Parker, "The Sons of (the) God(s)," 795. 

35 Niehr, "Host of Heaven," 428-30. 

36 Contra Theodore Mullen, who argues that the members of the divine assembly were 
not distinguishable, and that "the identities of the members of the council remain 
obscure." He concludes that "in post-exilic and post-biblical literature... the for¬ 
merly colorless members of the council are given specific functions" ( The Divine 
Council, 178, 283). 

37 On the cherubim, see William F. Albright, "What Were the Cherubim?" BA 1/1 
(1938): 1-3; Roland de Vaux, "Les cherubins et l'arche d'alliance, les sphinx gardiens 
et les trones divins dans l'ancient Orient," in Roland de Vaux, Bible et Orient (Paris: 
Cerf, 1967), 231-59; cf. Tryggve Mettinger, "Cherubim," DDD 189-92. 
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the guardians and carriers of the throne is much like that of sphinxes. 38 
This role is also reflected in 2 Samuel 22:11 (Psalm 18:11), which re¬ 
counts that God rode upon a cherub and flew, and appeared ( wayyera ) 
on the wings of the wind. Psalm 18:11 says that he sped ( wayyede ) 
upon the wings of the wind. 

This view of the kerubim as God's heavenly vehicle resurfaces in 
Ezekiel, whose vision includes an intriguing portrayal of the creatures 
as the transportation for God's glory. The creatures which had primar¬ 
ily been described in artistic renditions until this point seem gradually 
brought to life in Ezekiel 10:2-20 (again in 11:22). First they stand; then 
we hear the sound of their wings, as far as the outer court, like the 
voice of El-Shaddai when he speaks; then they stretch out a hand, 
which we see just before the full picture of the fantastic weirdness be¬ 
gins to dawn, the picture of surrounding elements of lions and eagles 
and wheels, and man ( adam , not is). Finally, they rise up, lift their 
wings, and carry out the glory of the God of Israel, because they are, 
after all, the bearers of the kabod. (This differs somewhat from Ezekiel's 
vision in 41:18-25 of the carved cherubim in the temple, which have 
two faces, those of a man [again, ’adam ] and a young lion.) Ezekiel 
emphasizes that these are the same living beings that he saw in his 
vision by the river (Ezekiel 10:15 and 1:4-28, respectively). These four 
living beings each had the faces of a man (once again, ’adam), a lion, a 
bull, and an eagle; each had four wings, feet like calves' hooves gleam¬ 
ing like bronze, and wheels, and they ran to and fro like bolts of light¬ 
ning. 

The serapim, who appear only in the text of Isaiah 6:2-6, are similar 
to kerubim in several ways. While the term seems to indicate that they 
are serpentine, and this has been to a great degree the scholarly consen¬ 
sus, 39 their description does not make this at all clear. They stand before 
Yahweh, fly, and are associated with coal and fire. Just as the kerubim 
have burning coals in their midst in Ezekiel 1:13 and 10:2, one of the 
serapim takes a burning coal from the altar in Isaiah 6:6. Unlike the four¬ 
winged cherubim, the seraphim have six wings. Also unlike the cheru¬ 
bim, and rather more significantly, the seraphim speak. They praise 
God, calling to one another and then to Isaiah, and cry "holy, holy. 


38 Mettinger, "Cherubim," 189-92. 

39 See Karen R. Joines, "Winged Serpents in Isaiah's Inaugural Vision," JBL 86 (1967): 
410-15; Othmar Keel, Jahwe-Visionen und Siegelkunst: tine neue Deutung der Majestdts- 
schilderungen in Jes 6, Ez 1 und 10 und Sach 4 (SBB 84-85; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bi- 
belwerk, 1977), 70-124; and J. de Savignac, "Les Seraphim," VT 22 (1972): 320-25. For 
a different view, see John Day, "Echoes of Baal's Seven Thunders and Lightnings in 
Psalm 29 and Habakkuk 3:9 and the Identity of the Seraphim in Isaiah 6," VT 29 
(1979): 143-51; cf. Tryggve Mettinger, "Seraphim," DDD 742-44. 
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holy"; they are, like the cherubim, associated with the kabod "the 
whole earth is full of his glory." They appear only this once, in a vision. 

The term satan, originally used to describe the function of a human 
character in a particular circumstance, such as David as an adversary, 
also describes a specific divine function, as of the angel to Balaam, who 
is in clear need of some corrective discipline. 40 The term satan appears 
then as a title in Zechariah's vision of a heavenly court scene, in which 
Joshua stands between the angel of the Lord and the satan, who is ready 
to accuse him ( lesitnd ). His role as the divine prosecutor who stands up 
within the meeting of the sons of God to accuse has long been recog¬ 
nized. The human precedent for this scenario is evident in Psalm 109:6, 
where the picture is similar, and the term satan refers to a human oppo¬ 
nent. In Job, the satan character is clearly defined as one of the 
bene ha’elohim. As in Zechariah's vision, the scene takes place in 
heaven, but here we learn that the satan also wanders about the earth 
{hithalak, Job 2:2; cf. Genesis 3:8 in reference to God, mithallek ), although 
unfortunately we are not told how he occupies himself there. He is 
clearly a divine delegate, under God's authority: he proposes his idea 
to God, and utilizes God's resources (the fire of God which falls from 
heaven, 1:16). The term satan is ambiguous in 1 Chronicles 21:1, refer¬ 
ring either to a human adversary of Israel or to a celestial opponent, 
and is usually interpreted as the latter. Unlike the other terms dis¬ 
cussed here, it is well known that the term satan went through a long 
process of radical theological development, from its reference to an 
adversarial role seemingly open to any angel, through its reference to a 
particular character in heaven. It seems that the angel acting as an ad¬ 
versary essentially received tenure in his position, and became the sin¬ 
gle character associated with the function. 

The ruah is frequently left out of discussions of the divine council, 
presumably because of the overlap of the meanings of "spirit," "inclina¬ 
tion," and so on. However, many texts refer to a spirit or spirits among 
the divine population, and these spirits at times interact with humans. 
Several texts reflect the tradition of a ruahseqer, "spirit of falsehood" 
(by this name only in 1 Kings 22:19-23), such as 1 Samuel 16:14-23, 
18:10-12 and 19:9-10, Judges 9:23-24, 2 Kings 19:7, and Isaiah 19:13-14. 
In these texts, God sends the ruah to a person or group of people, caus¬ 
ing them to be deceived. 41 


40 On the term satan, see Peggy L. Day, An Adversaiy in Heaven: satan in the Hebrew Bible 
(HSM 43; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988); Rivkah Scharf Kluger, Satan in the Old Tes¬ 
tament (Evanston, Ill: Northwestern University Press, 1967). The term is used of a 
human subject in 1 Samuel 29:4; 2 Samuel 19:23; and 1 Kings 5:18 and 11:14-25, all 
with political and military implications. 

41 For a full discussion of the recurring biblical tradition of a ruah as divine agent, 
specifically associated with bringing destructive justice by means of falsehood, see 
Esther J. Hamori, "The Spirit of Falsehood," CBQ, forthcoming. 
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The nepllim are the half-divine heroes of old, born from the illegal 
union of the sons of God and the daughters of men, mentioned only in 
the brief text of Genesis 6:l-4. 42 The Septuagint and Vulgate refer to 
them as giants, and they are attested in the Enochic Book of the Giants 
as well. 43 The reference to the Anakites as Nephilim in Numbers 13:33 
should be taken as an expression of their height; this is comparable to 
the Greek tendency to identify very tall people as gods, as well as to the 
general Near Eastern portrayal of divine and semi-divine beings as 
larger than life (cf. Gilgamesh). 

The term elohim can refer to the divine assembly as a whole, as in 
Psalm 82:1, discussed above, but it has other uses as well. Specifically, 
Burnett argues that the term is used in Psalm 8:6 to refer to a class of 
divinities lower than Yahweh. 44 Van der Toom also notes its meta¬ 
phorical use for Moses in Exodus 4:16 and 7:1 and for the king in Psalm 
45:7; these would presumably reflect the "superhuman" use of the term 
as well. 45 This may also be the sense in Zechariah 12:8, where the house 
of David is compared to an elohim, constructed in parallel with the 
angel of Yahweh. 

Elsewhere elohim can refer to the dead, most famously in 1 Samuel 
28:3-25, where the ghost of Samuel appears to Saul. 46 This is probably 
also the case in Isaiah 8:19, where the people consult the dead on behalf 
of the living. Van der Toom has suggested that Micah 3:7 and 2 Samuel 
14:16 may also refer to the dead. 47 

In many biblical texts, the term repa’im also refers to the dead. 48 In 
Isaiah 14:9 the term is used in parallel with the kings of the nations. The 
association with kings seems natural in light of the Ugaritic term rpum, 


42 On the nephilim, see Umberto Cassuto, Biblical and Oriental Studies (2 vols.; trans. 
Israel Abrahams; Jerusalem: Y. L. Magnes Press, 1973-1975), 17-38; cf. P. W. Coxon, 
"Nephilim," DDD 619. 

43 Coxon, "Nephilim," 619. 

44 Burnett, Biblical Elohim, 57. 

45 Van der Toorn, "God (I)," 352. 

46 On ’elohim and other terms referring to the dead and to ancestor spirits, see Wohl- 
stein, "Toten- und Ahnengeistern," 348-55. Cooper and Goldstein argue specifically 
that the text of 1 Samuel 28 reflects the preparation of a ritual meal associated with 
encountering ancestral spirits ("Exodus and Massot," 30). They also suggest that the 
ritual meal of the ancestor cult provides the background of Genesis 18-19 ("Exodus 
and Massot," 32-34). 

47 Van der Toorn, "God (I)," 364. 

48 On the rephaim, see Theodore J. Lewis, Cults of the Dead in Ancient Israel and Ugarit 
(HSM 39; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989); Conrad E. L'Heureux, "The Ugaritic and the 
Biblical Rephaim," HTR 67 (1974): 265-74; cf. H. Rouillard, "Rephaim," DDD 692- 
700. 
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which refers to deified royal ancestors. 49 In particular, in Isaiah 14:9 it is 
said that the repa’im will be roused from their graves. On the other 
hand, Isaiah 26:14-19 emphasizes that the repa'im do not live and can 
never rise {repa’im bal-yaqumu), and Psalm 88:11 asks ironically 
whether the repa’im can rise to praise God in the land of oblivion. In 
contrast to these, Isaiah 14:9 begins to look like Night of the Living 
Dead. In Job 26:5, oddly, the repa’im seem to live underwater, and 
tremble beneath the water. Proverbs 2:18 warns of the woman whose 
house sinks down to death and her course to the repa’im, Proverbs 9:18 
and 21:16 warn that men who stray will dwell with the repa’im. They 
are the company of the dead trembling in their graves, who cannot rise 
from the land of oblivion, or the ghosts who will indeed rise. 

The repa’im in Deuteronomy 2:11, 20 and 3:11-13, in contrast, are 
immense people as tall as the Anakites, as evidenced by the enormous 
iron bed of the king, and in several texts the term is used as a place 
name as well. 50 It is surely no coincidence that the term refers to both a 
physically large people and the dead: once again, the picture is remi¬ 
niscent of giant Near Eastern deities. 

Mashit is often used as a simple term relating to destruction, and 
can refer to national destruction, as in 1 Samuel 13:17, 14:15, Jeremiah 
2:30, 4:7, and Judges 20:42; to self-destructive behavior, as in Proverbs 
6:32; or to religious abomination, as in 2 Kings 23:13 and Isaiah 1:4. 
Most often, however, the term is used to refer to destruction by Yah- 
weh, either directly or through angels or other means, as in Genesis 
19:13-14, Exodus 12:13, 2 Samuel 24:16 and 1 Chronicles 21:12-15, Eze¬ 
kiel 5:16, 9:6-8, and Jeremiah 22:7. Genesis 19:13-14 demonstrates the 
parallel use of the verb for destruction by Yahweh and by his angels: in 
verse 13, the angels say, "For we are about to destroy this place" ( ki- 
mashitim anahnu et- hammaqom hazzeh), and in verse 14, Lot gives his 
family the same warning, "For Yahweh is about to destroy the city" (ki- 
mashityhwh et- ha ft). The term mashit is also used as a title for a type of 
divine being, however, as for the character who passes over Israel in 
Egypt in Exodus 12:23, and the angel in the census in 1 Chronicles 21. 51 


49 Rouillard, "Rephaim," 692. See also Andre Caquot, "Les Rephaim ougaritiques," 
Syria 37 (1960): 79-90. 

50 One reference to the rephaim which is generally understood as a place name surely 
involves a play on words. Isaiah 17:4-5 says that "the weight of Jacob will dwindle, 
and the fat of his body will become thin... it will be like one gleaning ears in the Val¬ 
ley of Rephaim." While this is clearly used as a place name, it is also a pun based on 
the connotation of death. 

51 On the mashit , see J. Goldin, "Not by Means of an Angel and Not by Means of a 
Messenger," in Religions in Antiquity: Essays in Memory of Erwin Ramsdell Goodenough 
(ed. Jacob Neusner; Leiden: Brill, 1968), 412-24; Patrick D. Miller, The Divine Warrior 
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Smith suggests that the use of this term for destroying angels stems 
from a technical military use of the term, as in 1 Samuel 13:17 and 
14:15. 52 Meier emphasizes the distinct role of the Destroyer as that of 
annihilating large groups of people. He compares the Near Eastern 
plague deities, and specifically Erra in the Erra Epic and Namtar in 
Atrahasis. 53 Some scholars refer to the angel of 2 Kings 19:35 as similar 
to the mashit of Exodus 12:23 as well, 54 but it should be noted that in 
this case not only is the title not used, the verb does not appear at all. 


5.3 The 'is Theophany and Divine Society 

Each type of divine being in the preceding survey is a part of the divine 
council, among the children of El. This should not be taken for granted. 
Deified plague, for example, is never described as part of the divine 
assembly, nor is the personification (or deification) of Death. While 
various biblical texts reflect the adoption and/or transfiguration of cer¬ 
tain divine beings known from the wider region, such as Death, these 
are never portrayed as among the divine assembly. This distinction 
must be made in order to understand accurately the biblical picture of 
the divine realm. While it may well be argued that certain texts reflect 
the deification of various elements, this phenomenon should not be 
blurred with the portrayal of the divine council. 55 The divine beings in 
the preceding survey, in contrast, are depicted in various ways as parts 
of Yahweh's assembly. Some texts specifically present divine beings as 
part of the council, as in Job 1-2, where the satan presents himself 
among the bene ha e/dhini, and 1 Kings 22, where the ruah steps forward 
from among the sebfi hassamayim. Other texts describe various divine 
beings in parallel with one another, such as Job 38:7, where the 
kdkebe bdqer are pictured together with the bene \elohlm , and Psalms 


in Early Israel (HSM 5; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1973); cf. Samuel A. 
Meier, "Destroyer," DDD 240-43. 

52 Smith, The Early History of God, 38. 

53 Meier, "Destroyer," 240-43. 

54 See Geller, "The Struggle at the Jabbok," 59; Meier, "Destroyer," 241, 243. Meier 
notes that the activity of the Destroyer in this case and a few others is "detected but 
not explicitly identified," but he sees it as clearly related. 

55 Burnett, for example, mentions Hail and Pestilence in Exodus 9, and refers to Yah¬ 
weh's Right Hand and Burning Anger in Exodus 15:6-7, 10 as "hypostatized and re¬ 
garded as semi-independent agents" (Biblical Elohim, 86-89). Korpel argues that "Re- 
sheph, Hebyon, Qeteb and other dreaded gods of the Canaanite pantheon became 
warriors of Yahweh at a very early date" (Rift, 513). There is no shortage of material, 
biblical and otherwise, to attest to the inclusion of Asherah in Israelite religion. 
However, not one of these deities is included among portrayals of the divine assem¬ 
bly in any biblical text. 
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103:20-21 and 148:2, where the malakim praise God with the sab a (with 
possessive suffixes, mat akayw and seba ayuj. Some texts portray one 
particular divine being who is sent by God, such as the mashit of Exo¬ 
dus 12:23, and many mal’ak texts. 56 

The above survey of divine beings further demonstrates the 
uniqueness and significance of the is theophany. No other appearance 
of a divine being shares the anthropomorphic realism of the two 'is 
theophanies. It has been demonstrated that in the overwhelming major¬ 
ity of mal’ak texts, angels are portrayed in non-human form (such as 
fire or cloud), they deliver their messages without appearing on earth 
(calling from heaven or appearing in dreams), or they appear on earth 
in an unspecified form. In the very few cases in which angels clearly 
appear on earth in concretely embodied human form, a miraculous feat 
of some kind reveals their superhuman identity. While these few texts 
do describe angels in concretely anthropomorphic terms, the depictions 
lack the anthropomorphic realism of the is theophanies of Genesis 
18:1-15 and 32:23-33. 

The bene elbhnn are yet more distant from the anthropomorphic re¬ 
alism of the is theophanies. The kerubim do not resemble humans in 
Eden or in their various artistic representations. Their somewhat more 
anthropomorphic appearances to Ezekiel in his visions do include hu¬ 
man body parts, but also parts of lions, eagles, bulls, glowing calves' 
hooves, and wheels. The serapim appear only in a vision, have six 
wings, and fly. The satan never appears on earth; although in Job 1-2 he 
claims to have come from roaming about the earth, no text offers us the 
benefit of a description. The ruah, by its very definition, is not embod¬ 
ied. It is like wind, perceptible only in its effect. Even the nepilim, who 
are in fact partly human, are giants. The mashit can fly in Exodus 12:23, 
and stands between heaven and earth in 1 Chronicles 21:16. 

This review of divine society also demonstrates that while in 
heaven, the various members of the divine assembly are often not alto¬ 
gether distinct, but rather overlap in both form and function. However, 
when they appear on earth they have clearly distinguished roles, and 
there is an overt relationship between their form and function. 

Firstly, the forms of the various divine beings are generally not dis¬ 
tinct in heaven. Consider for instance 1 Kings 22:19-21, in which the 


56 While the nephilim are not presented as part of the divine assembly, they are de¬ 
scribed in Genesis 6:1-4 in relation to the bene elohj'm. The rephaim are cautiously 
included in the above survey particularly on account of their appearance in Job 26:5, 
where they tremble beneath the waters with their inhabitants ( sokenehem). If these 
are the primordial waters, their inhabitants should be divine beings. In addition, 
given the prevalence of the deified dead throughout the Near East, it seems plausi¬ 
ble that they should be included in this survey. 
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ruah i s not described as being distinct in form among all the host of 
heaven ( kol-sebf hassfmay/m). The same is true of the satan who comes 
before God among the bene eldhini in Job 1-2. Job 38:7 pairs the morn¬ 
ing stars ( kdkebe boqei) and all the bene eldhini with no apparent dis¬ 
tinction. The mal ’ak and the sftfn seem to have the same form in Zecha- 
riah 3. In Daniel 3:25, an angel is specifically described as resembling 
one of the bar- elf Inn. Beyond these pairings of the spirit and the host, 
the angels and the host, the angel and the satan, and both the angel and 
satan and the sons of God, all without reference to any distinctions in 
form, the vast majority of the other texts surveyed do not offer physical 
descriptions of divine beings in heaven. 

Secondly, there are significant overlaps among the functions of di¬ 
vine beings in heaven. The angels and the morning stars alike praise 
God in heaven in Job 38:7, as mentioned above, and the angels and the 
host praise God in Psalm 148:2. The angels and the ruah overlap in their 
message-bearing role, and only function differently in interactions with 
humans. There are exceptions to this general overlapping of forms and 
functions in heaven, such as the description of the winged seraphim. 
The overwhelming lack of distinction among the forms and functions 
of divine beings in heaven is noteworthy, however, in light of the de¬ 
scriptions of divine beings on earth. 

It is when the various divine beings have contact with humans on 
earth that their different forms are described. In these cases, their form 
is related to function. This is nowhere clearer than in the case of the 
ruah seqer. Because the function of the ruah is to communicate some¬ 
thing surreptitiously, it interacts with humans imperceptibly. It is form¬ 
less, like the wind, because its function depends upon its actions going 
unnoticed. In contrast to the more commonly deployed prophets and 
angels, the ruah is all message and no messenger. The relationship be¬ 
tween form and function is also apparent in the frightening appearance 
of the kerubim, who guard sacred space, and protect the throne with 
their wings. The serapim, although they appear only in a vision, also 
protect the throne with their many wings. Unlike the covert action of 
the ruah seqer, communication to humans by maVakim is overt in nature. 
Therefore, angels make their presence known, often in a specific form 
that suits their current function. To guide Israel through the wilderness, 
the angel appears as a pillar of cloud; to signify to Moses that he stands 
on holy ground, the angel appears as fire. In several cases, angels deliv¬ 
ering messages appear to humans in anthropomorphic form, although 
their miraculous feats reveal their divine identities, as discussed previ¬ 
ously. Their physically human appearances, while not anthropomor- 
phically realistic, are related to their function of communicating specific 
messages to individual people. 
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So it is evident that there is most often a clear relationship between 
form and function among divine beings when they appear on earth, 
and that no appearance of a divine being in any biblical text other than 
Genesis 18 and 32 contains the anthropomorphic realism of the ’is 
theophanies. It must be concluded, therefore, that the form of God in 
these texts is related to function. 

It was suggested in Chapter Four that the anthropomorphic realism 
of the is theophany in the stories of the promises to Abraham and 
Jacob might serve a similar function to the anthropomorphic immedi¬ 
acy in some depictions of God's communication with Moses. We now 
see that there is indeed a general correspondence between form and 
function in the appearances of divine beings on earth. Moreover, it is 
apparent that the degree of anthropomorphic realism in the portrayals 
of God in Genesis 18:1-15 and 32:23-33 is not matched in other biblical 
texts. It is to be concluded, therefore, that the extraordinary nature of 
God's form in these two texts is indeed related to the function of God's 
visit. It is in his visit to Abraham in chapter 18 that he gives his final 
confirmation of the blessing and the promise to the first patriarch, who 
until this point has seemingly remained unconvinced. In fact, it is only 
at the end of this direct encounter that Abraham finally ceases to show 
doubt. Likewise, it is through God's visit to Jacob in chapter 32 that he 
finally confirms that the blessing and the inheritance which were origi¬ 
nally and rightfully Esau's, or Edom's, would in fact belong to Jacob, or 
Israel. 

These are the two texts that tell of the ultimate confirmations of the 
promise to the two primary fathers of Israel. It is here, in these intimate 
and ultimate communications to Abraham and Jacob, that God (or 
Yahweh) appears in the most immediate and realistic human form. The 
anthropomorphic realism of the ’is theophanies is not a fluke. The 
divine form in these two texts is unique among appearances of divine 
beings, and is related to the divine function in these meetings. It is the 
anthropomorphic realism of God in these texts that expresses the inti¬ 
macy of each encounter and the special nature of each relationship. For 
these most personal messages, God appears, very literally, in person. 



6. Anthropomorphic Realism and the 
Ancient Near East 


It is well known that various types of biblical theophany are grounded 
in the larger world of ancient Near Eastern religious thought, and have 
counterparts in Near Eastern mythological texts. This is commonly 
discussed, for instance, in reference to the storm theophany. We will 
see that this is not the case, however, in regard to the : is theophany. 

In Chapter Four, it was demonstrated that the anthropomorphic re¬ 
alism of the 75 theophany is unlike the depiction of deity in Ugaritic 
literature in particular. The following survey should demonstrate the 
place of anthropomorphically realistic portrayal of deity within the 
broader scope of ancient Near Eastern mythology. A systematic exami¬ 
nation of divine anthropomorphism in ancient Near Eastern mythology 
has not been done, and even discussions of biblical anthropomorphism 
generally do not include a comparative study of Near Eastern anthro¬ 
pomorphism. The examination of the latter warrants a full-length work 
of its own, and the following review of evidence relating to anthropo¬ 
morphic realism represents an initial survey. 


6.1 Anthropomorphism in Mesopotamian Mythology 

The phenomenon of the is theophany is different from any type of 
divine-human interaction found in this survey of Mesopotamian my¬ 
thology. 1 While gods certainly do appear in anthropomorphic form in 
the earthly realm, it is not in order to communicate with their human 
counterparts. 

The appearance of deities in human form is well attested in the re¬ 
ligious literature of all parts of the ancient Near East (including myths, 
prayers, ritual texts, etc.). This is most strikingly the case in Sumerian 


1 This survey largely utilizes anthologies of texts in translation, for the purposes of 
establishing a general pattern in the literature. The titles given to texts in each collec¬ 
tion will be adopted here. Some edition information will be provided for each text, 
as cited in the relevant anthology; for further edition information and bibliography, 
see each anthology. Additional bibliography, with texts organized by genre, is pro¬ 
vided in Kenton L. Sparks, Ancient Texts for the Study of the Hebrew Bible: A Guide to 
the Background Literature (Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 2005). 
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mythology, where it is quite the norm for gods to appear in thoroughly 
human form. However, these gods almost never interact with human¬ 
kind. 

The Dumuzi literature offers a clear example of this. 2 The concept 
of Dumuzi as a shepherd itself carries an implication of activity in the 
earthly realm. Graphic human descriptions abound. As the gods reach 
physical maturity, their "parts grow hair." 3 After his ominous dream, 
Dumuzi implores Geshtinanna, "May you not go up there like a human 
being"; later she claws at each part of her body in angst. 4 The dream 
itself is noteworthy: these deities are so human that they engage in 
divination. Elsewhere in the Dumuzi myths, they also worship their 
tutelary gods. 5 The larger theme of a dying god is of course anthropo¬ 
morphic; the details of this are more so, as Dumuzi's spirit is appar¬ 
ently separable from his body after death. There are references, for 
example, to the dead god's spirit "tossed about like a reed in the 
wind." 6 

The Dumuzi myths do reflect a concern with the crossing of realms. 
This concern does not involve crossing between heaven and earth, 
however, but only between the realm of living humans and the realm 
of the dead. Dumuzi speaks to his mother after his own death, but she 
does not recognize his voice and responds, "Neither of heaven are you, 
nor are you of earth!" He tries to dissuade her from following him into 
the realm of the dead, and she then attempts to revive him. This scene 


2 Thorkild Jacobsen, The Haips That Once: Sumerian Poetry in Translation (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1987), 1-80. For further discussion of the Dumuzi material, see 
Jacobsen, Toward the Image of Tammuz and Other Essays on Mesopotamian History and 
Culture (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1970); Treasures of Darkness 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1976), 47-73; Bendt Alster, "The Mythology of 
Mourning," Acta Sumerologica 5 (1983): 1-16; "Sumerian Love Songs," RA 79 (1985): 
127-59; Jerrold S. Cooper, "Sacred Marriage and Popular Cult in Early Mesopota¬ 
mia," in Official Cult and Popular Religion in the Ancient Near East (ed. E. Matsushima; 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1993), 81-93; M. M. Fritz, "... und weinten um Tammuz": Die 
Cotter Dumuzi-Ama'ushumgal'anna und Damu (AOAT 307; Munster: Ugarit-Verlag, 
2004); Samuel N. Kramer, The Sacred Marriage Rite: Aspects of Faith, Myth, and Ritual 
in Ancient Sumer (Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1969); Pirjo Lapinkivi, 
The Sumerian Sacred Marriage in the Light of Comparative Evidence (SAAS 15; Helsinki: 
Helsinki University Press, 2004). These references in turn provide exhaustive bibli¬ 
ography. 

3 "Let Him Come" (Jacobsen, Harps, 18). Edward Chiera, Sumerian Religious Texts 
(Upland, Pa., 1924), no. 5, and PAPS 107: 521 N 4305 rev. i. 

4 "Dumuzi's Dream" (Jacobsen, Harps, 33; 44). Bendt Alster, Dumuzi's Dream: Aspects 
of Oral Poetry in a Sumerian Myth (Mesopotamia 1; Copenhagen: Akademisk Forlag, 
1972). 

5 "Vain Appeal" (Jacobsen, Harps, 55). CT XV, pi. 20-21. "In the Desert by the Early 
Grass" (Jacobsen, Harps, 73). Heinrich Zimmern, Sumerische Kultlieder aus altbabyloni- 
scher Zeit (VAS 2 and 10; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1912-1913), nos. 26, 27, and 45. 

6 "Vain Appeal" (Jacobsen, Haips, 53-54); "In the Desert" (Jacobsen, Harps, 71). 
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provides perhaps the most striking demonstration of the anthropomor¬ 
phism of Dumuzi. Dumuzi's mother approaches him, and the narrator 
says, "[In her stepping] toward the bank of the river may you still be a 
ghost. [In her stepping] from the bank may you, eyes healthy, cheeks 
healthy, be a man!" 7 The ghost of the god is to be transformed into a 
living "man." At the same time, the characters do retain evidence of 
their divine nature: Inanna "shakes the heavens" in her anger, and 
Dumuzi's mother threatens to "make the Earth tremble." 8 

This thoroughly human portrayal of deities runs throughout 
Sumerian mythology. There is a vivid example of this in the myth of 
Enlil and Ninlil. 9 The gods are described in entirely human terms, even 
to the extent that, when the possibility of a sexual encounter with Enlil 
arises, Ninlil is afraid that her "parts are too small." 10 Furthermore, 
these gods are said to live in Nippur. In this myth too, there is a con¬ 
cern with the crossing of the boundary between the human realm and 
the world of the dead, but not with any hypothetical boundary between 
heaven and earth. 

Likewise in the myth of Enki and Ninsikila/Ninhursaga, the deities 
live in Dilmun and are clearly described as interacting on the earth. 11 
While some of the most graphic human descriptions from other Sumer¬ 
ian myths involve an entirely anthropomorphic cast, this myth displays 
more of a variety of forms. Enki has partially non-anthropomorphic sex 
with the earth ("plunging his phallus into the canebrake"), 12 and later 
gives birth to eight plant deities. This is all the more unusual in light of 
the pattern evident in the above Sumerian myths that the most detailed 
anthropomorphic descriptions largely relate to sexual organs and ac¬ 
tivities. 


7 "In the Desert" (Jacobsen, Harps, 66, 70-71, 75). 

8 "Unfaithfulness" (Jacobsen, Harps, 26). Paul Haupt, Akkadische and sumerische Keil- 
schrifttexte (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1881-82), no. 17. "In the Desert" (Jacobsen, Harps, 
70). 

9 "Enlil and Ninlil" (Jacobsen, Harps, 167-80). Hermann Behrens, Enlil and Ninlil: Ein 
sumerischer Mythos aus Nippur (Studia Pohl Series Major 8; Rome: Biblical Institute 
Press, 1978). 

10 "Enlil and Ninlil" (Jacobsen, Harps, 172). 

11 "Enki and Ninsikila/Ninhursaga" (Jacobsen, Haiys, 181-204). Samuel N. Kramer, 
Enki and Ninhursag: A Sumerian "Paradise" Myth (BASOR SS 1; New Haven, 1945); 
Pascal Attinger, "Enki et Ninhursaga," ZA 74 (1984): 1-52; Bendt Alster, "Dilmun, 
Bahrain, and the Alleged Paradise in Sumerian Myth and Literature," in Dilmun: 
New Studies in the Archaeology and Early Histoiy of Bahrain (ed. Daniel T. Potts; Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer, 1983), 39-74; Thorkild Jacobsen, "The Eridu Genesis," JBL 100 
(1981): 513-29. 

12 "Enki and Ninsikila/Ninhursaga" (Jacobsen, Harps, 191). 
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The myth of Inanna's Descent contains a similar variety of forms, 
and also a variety of realms. 13 For example, Inanna "forsook heaven, 
forsook earth, went down into Hades"; the goddess leaves her cities 
(Uruk, Nippur, etc.) and rams through the doors of the underworld, 
where she finds herself unfortunately transformed into a slab of meat. 14 
The use of the terms "heaven" and "earth" here does not seem to indi¬ 
cate a particular interest in the distinction between the realms. The two 
are mentioned in parallel, and the concern of the myth is the crossing of 
the boundary into the underworld, apparently from all of what lies 
above. 

Equally graphic human descriptions of deity are found in the Nin- 
urta myth Lugal-e, in which Ninurta the warrior-king raids the high¬ 
lands, destroying cities and crushing skulls. 15 The portrayal of divine- 
human contact, which as stated above is rare in Sumerian mythology, is 
here not personal and not communicative. The dreamy mythic picture 
includes enemy plants and animals as well, such as Azag (seemingly a 
plant) who pulls down the sky to use as a weapon. Ninmah then comes 
to the highland to see her son Ninurta, who promptly sends her back to 
Nippur; he too then rides over the highland to his "beloved barge," i.e., 
his hometown of Nippur. 16 The extremely human portrayal of the gods 
is again combined with a wild variety of forms; this spectrum, very 
heavy on the anthropomorphic side, is characteristic of Sumerian my¬ 
thology. What is somewhat uncharacteristic is the interaction with hu¬ 
mans seen in this particular myth. 

Even the myth of Enki and Nimnah (or the Birth of Man) only con¬ 
tains humans insofar as they are created by the gods. 17 The goddess- 


13 "Inanna's Descent" (Jacobsen, Harps, 205-32). Samuel N. Kramer, '"Inanna's Descent 
to the Nether World' Continued and Revised," JCS 5 (1951): 1-17, and PAPS 107: 510- 
16; Bendt Alster, "Inanna Repenting: The Conclusion of Inanna's Descent," Acta 
Sumerologica 18 (1996): 1-18; Dina Katz, "How Dumuzi Became Inanna's Victim: On 
the Formation of Inanna's Descent," Acta Sumerologica 18 (1996): 93-102. 

14 "Inanna's Descent" (Jacobsen, Haips, 206, 215). 

15 "The Ninurta Myth Lugal-e" (Jacobsen, Harps, 233-72). Johannes van Dijk, LUGAL 
UD ME-LAM-BI NIR-GAL I-II: le recit epique et didactique des Travaux de Ninurta, de 
Deluge et de la Nouvelle Creation (Leiden: Brill, 1983); Jeremy A. Black, "Some Struc¬ 
tural Features of Sumerian Narrative Poetry," in Mesopotamian Epic Literature: Oral or 
Aural? (eds. M. E. Vogelzang and H. L. J. Vanstiphout; Lewiston, N.Y.: Edwin Mel- 
len, 1992), 71-101. 

16 "The Ninurta Myth Lugal-e" (Jacobsen, Harps, 250, 254-55, 268). 

17 "The Birth of Man" (Jacobsen, Harps, 151-66). Carlos A. Benito, "'Enki and Ninmah' 
and 'Enki and the World Order'" (Ph.D. diss. University of Pennsylvania, 1969; Mi¬ 
crofilm-xerography edition; Ann Arbor, 1980), i-xvi and 1-76; Anne Draffkorn Kil¬ 
mer, "Speculations on Umul, the First Baby," in Kramer Anniversary Volume: Cunei¬ 
form Studies in Honor of Samuel Noah Kramer (ed. Barry L. Eichler; AO AT 25; Kevelaer: 
Butzon & Bercker, 1976), 265-70; Herbert T. Sauren, "Nammu and Enki," in The Tab- 
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mothers are assigned to "heaven or earth," have intercourse and be¬ 
come pregnant; as in several myths discussed above, the gods' graphi¬ 
cally anthropomorphic forms are described in particular in relation to 
their reproductive organs. 18 Humans are bom from divine wombs; 
there is apparently no issue regarding whether this takes place in 
heaven or on earth. In general, the realms of heaven and earth in 
Sumerian mythology are simply not separated. 

An exception to this widespread pattern appears in one of the 
Sumerian stories of Gilgamesh. 19 In Gilgamesh and the Bull of Heaven, 
there is clear evidence of a specific physical crossing of the boundary 
between heaven and earth. 20 Firstly, the very premise of the story is that 
the "bull of heaven" is sent to earth. This alone would fall more into the 
category of divinely sent punishment than divine appearance, but it is 
in fact Inanna who brings the bull to earth: "The young woman, the 
goddess Inanna, took the tether in hand like an ox-driver, the goddess 
Inanna brought down the Bull of Heaven from the sky." 21 Thus, the 
story contains both rare Sumerian evidence of a concern with the 
boundaries between heaven and earth, as well as rare evidence of a 
deity specifically crossing these boundaries in order to have contact 
with a human. 

Later in the story, however, Gilgamesh announces that if he slays 
the bull he will present its horns "before the goddess Inanna in the 
Eanna temple," and soon afterwards it is said that "the goddess Inanna 
watched from the wall" as Gilgamesh slew the bull, at which point 
"Inanna flew off like a pigeon whose wall he had destroyed." 22 It 
seems, then, that the anthropomorphic presentation of Inanna on earth 
is commingled with references to her divine presence in her temple. 

In other Sumerian Gilgamesh stories, the gods are not portrayed 
anthropomorphically on earth. In the Death of Gilgamesh, Gilgamesh 


let and the Scroll: Near Eastern Studies in Honor of William W. Hallo (eds. Mark E. 
Cohen et at.; Bethesda, Md.: CDL, 1993), 198-208. 

18 "The Birth of Man" (Jacobsen, Harps, 154-57). 

19 Foster, Gilgamesh, 99-154. Samuel N. Kramer, "The Epic of Gilgames and Its Sumer¬ 
ian Sources: A Study in Literary Evolution," JAOS 64 (1944): 7-23, 83. See George, 
The Babylonian Gilgamesh Epic, for introduction to the Sumerian texts and bibliogra¬ 
phy. 

20 "Gilgamesh and the Bull of Heaven" (Foster, Gilgamesh, 120-27). P. Maurus Witzel, 
"Noch einmal die sumerische Himmelsstier-Episode," in Keilschriftliche Miscellanea 
(AnOr 6; Rome: Pontificium institutum biblicum, 1933), 45-68; Antoine Cavigneaux 
and Farouk N. H. Al-Rawi, "Gilgamesh et Taureau de Ciel (Sul-me-kam). Textes de 
Tell Haddad IV, " RA 87 (1993): 97-129. 

21 "Gilgamesh and the Bull of Heaven" (Foster, Gilgamesh, 124). Tigay notes that schol¬ 
ars now doubt that the Sumerian tale included Inanna's proposal to Gilgamesh, 
known from the later versions ( Gilgamesh, 24). 

22 "Gilgamesh and the Bull of Heaven" (Foster, Gilgamesh, 126-27). 
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makes offerings to the gods, but they do not appear to him in person . 23 
Gilgamesh faces the gods and learns what his destiny must be, but 
"Then the young lord, lord Gilgamesh, woke up, it had been a 
dream !" 24 This story, like several other Sumerian myths, reflects a con¬ 
cern with the realms of the living and the dead, but not the boundaries 
between heaven and earth. Evidence of such indirect divine-human 
contact may be seen in Gilgamesh and Huwawa A (or Gilgamesh and 
the Land of the Living) as well . 25 Gilgamesh makes offerings to Utu and 
speaks to "Utu in heaven," and "the god Utu answered from heaven." 
In Gilgamesh, Enkidu, and the Netherworld also, Inanna at one point is 
depicted on earth, and at one point speaks to Gilgamesh, though it is 
not clear if these elements coincide . 26 

Another Sumerian myth that is not primarily about anthropomor¬ 
phic gods on earth is the Eridu Genesis . 27 Ziusudra fashions a god and 
makes requests of it; every day "something that was not a dream was 
appearing ," 28 and while he is listening to this god, Enki speaks to him 
through the wall. This picture combines the apparent embodiment of 
one god and the disembodied voice of another, described from the per¬ 
spective of the human diviner. A comparable picture is found in Gudea 
Cylinder A, in which the man incubates dreams in which Ningirsu 
speaks to him . 29 He tells the goddess Nanshe about his dreams, and she 
interprets. In one dream he sees Ningirsu, whom he describes as a man 
enormous as heaven with a head like a god, lower parts like a flood- 
storm and wings like a thunderbird; in another he has a conversation 


23 "The Death of Gilgamesh" (Foster, Gilgamesh, 143-54). Samuel N. Kramer, "The 
Death of Gilgamesh," BASOR 94 (1944): 2-12; A. Cavigneaux and F. N. H. Al-Rawi, 
Gilgamesh et la mort: Textes de Tell Haddad VI, avec un appendice sur les textes funeraires 
sumeriens (Groningen: Styx, 2000). 

24 "The Death of Gilgamesh" (Foster, Gilgamesh, 147). 

25 "Gilgamesh and Huwawa A" (Foster, Gilgamesh, 104-15). Sameul N. Kramer, "Gil¬ 
gamesh and the Land of the Living," JCS 1 (1947): 3-46; Dietz Otto Edzard, "Gil- 
games und Huwawa A. I. Teil," ZA 80 (1990): 165-203; 81 (1991): 165-233. 

26 "Gilgamesh, Enkidu, and the Netherworld" (Foster, Gilgamesh, 129-43). Aaron 
Shaffer, "Sumerian Sources of Tablet XII of the Epic of Gilgames" (Ph.D. diss.. Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1963). 

27 "The Eridu Genesis" (Jacobsen, Harps, 145-50). Arno Poebel, Historical and Grammati¬ 
cal Texts (PBS 5; Philadelphia: University Museum, 1914); Miguel Civil, "The Sumer¬ 
ian Flood Story," in Wilfred G. Lambert and Alan R. Millard, Atrahasis: The Babylo¬ 
nian Story of the Flood (Oxford: Clarendon, 1969), 138-45. 

28 "The Eridu Genesis" (Jacobsen, Harps, 148). 

29 "Gudea Cylinder A" (Jacobsen, Harps, 386-444). F. Thureau-Dangin, Die sumerischen 
und akkadischen Konigsinschriften (VAB 1; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1907), 88-141; Les 
Cylindres de Gudea decouverts par Ernest de Sarzec a Tello (TCL 8; Paris: P. Geuthner, 
1925); Dietz O. Edzard, Gudea and His Dynasty (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1997); Adam Falkenstein, Die Inschriften Gltdeas von Lagas (Rome: Pontificium Institu- 
tum Biblicum, 1966). 
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with Ningirsu . 30 Following this is a description of a housewarming 
party for the new temple, to which all the gods are invited, as is Gudea. 
Finally, Nanshe praises Gudea, mentioning his "divine mother Nin- 
suna... you were bom by a good cow in its human form ." 31 

It appears that Sumerian myths, on the whole, can be separated into 
two categories. In one, the myths are largely about extremely human¬ 
like gods interacting with each other in the human realm, and not 
about divine-human contact and communication. The concern with 
realms in these myths involves the boundaries between the living and 
the dead, but not between heaven and earth. In the second category, 
comprised of a very few texts, there are stories about humans who con¬ 
tact gods through divination; these are simply not stories about the 
gods. The story of Gilgamesh and the Bull of Heaven, which includes a 
reference to Inanna coming down to earth and speaking with Gil¬ 
gamesh, is an interesting exception to this pattern, although even there, 
the depiction of the goddess is not consistently anthropomorphic. 

What is unusual in Sumerian mythology is not that the gods can 
appear in human form; on the contrary, this is their default form (even 
the cow goddess has a human form). What seems to be unusual here, 
rather, is divine-human contact in which the human role extends be¬ 
yond the object of creation (Eridu Genesis) and the object of destruction 
(Lugal-e). In other words, most Sumerian myths portray gods with 
total anthropomorphic realism, but not interacting with humans. A 
very few others portray humans engaging in divination in order to 
contact gods who are anthropomorphic in form, but lack the realism of 
those in the first category (i.e., they appear only in dreams, or are 
somehow embodied but fashioned by a seer). 

So far, it is clear that the Vs theophany does not correspond with 
the evident Sumerian pattern, according to which anthropomorphic 
realism is the norm but does not serve divine-human interaction. The 
early biblical texts are replete with episodes of divine-human commu¬ 
nication, and in the ’is theophany texts, what is strikingly abnormal is 
the level of anthropomorphic realism that is otherwise unattested in 
biblical literature. 

In many ways, Akkadian religious literature exhibits the continuity 
from Sumerian texts that should naturally be expected, because they 
come from overlapping regions and overlap considerably in date. 
However, the two are distinct in one significant area: the portrayal of 
deities in the Akkadian material is notably less anthropomorphically 
realistic. 


30 "Gudea Cylinder A" (Jacobsen, Harps, 392, 398). 

31 "Gudea Cylinder A" (Jacobsen, Harps, 441, 444). 
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The following Akkadian texts will be discussed in three sections, 
corresponding to three time periods, in order to establish a general 
pattern of development. The myths will be categorized according to the 
periods of the first half of the second millennium, the second half of the 
second millennium, and the first millennium. In several cases, it is im¬ 
possible to determine the date of origin of a text with any precision, 
and in some cases there has been a degree of controversy, as in the case 
of the poem of Erra. However, even in the midst of some uncertainty 
regarding the dating of a few texts, a general pattern regarding the 
relationship between anthropomorphic depictions of gods and portray¬ 
als of divine-human contact emerges. 

Akkadian texts from the first half of the second millennium often 
have much in common with Sumerian literature, for obvious reasons. 
The earliest copies of much Sumerian literature belong to this period, 
even if some may have been composed earlier. For example, continuity 
from Sumerian mythology is evident in the Love Lyrics of Nanay and 
Muati, in which the two deities are described in human sexual terms . 32 
A few texts also contain images reminiscent of the unfortunate role 
ascribed to humans in Sumerian mythology, such as in the Agushaya 
Poem (of Ishtar ). 33 The remark that "young men are hacked off as if for 
spear poles" is quite in line with the Sumerian material . 34 

A good number of the myths from this period, however, contain 
features not evident in most Sumerian mythology. It would seem that 
during this period, a concern with crossing the boundaries between 
heaven and earth begins to appear. In the Self-Praise of Ishtar, the god¬ 
dess proclaims, "I constantly traverse heaven, then (?) I trample the 
earth, I destroy what remains of the inhabited world," although this 
may simply be poetic parallelism . 35 The Old Babylonian Gilgamesh 
Epic reveals a concern with the boundaries between heaven and earth 
as well . 36 The hero asks rhetorically, "Who can go up to heaven? Only 
the gods dwell with Shamash forever... man's achievements are 


32 "Love Lyrics of Nanay and Muati" (Benjamin R. Foster, Before the Muses: An AnthoT 
ogy of Akkadian Literature [Bethesda: CDL Press, 1993], 96-97). Wilfred G. Lambert, 
"Divine Love Lyrics from the Reign of Abiesuh," MIOF 12 (1966): 41-51. 

33 "Agushaya Poem" (Foster, Muses, 78-88). Brigitte Groneberg, "Philologische Bearbei- 
tung des Agusaya Hymnus RA 75 (1981): 107-34. 

34 "Agushaya Poem" (Foster, Muses, 80). 

35 "Self-Praise of Ishtar" (Foster, Muses, 74). Heinrich Zimmern, Berichte iiber die Ver- 
handlungen der koniglichen Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenscliaften zu Leipzig, Philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse 68 (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1916), 43. 

36 "Gilgamesh (OBV)" (Dailey, Myths, 136-53). All of the Old Babylonian evidence for 
the Gilgamesh Epic has now been edited afresh in George, The Babylonian Gilgamesh 
Epic. 
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wind ." 37 Gilgamesh, who is himself part divine, does converse with 
deities on earth (his mother and Shamash ), 38 a phenomenon not found 
in Sumerian myths, with the exception of Gilgamesh and the Bull of 
Heaven. In the Standard Babylonian verson, the story of the bull of 
heaven also includes an extensive and rather combative interaction 
between Gilgamesh and Ishtar, after which she "went up to heaven" 
infuriated . 39 Because this tale has a Sumerian precedent without such 
direct contact between Gilgamesh and Inanna, and OB Gilgamesh lacks 
the story altogether, it is unfortunately not possible to determine the 
development of this particular episode of divine-human contact more 
precisely. 

In the myth of Etana, Etana travels from earth to heaven, and this 
constitutes the central plot of the story . 40 The story progresses toward 
Etana's flight to heaven, as he goes to great lengths to reach the abode 
of the gods. When he finally arrives in the heavens, he still must cross 
through "the gate of Anu, Ellil, and Ea ." 41 This certainly reflects a con¬ 
cern with crossing the boundaries between heaven and earth, though 
the story does not portray physical divine-human contact on earth. 
Etana and his wife both have dreams, and Etana is also spoken to by 
Shamash, but there is no specific indication that this is direct, physi¬ 
cally immediate contact. However, the beginning of this myth does tell 
of the gods building Kish, and seeking a king for the city. At least in a 
later version of the myth, this is pictured literally, as "the Igigi would 
patrol the city" in their search . 42 While the pattern of progression being 
suggested for these myths is by no means absolute, this anthropomor¬ 
phic portrayal of gods on earth may be an indication that Etana has an 
earlier origin. It has been suggested, in fact, that the origins of the myth 
are in the Ur III period . 43 

While a concern with crossing between the realms of heaven and 
earth seems to appear during this period, there is not yet a consistent 
distinction between the realms. In OB Anzu, the "gods of the land" do 


37 "Gilgamesh (OBV)" (Dailey, Myths, 144). 

38 "Gilgamesh (OBV)" (Dailey, Myths, 136,149). 

39 "Gilgamesh (OBV)" (Dailey, Myths, 80). 

40 "Etana" (Foster, Muses, 437-60). J. V. Kinnier Wilson, The Legend of Etana: A New 
Edition (Chicago: Bolchazy-Carducci Publishers, 1985). 

41 "Etana" (Dailey, Myths, 200). 

42 "Etana" (Dailey, Myths, 190). 

43 "Etana" (Dailey, Myths, 189); Kinnier Wilson, The Legend of Etana, 27. On the dating 
of Etana, Kinnier Wilson cites Wilfred G. Lambert, "Ancestors, Authors, and Canon- 
icity," JCS 11 (1957): 1-14, and Isidor Levin, "Etana. Die keilschriftlichen Belege einer 
Erzahlung," Fabula 8 (1966): 1-63; on the possible early roots of Akkadian literary 
texts, Robert D. Biggs, Inscriptions from Tell Abu Saldbikh (OIP 99; Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1974). 
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indeed live in the land, and Ningirsu battles Anzu on earth. There are 
repeated references, for example, to mountains and reed-thickets. 
However, there are no references to "going down" to do battle on the 
earth, or the like . 44 

One text from this period reflects an intriguing view of the relation¬ 
ship between divinity and humanity. The Akkadian myth of Atrahasis 
opens with the words, "When gods were men {inuma ilu awilum )." i5 
This phrase has been analyzed and translated in numerous ways, but 
the essential meaning is clear from the context. The text goes on to de¬ 
scribe how the lower gods (the Igigi) were initially required to do the 
labor necessary on earth, and then rebelled against the higher gods (the 
Anunnaki), eventually instigating the creation of humankind as a work 
force. In other words, the term "man" in the opening phrase defines a 
role, a function in the universe, rather than a separate species; when 
gods served that function, they too "were men." For this reason, the 
term awllum, literally "man" (sg.), is perhaps best rendered in English 
as "men" (pi.). Lambert and Millard translate "when the gods like 
men" or "when the gods like man," understanding awllum as ending 
with the locative -um, with the same meaning as the comparative -is. 
They note that this would be the first example of the comparative 
-um. ib This grammatical analysis of the phrase renders the same mean¬ 
ing as discussed above, only through a simile, rather than a metaphor. 
As Foster observes, "The line is a metaphor... meaning 'when gods 
were (like) men' (in that they had to work )." 47 Later in the myth, the 
terms are used in their more common sense, as when Ea prepares to 
create humankind, and says, "Let man bear the load of the gods ." 48 

A conscious distinction between realms appears at some points in 
Atrahasis, but not at others. At the beginning of the myth, it is ex¬ 
plained that after the lots were cast and the Igigi were made to bear the 
workload "below," "Anu went up to the sky." Later, Ellil says, "Anu 
and Adad were to guard above, I was to guard the earth below ." 49 


44 "Anzu" (Foster, Muses, 461-85). Marianne E. Vogelzang, Binsardadme: Edition and 
Analysis of the Akkadian Anzu Poem (Groningen: Styx, 1988), 96-118. 

45 "Atrahasis" (Dailey, Myths, 1-38). 

46 Lambert and Millard, Atra-hasis, 32, 43, 146. Lambert has used a later recension of 
the text to support his argument. Wilfred G. Lambert, "New Evidence for the First 
Line of Atrahasis," Or 38 (1969): 533-38. 

47 Foster, Muses, 159. For discussion and bibliography, see also Bendt Alster, 
" iluawilum: we-ei-la, 'Gods : Men' versus 'Man : God': Punning and the Reversal of 
Patterns in the Atrahasis Epic," in Riches Hidden in Secret Places: Ancient Near Eastern 
Studies in Memoiy of Thorkild Jacobsen (ed. Tzvi Abusch; Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisen- 
brauns, 2002), 35-40. 

48 "Atrahasis" (Dailey, Myths, 14-15). 

49 "Atrahasis" (Dailey, Myths, 9, 27). 
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However, the differentiation between realms is less apparent at other 
points. It is unclear where certain elements of the story take place, such 
as the creation of humankind through the mixing of clay (i.e., earth) 
with the flesh and blood of a god, or when it is said that the gods "had 
eaten the offering" after the flood . 50 The former circumstance may take 
place on earth, or it may be undifferentiated; the latter may be on earth, 
or may be metaphorical. 

It was observed above that the majority of Sumerian myths concern 
gods only, and in these cases, the gods are very often portrayed with a 
great degree of anthropomorphic realism. When the texts depict divine- 
human communication, however, the gods lack the same realism, ap¬ 
pearing only in a dream, or in a form fashioned by a seer. The same 
tendency may be seen in Atrahasis. The gods do menial labor on earth, 
and have "flesh and blood" from which humans may be created, but 
the ongoing divine-human communication in the story is not direct. 
Atrahasis and Enki speak to one another, but there is no indication that 
this occurs in person. Enki's first words to Atrahasis include references 
to people praying, making offerings, and building temples; in other 
words, engaging in many of the typical features of worship . 51 Given 
this context, it is unlikely that this refers to direct, physically immediate 
contact. Later, when it seems Enki has taken an oath not to help the 
humans whom Ellil wants to destroy, the text says, "Atrahasis made his 
voice heard and spoke to his master, 'Indicate to me the meaning of the 
dream...'" and Enki responds, addressing his message directly to the 
wall of Atrahasis' house and to the reed hut itself (as to Ziusudra 
through the wall in the Eridu Genesis). In this case, it is clear that the 
contact is not direct; an added possible implication is that the prior 
communication also involved dreams . 52 

Fantastically wild descriptions of members of divine society are 
also found, as in Sumerian mythology. In the incantations against La- 
mashtu, the demon is "tiny of hands, long of finger, long(er still) of 
nail"; she slithers over doorpost casings and gives babies seizures; she 
is the daughter of Anu, with hair askew, feet of Anzu, and the face of a 
lion . 53 


50 "Atrahasis" (Dailey, Myths, 15, 33). 

51 Throughout the rest of the text, people continue to engage in these typical acts of 
worship. 

52 "Atrahasis" (Dailey, Myths, 29). 

53 "Anu Begot Her"; "She is Fierce"; "She is Uncanny"; "Bring Me Your Sons"; "She 
Tortures Babies"; and "I am the Daughter of Anu" (Benjamin R. Foster, From Distant 
Days: Myths, Tales, and Poetry of Ancient Mesopotamia [Bethesda: CDL Press, 1995], 
400-404). Wolfram von Soden, OrNS 23 (1954): 337-44. 
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Among Akkadian texts from the second half of the second millen¬ 
nium, a few texts may demonstrate indirectly that the gods were still 
conceived in quite anthropomorphic terms. In the Poem of the Right¬ 
eous Sufferer, for example, a young woman in a dream is said to be "of 
shining countenance, clothed like a person (?), being li[ke] a god ." 54 
However, there is also a noteworthy change among the great myths 
from this period: they all show an increased interest in the theme of 
crossing the boundaries between heaven and earth. 

In Nergal and Ereshkigal (Amarna version), the central conflict of 
the story follows from the premise that the gods cannot travel between 
heaven and the netherworld; only the messengers can . 55 Ereshkigal 
cannot go up to the feast in heaven, and Anu cannot come down; a 
messenger is hired to bring Ereshkigal food from heaven. The SBV 
adds interesting details: a long stairway connects the two realms, even 
though no god should be able to travel it. Nergal is pictured cutting 
down trees at one point; i.e., he does appear on earth. However, even 
on earth, he does not interact with humans; as in most Sumerian my¬ 
thology, there are no human characters. Lastly, as was the case with 
much of the Sumerian mythology, some of the most conspicuously 
anthropomorphic description comes in the context of divine sex: here, 
Nergal and Ereshkigal are said to have "the desire to do what men and 
women do ." 56 

The myth of Adapa also contains the theme of crossing the bound¬ 
ary between heaven and earth . 57 Adapa is sent "to live in the fishes' 
home," and then he goes up to heaven, and must follow specific in- 


54 "Poem of the Righteous Sufferer" (Foster, Days, 298-313; 308). Wilfred G. Lambert, 
Babylonian Wisdom Literature (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960), 21-62, 343-45; Donald 
J. Wiseman, "A New Text of the Babylonian Poem of the Righteous Sufferer," AnSt 
30 (1980) 101-7; Jean Bottero, Le Probleme du Mai en Mesopotamie ancienne: Prologue a 
une etude du "Juste souffrant" (L'Arbresle: Centre Thomas More, 1977); William L. 
Moran, "The Babylonian Job," in The Most Magic Word: Essays on Babylonian and Bibli¬ 
cal Literature (eds. William L. Moran and Ronald S. Hendel; Washington: Catholic 
Biblical Association, 2002), 182-200. 

55 "Nergal and Ereshkigal" (Foster, Muses, 410-28). J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna 
Tafeln, (VAB 2; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1915), 357; Oliver R. Gurney, "The Sultantepe 
Tablets, VII: The Myth of Nergal and Ereskigal," AnSt 10 (1960): 105-31; Shlomo 
Izre'el, The Amarna Scholarly Tablets (Groningen: Styx, 1997), 51-61, 132-39; Manfred 
Hutter, Altorientalische Vorstellungen von der Unterwelt: Literar- und religionsgeschicht- 
liche Uberlegungen zu "Nergal und Ereskigal" (Freiburg: Universitatsverlag, 1985); Eri¬ 
ca Reiner, Your Thwarts in Pieces, Your Mooring Rope Cut: Poetry from Babylonia and 
Assyria (Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan Press, 1985), 50-60. 

56 "Nergal and Ereshkigal" (Dailey, Myths, 168-71; 166). 

57 "Adapa" (Dailey, Myths, 182-88). S. A. Picchioni, II Poemetto di Adapa (Budapest, 
1981). See also Shlomo Izre'el, Adapa and the South Wind: Language has the Power of Life 
and Death (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2001). 
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structions in order to pass through the Gate of Anu . 58 The central ten¬ 
sion of the story concerns the question of whether or not Adapa can 
stay in heaven. In the end, Anu says to "send him back to his earth ." 59 

Lastly, in the Enuma Elish, while the first gods are apparently born 
on the (yet uncreated) earth, the distinction between the realms of 
heaven and earth is clear at several points, such as in the opening lines, 
"when skies above were not yet named nor earth below pronounced by 
name ." 60 Consider also Marduk's speech in which he decrees that he 
will build a new cult center to be the home of the gods, and explains 
that the gods will travel to and from Babylon: "Whenever you come up 
from the Apsu for an assembly. Your night's resting place shall be in it, 
receiving you all. Whenever you come down from the sky for an as¬ 
sembly, Your night's resting place shall be in it, receiving you all ." 61 
Indeed, the Enuma Elish seems to offer the first formal division be¬ 
tween the two realms with its description of the separation of heaven 
and earth with the carcass of Tiamat: 

[Marduk] divided the monstrous shape and created marvels (from it). 

He sliced her in half like a fish for drying: 

Half of her he put up to roof the sky, 

Drew a bolt across and made a guard hold it. 

Her waters he arranged so that they could not escape... 

He opened the Euphrates and the Tigris from her eyes, 

Closed her nostrils, [ ]. 

He piled up clear-cut mountains from her udder. 

Bored waterholes to drain off the catchwater. 

He laid her tail across, tied it fast as the cosmic bond (?), 

And [ ] the Apsu beneath his feet. 

He set her thigh to make fast the sky, 

With half of her he made a roof; he fixed the earth. 

He [ ] the work, made the insides of Tiamat surge, 

Spread his net, made it extend completely. 

He... [ ] heaven and earth [ ] their knots, to coil... 62 

The distinction between realms is clear following this also, as "all the 
gods divided the stations of heaven and earth ." 63 


58 "Adapa" (Dailey, Myths, 184-85). 

59 "Adapa" (Dailey, Myths, 187). 

60 "The Epic of Creation" (Dailey, Myths, 233-77; 233). See also "Epic of Creation" 
(Foster, Muses, 351-402). Rene Labat, Le Poeme babylonien de la creation (Paris: Adrien- 
Maissonneuve, 1935); Alexander Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1951); Wilfred G. Lambert and Simon B. Parker, Enuma Elish: The 
Babylonian Epic of Creation (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1966). 

61 "The Epic of Creation" (Dailey, Myths, 259). 

62 "The Epic of Creation" (Dailey, Myths, 255-57). 

63 "The Epic of Creation" (Dailey, Myths, 263). 
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Fantastic descriptions of monstrous deities are found in this period 
as well, such as the wild, tailed Tiamat and her offspring, the "giant 
snakes, sharp of tooth and unsparing of fang ." 64 

Further developments in this area may be observed in texts from 
the first millennium. In these texts, the division between heaven and 
earth is sharper yet, so that divine-human contact is indirect, and travel 
between realms is absent. In Assurbanipal and Nabu, the king prays to 
Nabu and "a dream-god answered him from the presence of Nabu his 
lord," promising him long life in the voice of Nabu . 65 The Netherworld 
Vision of an Assyrian Crown Prince shows the same distance between 
humans and gods, and also the presence of monstrous features on some 
deities, as has been seen to be the case in all periods . 66 Kumaya incu¬ 
bates a dream in the temple, and Ereshkigal appears to him in a dream. 
After this, he sees a dream of Namtar and Namtara with the head of a 
protective spirit and the hands and feet of a human. He also sees Death 
with a dragon's head and human hands and feet, an 'Evil Spirit' with 
human head and hands and eagle's feet, 'Upholder-of-evil' with a 
bird's head and human hands and feet, and more. These are clearly all 
divine beings; Kumaya refers to the horrible composite creatures as 
"fifteen gods in all." After this, he sees Nergal in his vision, who seizes 
him by the hair to kill him, but Ishum intercedes to spare Kumaya's 
life . 67 The physicality of evil spirits is also reduced: in one text, it is ex¬ 
plained that "they are drifting phantoms, they take no wife, beget no 
son"; similarly, in another text, "they do not know how to stand up, 
they do not know how to sit down. They eat no food, they drink no 
water ." 68 

There is no extant copy of the myth of Erra and Ishum from before 
the eighth century B.C.E., but the text is thought to have earlier roots . 69 


64 "The Epic of Creation" (Dailey, Myths, 237). 

65 "Assurbanipal and Nabu" (Foster, Muses, 727-28). Alasdair Livingstone, Court Poetry 
and Literan/ Miscellanea (Helsinki: Helsinki University Press, 1989), 33-35. 

66 "The Netherworld Vision of an Assyrian Crown Prince" (Foster, Muses, 730-37). 
Wolfram von Soden, "Die Unterweltsvision eines assyrischen Kronprinzen," ZA 43 
(1936): 1-31. 

67 "Netherworld Vision of an Assyrian Crown Prince" (Foster, Muses, 732-35). 

68 "The Seven" (Foster, Muses, 849); "Mysterious Demons" (Foster, Muses, 851). R. 
Campbell Thompson, The Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia (2 vols.; London: Luzac, 
1904), 1:76-79 and 2:134-35. 

69 "Erra and Ishum" (Dailey, Myths, 282-315). Luigi Cagni, The Poem of Erra (SANE 1/3; 
Malibu: Undena Publications, 1977). The dating of the text is quite controversial. See 
the discussion of Cagni, who concurs with Oppenheim’s range of the twelfth to sev¬ 
enth century, but appears nearly convinced of von Soden's eighth century dating. 
Cagni, Erra, 20-21; von Soden, "Etemenanki vor Asarhaddon nach der Erzahlung 
vom Turmbau zu Babel und dem Erra-Mythos," UF 3 (1971): 255-56. Dailey also 
claims that the text "almost certainly incorporates older elements" (Myths, 282). 
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According to the pattern evident here regarding the movement toward 
greater division between heaven and earth, one would expect this to be 
the case. The gods do interact on earth: there are references to cattle, 
reed-thickets, sheepfolds, Babylon, and the differences between city 
food and camp food. However, there are clear indications of a con¬ 
scious distinction between the spheres, as when Erra proclaims, "In 
heaven I am a wild bull, on earth I am a lion," and when he announces, 
"Until then I shall rule and keep firm control of heaven and earth. I 
shall go up into heaven, and give orders to the Igigi; I shall go down to 
the Apsu and direct the Anunnaki ." 70 Erra's first statement might re¬ 
flect poetic parallelism and not a specific distinction between realms, 
but the second statement is clear. Lastly, Ishum's words to Erra, "You 
have changed your divine nature and become like a human" seem not 
to refer to his physical form, but to his brandishing of weapons against 
Babylon, which is described immediately thereafter . 71 Cagni notes on 
this line that Ishum "reproves Erra for having behaved like an insen¬ 
sate mortal ." 72 As in the first line of Atrahasis, the categories "divine" 
and "human" are used metaphorically, to define not form, but only 
function. 

Even given the preliminary nature of this survey, a pattern emerges 
throughout the Mesopotamian material of a general movement in the 
direction of greater division between heaven and earth as separate 
realms. In the Sumerian material, deities are usually drawn with a 
striking degree of anthropomorphic realism, and live thoroughly in the 
human realm. In the early Akkadian material the gods are also quite 
anthropomorphic, though perhaps without the remarkable realism of 
the Sumerian myths, and while a few early Akkadian texts (Atrahasis 
and Gilgamesh in particular) contain episodes of divine-human contact, 
most of the myths are simply not concerned with the subject. While the 
pattern should not be considered absolute, it appears that the descrip¬ 
tions of gods continue to become less graphically human, the differen¬ 
tiation between the realms becomes sharper, and issues of traveling 
between the distinct realms come to the foreground. Humans begin to 
play more important roles in these somewhat later myths that address 
the issue of traveling between heaven and earth (that is, more impor¬ 
tant than being "hacked off as spear poles," as in the early Akkadian, 
like Sumerian). Finally, in the latest Akkadian texts, the spheres are so 
distinct that such travel is no longer possible, and divine-human com- 


70 "Erra and Ishum" (Dailey, Myths, 289; 293). Erra's first statement might reflect poetic 
parallelism and not a specific distinction between realms, but the second statement 
is clear. 

71 "Erra and Ishum" (Dailey, Myths, 302). 

72 Cagni, Erra, 49. 
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munication comes strictly through divination. While deities can be 
described in fantastic and monstrous ways in all periods, it should be 
noted that even the potentially most monstrous—the long-fingered, 
longer-nailed, wild-haired lamashtu demon with the face of a lion, who 
slithers through doorways and causes babies to have seizures—gives 
way to "drifting phantoms" in the first millennium. 

The phenomenon of the : ls theophany has no counterpart in Ak¬ 
kadian mythology any more than in Sumerian. There appears to be no 
stage of Mesopotamian thought as reflected in texts from the Sumerian 
mythology through the late Akkadian material in which divine beings 
break into the earthly realm in fully anthropomorphically realistic form 
in order to engage with humans. The Sumerian texts contain such real¬ 
ism and take place on earth, but without divine-human interaction. A 
very few early Akkadian texts contain divine-human interaction in 
which the role of the humans extends beyond the object of creation or 
destruction, in particular Atrahasis and Gilgamesh. In the former, how¬ 
ever, the interaction is already indirect, as through a wall. Gilgamesh 
seems to contain the only exception to the general pattern, in both the 
OBV and already in the Sumerian story of Gilgamesh and the Bull of 
Heaven; but even there, the depiction of Inanna is not consistently an¬ 
thropomorphically realistic. In somewhat later Akkadian texts there is a 
new emphasis on travel between the spheres, but this is not accompa¬ 
nied by anthropomorphic realism. In the late texts, there is only indirect 
communication. There is then no period or body of material in which 
anthropomorphic realism and direct corporeal divine-human contact 
coexist in Mesopotamia. So far, this mode of divine-human communi¬ 
cation is only attested in biblical literature. 


6.2 Anthropomorphism in Ugaritic Mythology 

The gods of Ugarit generally appear as very human indeed. In the Baal 
myth, for example, the divine assembly sits down to eat together. Baal's 
butler arises, prepares the feast, and serves his master (KTU 1.3 I 2-11). 
After this, Anat battles the youths of two towns (KTU 1.3 II 3-30). 73 

Anthropomorphic descriptions of the gods are found in Keret as 
well, as when El takes a cup in his hand and blesses Keret (KTU 1.15 II 
16-20). However, El's appearance to Keret is in a dream (KTU 1.14 I 35- 
37; VI 31-32). 74 In Aqhat as well, the gods are described in extremely 


73 "Baal" (Smith, Ugaritic Narrative Poetry, 81-176). 

74 "Kirta" (Edward L. Greenstein, Ugaritic Narrative Poetry, 9-48). H. L. Ginsburg, The 
Legend of King Keret: A Canaanite Epic of the Bronze Age (New Haven: ASOR, 1946); 
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anthropomorphic terms, and here they also interact directly with hu¬ 
mans in the earthly realm. 75 The contact in the first scene is not direct; 
this, rather, is an upstairs-downstairs picture of Danil serving and feed¬ 
ing the gods, and El as a result taking a cup in his hand and blessing his 
servant (KTU 1.17 11-36). Later, Kothar-wa-Hasis joins Danil for a meal 
and gives the gift of the bow for Aqhat (KTU 1.17 V 2-33). Then Anat 
sees the bow from her place at the heavenly feast, drops her cup, de¬ 
mands the bow from Aqhat, and eventually has the boy killed. 

Much of the action in Ugaritic mythology seems to take place on 
earth, or in an undifferentiated combination of heaven and earth, as 
when Aqhat's sister approaches Anat's camp in order to kill her (KTU 
1.19 IV 28-61). Other divine-human contact on earth includes Anat's 
rampage in the valley, which is reminiscent of the early Akkadian trend 
according to which the gods largely do not interact with humans except 
to kill them. Specifically, Anat's contact with humans here is not per¬ 
sonal, and involves no communication. 

The use of human form for the purpose of communication with 
humans as seen in the story of Kothar visiting Danil is closer to the 
phenomenon of the Ts theophany than anything found in the survey 
of anthropomorphism in Mesopotamian mythology. However, as dis¬ 
cussed in detail in Chapter Four, while the gods and humans do inter¬ 
act directly, the portrayals of the gods lack the anthropomorphic real¬ 
ism of the Ts theophanies. The Ugaritic gods are often painted in very 
human tones, for instance when El gets drunk and passes out in El's 
Feast (KTU 1.114), 76 but when they interact with humans they can be 
spotted from a thousand fields away, and at no point can be mistaken 
for human guests. While Aqhat in particular shows a type of divine- 
human contact that is more like the two Genesis texts than the Mesopo¬ 
tamian material is, the combination of anthropomorphic realism and 
direct divine-human contact found in the Ts theophanies is not at¬ 
tested in Ugaritic literature. 


Gary N. Knoppers, "Dissonance and Disaster in the Legend of Kirta," JAOS 114 
(1994): 572-82. 

75 "Aqhat" (Parker, Ugaritic Narrative Poetry, 49-80). 

76 "El's Divine Feast" (Theodore J. Lewis, Ugaritic Narrative Poetry, 193-96). Kevin J. 
Cathcart and W. G. E. Watson, "Weathering a Wake: A Cure for Carousal. A Revised 
Translation of Ugaritica 5. Text 1," Proceedings of the Irish Biblical Association 4 (1980): 
35-58; Manfried Dietrich and Oswald Loretz, "KTU 1.114, ein Palimpsest," UF 25 
(1993): 133-36; Samuel E. Loewenstamm, "A Didactic Ugaritic Drinkers' Burlesque," 
in Comparative Studies in Biblical and Ancient Oriental Literatures (AOAT 204; 
Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 1980), 369-81; Marvin Pope, "A Divine Banquet at 
Ugarit," in The Use of the Old Testament in the New and Other Essays: Studies in Honor of 
William Franklin Stinespring (ed. J. M. Efird; Durham: Duke University Press, 1972), 
170-203. 
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6.3 Anthropomorphism in Egyptian Mythology 

The lack of narrative Egyptian mythology 77 renders the direct compari¬ 
son of Egyptian portrayals of divine-human contact to Mesopotamian 
and Ugaritic portrayals somewhat imbalanced, but the abundance of 
other types of literary evidence regarding Egyptian religious thought 
allows for some secure evaluation. 

By far the major type of divine-human interaction in Egyptian texts 
involves the dead, or more specifically, the spirits of the dead who 
travel to the realm of the gods. This is the case in all periods. One inter¬ 
esting example comes in the Story of Sinuhe (ca. 1900/1800, 12 th Dy¬ 
nasty in the Middle Kingdom), in which the king "flew to heaven and 
united with the sun-disk, the divine body merging with its maker." 78 

Other than the move of the dead to the realm of the gods, refer¬ 
ences to divine-human interaction in Egyptian material generally come 
from tales. In a few tales, the gods appear in human or human-like 
form, even though the stories include fantastic dreamlike features. 
Three Tales of Wonder (Papyrus Westcar, 1650/1550) is set in the 4 th 
Dynasty of the Old Kingdom, under King Khufu. In the text, the magi¬ 
cian Djedi entertains the king with a story telling of the future birth of 
the triplet kings of the 5 th Dynasty. In his story, Isis, Nephthys, Mesk- 
henet, Heket and Khnum go to deliver the triplets of Ruddedet, "hav¬ 
ing changed their appearance to dancing girls." 79 The story of The Two 
Brothers, about the gods Anubis and Bata, is told as though the charac¬ 
ters are human, much like in Sumerian mythology, with equally fantas¬ 
tical elements: they can have homes, wives, cows (granted, talking 
cows); they flee for their lives, kill and die and live again, become trees 
(splinters of which can impregnate), and become king. 80 In Horus and 
Seth, Isis changes herself into an old woman in order to trick a ferry¬ 
man into letting her cross the river to the Island-in-the-Midst, where 
the Ennead are attempting to meet without her; once there, she changes 
herself into a beautiful young girl in order to deceive Seth. 81 In the Ben- 
tresh Stela, a god's visit to Bakhtan is described in quite realistic human 
terms, initially. The god comes physically to Bakhtan, arrives at the end 


77 On this issue, see John Baines, "Egyptian Myth and Discourse: Myth, Gods, and the 
Early Written and Iconographic Record," JNES 50 (1991): 81-105. 

78 "The Story of Sinuhe" (Miriam Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature: A Book of 
Readings [3 vols.; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1973-78], 1:222-35; 223). 
Myths and tales in this section are referred to by Lichtheim's titles. See Lichtheim for 
further edition information and bibliography. 

79 "Three Tales of Wonder" (AEL 1:215-22; 220). 

80 "The Two Brothers" (AEL 2:203-11; 203). 

81 "Horus and Seth" (AEL 2:214-23; 216). 
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of one year and five months, and spends three years and nine months 
there before flying away as a golden falcon. 82 

Gods also sometimes appear to humans in dreams, as in The Fam¬ 
ine Stela, a Ptolomaic text, in which the story is told of the dream of 
Djoser (historically the 3 rd Dynasty of the Old Kingdom) in which the 
god Khnum promises his protection. 83 

In some tales, the nature of the divine-human interaction is charac¬ 
terized by conflict. In the Destruction of Mankind, Re is king of gods 
and men, and "mankind plotted against him, while his majesty had 
grown old, his bones being silver, his flesh gold, his hair true lapis 
luzuli... The goddess returned after slaying mankind in the desert... 
and said... T have overpowered mankind, and it was balm to my heart' 
[her who would wade in their blood]." 84 This is of course rather remi¬ 
niscent of Anat, for whom the experience of bathing in blood is some¬ 
thing like going to a spa. 

The dead and the gods of Egypt regularly change form, through all 
periods: in the New Kingdom, for example, into a phoenix (The Prayers 
of Paheri), 85 a bull (The Two Brothers), 86 a kite, hippopotamus, and 
statue of flint without a head (Horus and Seth); 87 in the Late period, for 
instance, into a flying falcon of gold (The Bentresh Stela), 88 or a goose 
(Setne Khamwas and Si-osire). 89 

In sum, the variety of physical forms of Egyptian gods is astound¬ 
ing. Beyond the interaction between the human dead and gods, gods 
generally appear to living humans only in dreams. The exceptions 
come in the tales discussed above, all of which also include fantastic 
elements of various kinds. In these tales, the gods certainly do interact 
with humans in concretely anthropomorphic form, though not usually 
in a manner that can be considered anthropomorphically realistic. 
Some tales reflect a greater degree of anthropomorphic realism than 
others. The (presumably human) ferryman in Horus and Seth, for ex¬ 
ample, certainly takes Isis to be a human woman. However, this divine- 
human contact in each case seems rather incidental to the story. The 
gods do not take human form for the purpose of divine-human com¬ 
munication. In other words, while a few Egyptian tales do provide 
some interesting examples of anthropomorphically realistic gods who 


82 "The Bentresh Stela" (AEL 3:90-94; 91). 

83 "The Famine Stela" (AEL 3:94-103; 95). 

84 "The Destruction of Mankind" (AEL 2:197-99). 

85 "The Prayers of Paheri" (AEL 2:15-21; 17). 

86 "The Two Brothers" (AEL 2:207). 

87 "Horus and Seth" (AEL 2:216). 

88 "The Bentresh Stela" (AEL 3:92). 

89 "Setne Khamwas and Si-osire (Setne II)" (AEL 3:138-56; 149). 
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have contact with humans, the texts do not offer any evidence of an¬ 
thropomorphic realism as a mode of divine-human communication. 


6.4 Anthropomorphism in Hittite Mythology 

The fantastical shifting of divine forms and strange types of divine 
interactions in Hittite literature are similar to those in the Egyptian 
material. For example, in the Sacrifice and Prayer to the Storm God of 
Nerik, the storm god has a conversation with the Marassanta River. 90 In 
the (Hurrian) Song of Kumarbi, the god has his son Ullikummi by re¬ 
producing with a rock. 91 

A few myths include stories of divine-human contact. In the story 
of Appu and His Two Sons, the sun god changes himself into a young 
man and questions Appu, although the flavor may be more like that of 
the fantastical Egyptian tales than like the realism of the ’is theopha- 
nies. 92 In the Illuyanka Tales (Old Anatolian, written by the fifteenth 
century), the storm god's daughter Inara "found a mortal named Hu- 
pasiya. Inara spoke as follows to Hupasiya: 'I am about to do such-and- 
such a thing. You join with me.'" 93 He agrees on the condition that he 
can sleep with her, and she consents. In another version, the storm god 
marries the daughter of a poor man and they have a son, who in turn 
marries the daughter of a serpent. 94 These brief descriptions of divine- 
human interaction include not only direct speech but also direct physi¬ 
cal contact and in fact reproduction. The form of the deities is never 
mentioned, although perhaps in the case of Inara one should assume 
that she has a human form. The fact that the second version of the same 
story involves the offspring of a god and a woman, who in turn marries 
the child of a serpent, once again with no specification of the divine 
forms, implies that the stories do not reflect a deep concern with the 
precise forms of the characters. These stories seem more reminiscent of 
Genesis 6:1-4 than the theophanies of Genesis 18 and 32, in that the 
focus of both versions of the brief story is sex between gods and hu¬ 
mans, and not verbal communication. 


90 "Sacrifice and Prayer to the Storm God of Nerik" (Harry A. Hoffner, Jr., Hittite Myths 
(ed. Gary M. Beckman; 2d ed.; SBLWAW 2; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1998), 22-24. 
Myths in this section are referred to by Hoffner's titles. See Hoffner for further edi¬ 
tion information and bibliography. 

91 "Song of Kumarbi" (Hoffner, Hittite Myths, 42-45). 

92 "Appu and His Two Sons" (Hoffner, Hittite Myths, 82-85; 83). The same occurs in 
"The Sun God, the Cow, and the Fisherman" (Hoffner, Hittite Myths, 85-87; 85). 

93 "The Illuyanka Tales," version 1, §7 (A I 21-23) (Hoffner, Hittite Myths, 10-14; 12). 

94 "The Illuyanka Tales," version 2 (Hoffner, Hittite Myths, 13). 
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However, even while divine anthropomorphism in Hittite stories 
comes in the midst of stories about marriage to serpents, conversations 
with rivers, and reproduction with rocks, the nature of this anthropo¬ 
morphism is noteworthy. Like Aqhat, the llluyanka Tales and the story 
of Appu and His Two Sons include concrete anthropomorphic depic¬ 
tions of gods in the context of divine-human interactions. These Hittite 
stories, like the Ugaritic Aqhat, are in this way closer to the two Genesis 
stories than the Mesopotamian and Egyptian material are. However, 
they too are not characterized by the anthropomorphic realism of the 
’is theophanies. There is no indication, for example, that the gods in 
these stories are indistinguishable from humans. 

In sum, the literature of Israel's neighbors at times reflects various 
aspects of the type of interaction seen in Genesis 18 and 32. Some texts 
show anthropomorphically realistic deities, as in most Sumerian myths. 
Some show a concern with divine-human communication, as in some 
Akkadian stories of divination. Some, as in the llluyanka Tales, show 
direct physical divine-human contact. However, none of these texts 
portrays gods interacting with humans in anthropomorphically realis¬ 
tic form, indistinguishable from humans, for the purpose of divine- 
human communication. 

The phenomenon of the ’is theophany appears to have a place in a 
broader family which includes the Ugaritic and Hittite material. It 
should be noted that divine anthropomorphism in the context of di¬ 
vine-human contact is common in Greek mythology as well, as dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter Four. This pattern suggests a larger strain of Levan¬ 
tine depiction of divine anthropomorphism in divine-human relations. 
However, even within this broader family, the ’is theophany remains 
distinct. The phenomenon of anthropomorphically realistic theophany 
as a mode of divine-human communication is not reflected in the litera¬ 
ture of Israel's neighbors. 



7. Conclusions: The Embodied God 


Classical theists understand God to have a mind and a will. Some con¬ 
sider this in itself anthropomorphism; some might say instead that it is 
anthropocentric to call this anthropomorphic, and rather that we are 
theomorphic in having minds and wills ourselves. However, having 
distinguished between various types of anthropomorphic portrayal of 
deity, it is apparent that concrete anthropomorphism cannot be lumped 
together with generic, unavoidable anthropomorphizing in religious 
thought. Some kind of anthropomorphism is unavoidable in any posi¬ 
tive predication for God (hence the strict via negativa of Maimonides), 
but concrete anthropomorphism is certainly avoidable. Yet in the texts 
of Genesis 18:1-15 and 32:23-33, God is depicted in concretely anthro¬ 
pomorphic form. 

Moreover, even within the category of concrete anthropomor¬ 
phism, anthropomorphic realism is most assuredly avoidable. Yet God 
is portrayed in these two texts with a degree of anthropomorphic real¬ 
ism not attested elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible, nor in other ancient 
Near Eastern stories of divine-human contact. Even the closest parallel 
to the text of Genesis 18, the story of Kothar's visit to Danil in Aqhat 
(KTU 1:17 V 2-33), does not display this type of anthropomorphic real¬ 
ism in the depiction of the visiting god. As in some Hittite and Greek 
mythology, the story of Aqhat includes the appearance of a deity in 
human form, but the god is still recognizably divine. In the two Genesis 
theophanies, God appears in human form and is in fact indistinguish¬ 
able from humans. In addition, the embodied form of the visiting deity 
in Aqhat, as in many Greek and Hittite texts, simply represents the 
same form taken by the gods in many of their interactions with one 
another. The effect is quite different in Genesis 18 and 32, where the 
concrete human form is exceptional among any biblical depictions of 
the divine. 

Significant work has been done showing the extent to which early 
Israelite religion was at home in its Canaanite context. This work has 
been a necessary corrective to previous assumptions of a blanket dis¬ 
tinction between "Israelite" and "Canaanite" religious thought. How¬ 
ever, this valuable work grew to foster a new assumption, that portray¬ 
als of divinity in early Israelite texts reflect the general setting of the 
Canaanite religious world. The 7s theophany, attested in the archaic 
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texts of Genesis 18:1-15 and 32:23-33, is characterized by a degree of 
anthropomorphic realism which has no equivalent in the Ugaritic lit¬ 
erature. Just as the earlier assumption regarding the hard distinction 
between everything Israelite and everything Canaanite faced the need 
for adjustment, this newer conclusion must now be nuanced. 

Given the unusual nature of these portrayals even within the con¬ 
text of biblical literature, they must be considered to have a particular 
function. The theophany in the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of 
fire by night serves to physically guide the Israelites through the desert; 
the divine appearance in the burning bush has the function of grabbing 
Moses' attention. A survey of form and function among biblical divine 
beings has demonstrated that while members of the divine council may 
overlap in both areas when pictured in the heavens, their form is re¬ 
lated to their function when they make contact with humans on earth. 

Likewise, the special form which God takes only in the two texts of 
Genesis 18:1-15 and 32:23-33 is related to function. The degree of an¬ 
thropomorphic realism in the depiction of God in the two Genesis texts 
is not shared by any other biblical divine beings. While the phenome¬ 
non seems to fall within a larger category of divine beings appearing in 
human-esque form (most similarly, the texts of Judges 13 and Joshua 
5:13-15), the anthropomorphic realism characteristic of the ’is theo¬ 
phany occurs only in two stories. These two texts tell the stories of the 
decisive promises to the two primary patriarchs. In the previous chap¬ 
ters, it was established that the use of anthropomorphic realism as a 
special mode of communication between God and both Abraham and 
Jacob expresses the special nature of these communications to the two 
patriarchs, even as they express God's own freedom of form. The sto¬ 
ries tell much about each patriarch, but more still about the God who 
appears to him. 

Under the influence of classical theistic objections to anthropomor¬ 
phism, scholars have historically been disinclined to interpret concrete 
anthropomorphism at face value. However, as we have seen, anthro¬ 
pomorphism is a spectrum, and other varieties have been much more 
readily accepted as intended literally by the biblical authors. We do not 
automatically regard every type of anthropomorphism (e.g., immanent 
or envisioned) as metaphorical. 

We can see how anthropomorphism is to be viewed along a spec¬ 
trum through the history of philosophical approaches. Xenophanes' 
critique of the too-human images of the gods was focused on physical 
and behavioral similarities; Maimonides' rejection of all positive predi¬ 
cation was based on the idea that we cannot describe any divine attrib¬ 
utes at all. Aquinas based his theology of analogy on the idea that we 
should indeed attempt to discuss God, while understanding that predi- 
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cates for humans and God cannot have univocal meaning; and Kant 
argued that God is a necessary postulate for the summum bonum, but 
that we still cannot claim any knowledge of the noumenal by defini¬ 
tion. Philosophers have objected to a range of issues, with a range of 
responses, but have not systematically considered physical anthropo¬ 
morphism to include entirely different problems than other types (and 
rightly so). 

We also see how all anthropomorphism is a spectrum through the 
taxonomy of varieties of anthropomorphism. Recognition of the differ¬ 
ences between these varieties should serve as the starting point in in¬ 
terpreting texts which include any kind of anthropomorphic portrayal 
of God. This will be helpful in both historical analysis and theological 
interpretation of any such text, as is certainly the case regarding texts 
depicting concrete anthropomorphism. While understanding important 
differences between these varieties, we should learn from the full, rich 
history of the philosophy of religion that the issues at play in one type 
of anthropomorphism (such as concrete) are also relevant to the others. 

Even after this process, it may remain counterintuitive to discuss 
such a notion as the "embodied God" without accepting the assump¬ 
tions of the great anti-anthropomorphic either-or: that either there is no 
concrete anthropomorphism in biblical texts, or that there is and it is 
theologically primitive. However, as all anthropomorphism is a spec¬ 
trum, and we are generally willing to consider the presence of mean¬ 
ingful theology behind examples of other varieties of anthropomor¬ 
phism, we might equally allow that an ancient Israelite tradition could 
have conceived of concrete anthropomorphism with some theological 
sophistication. 

We must then consider what meaning an ancient Israelite audience 
realistically could have drawn from these texts, even if framed in later 
theological terms. The image of God in the 7.v theophany must be un¬ 
derstood to reveal something about ancient Israelite conceptions of 
God and of divine-human communication, as would be the case with 
any other type of theophany as well. Furthermore, the is theophany 
must express something about God that would have made sense to the 
Israelites even in other contexts—in other words, we should assume 
that God in theophany is not different in essence than God outside of 
theophany. 

In later theological terms, a working definition of divine simplicity 
is that God's essence and existence are one. Maimonides explains that 
"God alone is that being [whose] existence and essence are perfectly 
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identical" (I 57). 1 According to this idea, God is pure essence with no 
accidents, or pure actuality with no potentiality. So, just as God being 
wise must be part of God's essence, and not a passing or potential at¬ 
tribute, we see in anthropomorphic theophany that being communica¬ 
tive must also be part of God's essence. Since God's essence and exis¬ 
tence are one, just as God does not simply have wisdom, but rather is 
wise, God is interactive. It may help to contrast this with other under¬ 
standings of the divine: take for instance the "Solitude" of Empedocles, 
which is defined by its non-interactivity and non-relational nature, or 
the God of Kant, who by definition can never be known by humankind 
who are not able to cognize what belongs to the noumenal realm. The 
God of the Hebrew Bible is radically different from this. We see in the 
7s theophany that it is in fact within God's essence to transcend the 
noumenal and enter the human realm. 

This is logically consistent with the larger biblical picture, and is 
more consistent with some fundamental tenets of classical theism than 
the concept of a God who does not enter the human realm. From faith 
to doctrine, the notion that God loves—loves God's own people, loves 
all people, or is love—is certainly at the heart of biblical religion. Love 
without interpersonal knowledge, without interaction, is not anything 
we would still call love; just as part of God's essence is to be wise and 
part is to be love or loving, part is to be with or relational. Questions 
regarding God's knowledge of particulars, including individuals, have 
been addressed in a variety of ways, and to be sure, it requires a theol¬ 
ogy of analogy to suggest that God, too, can only know humans in rela¬ 
tion, through interaction. However, other views, such as that of 
Avicenna, who argued that God knows individuals "in their universal¬ 
ity," seem theologically unsatisfactory, and are certainly not consistent 
with the biblical picture. Love is not possible without knowledge of the 
individual, and if "knowledge" from afar is less knowing than rela¬ 
tional knowledge, we can hardly speak of God knowing and loving 
without being relational. 

Certainly, the sense in which God engages in relational knowledge 
of individuals must be analogical. David Burrell notes that since the 
relationship between God and the world "may never find adequate 
expression, we must discover which models and analogies will be the 


1 On the concept of esse, "to be," in general, and of essence vs. existence for Ibn-Sina, 
Maimonides, and Aquinas in particular, see David Burrell, Knowing the Unknowable 
God: Ibn-Sina, Maimonides, and Aquinas (Notre Dame, In.: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1986), 19-34, 42-50. Though Maimonides would surely cringe at the applica¬ 
tion of his thought to anthropomorphic theophany, it remains a fruitful avenue of in¬ 
terpretation. 
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least misleading ones." 2 This approach is helpful in considering the : is 
theophany. Understanding theophany as God's analogical language, 
God does not settle for one model or analogy, for one type of 
theophany. The implication seems to be that God finds the analogy of 
the ’is theophany less misleading than no theophany, and more to the 
point, less misleading than communicating exclusively through non¬ 
human theophany. Indeed, would it not be more misleading for God's 
theophanic communications to include only fire, cloud, storm, and so 
on? 

Further, among these various types of theophany, why should we 
be more appalled at the idea of God using the analogical language of 
human embodiment than the analogical language of fire? Since each 
image is incomplete and analogical, surely the greater the range, the 
less misleading the combined picture. Granted, there is still the danger 
of our misunderstanding this too-alike-ness, the danger that we will 
attempt to reduce God's analogical language in theophany to uni vocal. 
However, God demonstrates in these theophanies that divine actions 
and communications are not limited by our potential inability to un¬ 
derstand analogically. 

As with every other variety of anthropomorphism, the logically 
odd nature of these concrete appearances is irreducible. Figurative 
anthropomorphism is irreducible: this is the case with all types of 
metaphorical language. Envisioned anthropomorphism is irreducible: 
God is and is not in the presence of the person having the dream or 
vision. Immanent anthropomorphism is irreducible, as for example in 
the burning bush: God is near and mysterious, yes and no, understand¬ 
able and not understandable. Transcendent anthropomorphism is irre¬ 
ducible: God is heavenly and altogether far, but imaginable in human 
terms, far and familiar. And like these, concrete anthropomorphism is 
irreducible: God is near yet mysterious, far yet familiar, known and 
unknowable. 

It is these very paradoxes, or logical anomalies, which bear fruit. 
New attention must be paid both to the distinctions between varieties 
of anthropomorphism, and to the potential for positive functions of 
anthropomorphism. The anthropomorphism reflected in Genesis 18:1- 
15 and 32:23-33 is concrete, and not metaphorical. It is a clear departure 
from the portrayals of divine-human contact and communication 
known to us from the surrounding regions, and is exceptional even 
within the Israelite framework. As such, it must be seen as an inten¬ 
tional choice of theophanic portrayal, motivated by specific and con¬ 
sidered ideas. It cannot be dismissed as the result of philosophical 


2 Burrell, Knowing the Unknowable God, 108. 
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weakness or lack of theological sophistication. Neither should it be seen 
as limiting the divine nature, but rather as a physical expression of 
God's very limitlessness. According to these texts, God is not limited to 
certain forms of expression or manifestation. On the contrary, God's 
freedom is not compromised even in regard to theophany. This limit¬ 
lessness, uniquely expressed in these most intimate communications to 
the two primary fathers of Israel, reveals the scope of God's identity as 
the Wholly Unknowable, even as it reveals God's radical inclination 
and capacity to be known, in person. 
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